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THE COMITAN VALLEY 


THE TEMPLE 
OF A THOUSAND STEPS 


"Ladder to Heaven” built by Mayan Indians 1,500 
years ago shows skill of primitive engineers. 
By RICHARD CEOUGH 


Director, Topesciapes Esplerafinas, Chiepar, Masha 


THOUBAND years before Columbus found America, the 
Temple of a ‘Thousand Bi 


that ft could serve for religious purposes and, 
work, It ls evidence of an engineering civiliza! 
that of the Toltee and Aztec Indiana in the Valley of Mexico, 

Knowledge of thia architectural wonder of prehistorio Amer- 
Ich han given un a cornerstone for a better understanding of 
the First Mayan Empire, and plans for its restoration now are 
being considered. 

‘The series of fights of steps is about the length of a modern 
football feld Centuries ago, when black-robed priesta doubt- 
Jesely tended a perpetual fire on one of the altars at the summit, 
devout Mayana may have ascended this Jacob's Ladder to offer 
their lives to thelr gods. And the view from the top of the 
temple is stili so enchanting that an explorer finds himpelf 
Jonth to descend and return home. 

‘The color picture la the artist's Idea of the temple's approxt- 


108 


1.1. Illustration of the Chinkultic acropolis (Group A) accompanying Richard Ceough’s article in Popular 
Science (Ceough 1945b:108-109). 


THE EDGE OF THE MAYA WORLD 


An Introduction 


A TWO-PAGE SPREAD IN Popular Science 
in 1945 showcased a Classic Maya tem- 
ple from the site of Chinkultic. White and 
pristine, the temple hugs the top of a hill 
(figure 1.1). A stairway descends from the 
crest of the platform to a gleaming white 
patio next to a river. Trees line dramatic 
cliffs behind the hilltop edifice, while the 
blue waters of a lake seem to sparkle in the 
distance. This is “The Temple of a Thou- 
sand Steps,” the article proclaimed (Ceough 
1945b). It represents Chinkultic’s first and 
only appearance before a wide audience in 
the United States. The article was written 
by Richard Ceough, who described himself 
in the byline as “Director, Tepancoapan 
Explorations.” In fact, Ceough was a pro- 
fessor of public speaking at the City College 
of New York. In the summers, however, he 
was an amateur explorer and archaeologist, 
enamored with the area around Comitán, in 
modern-day Chiapas, Mexico. 

Ceough’s reconstruction of Chinkul- 
tic is inaccurate in many respects, but it 
deftly captures the allure of the hilltop con- 
struction. The acropolis is spectacularly 
sited, perched atop an expanded natural 


hill between two lakes and backed by sheer 
stone cliffs (figure 1.2). The scenery of 
this high-altitude complex inspired lofty 
descriptions and accolades by many early 
explorers of the site. Frans Blom and Oli- 
ver La Farge (1926-1927, 2:429) explored 
the area in 1925, describing it as “one of 
the most beautiful corners nature has ever 
made.” Even Gareth Lowe (1956:22), sur- 
veying the area for the New World Archae- 
ological Foundation in 1955, reached for 
more poetic prose than standard archaeo- 
logical fare, noting that the acropolis “com- 
mands a spectacular view”: “Directly off 
its northeast corner, a sheer cliff drops off 
several hundred feet to a pool of sapphire 
blue water imprisoned by vertical limestone 
cliffs.” 

To say that Chinkultic “commands” 
a view of the countryside is to zero in on 
the sense of power this place exudes. In 
the Late Classic period (ca. 600-900 CE), 
Chinkultic was the largest Maya center in 
the eastern Comitán Valley. The view from 
its acropolis stretches to the jagged peaks 
of the Cuchumatan Mountains, across the 
border in modern-day Guatemala. And just 
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1.2. Aerial view of the upper acropolis of Chinkultic 


as it looked in the late twentieth century. Benson 
Latin American Collection, LLILAS Benson Latin 
American Studies and Collections, The University of 
Texas at Austin. 


as the view from the acropolis extends for 
miles, the acropolis itself is visible from far 
away. The built environment of Chinkultic 
marked the landscape in a distinctive and 
powerful way—as did its impressive archi- 
tectural groups and over forty carved stone 
monuments recovered from the site. Com- 
bined, the art and architecture of Chinkultic 
expressed fundamental ideas about the cos- 
mos and about how residents of the ancient 
center envisioned their place within it. 
Chinkultic may be the most dramatic 
example, but Maya populations throughout 
the Comitán area constructed centers that 
reflected site-specific histories and ideas 
about the world. Located in the southeast- 
ern corner of Chiapas, the Comitán Valley 
stretches 50 km from east to west and is 
about 12 km wide (figures 1.3, 1.4). The 
eastern edge of the valley abuts the modern 


political border between Mexico and Gua- 
temala. This area was heavily populated in 
the ancient past, when it sat at the far west- 
ern edge of the Maya region. Maya peo- 
ples first entered the area in the Preclassic 
period (ca. 1500 BCE-250 CE), but local 
cities reached their height in the Classic 
period (ca. 250-900 CE). This period is tra- 
ditionally defined by the erection of stone 
monuments with hieroglyphic writing, the 
construction of monumental architecture, 
and dynastic rule by divine kings. Linguis- 
tic research indicates that the Comitán 
area was home to speakers of several Maya 
languages, including Coxoh (now extinct), 
Tojolabal, and Tzeltal (Campbell 1988), 
but it is unclear which of these languages 
was spoken in the Classic period. 

Objects found in elite tombs indicate 
that ancient residents of the Comitán Valley 
participated in widespread trade networks. 
Indeed, the Comitán region was adjacent 
to some of the most powerful Maya dynas- 
ties in the Classic period. To the north 
lay Palenque and Tonina, Classic-period 
centers known for their fluid sculptures in 
stucco and sandstone. To the east, Maya 
centers along the Usumacinta River bat- 
tled for control of land and resources. Most 
prominent were Yaxchilan and Piedras 
Negras, polities whose rulers enlisted the 
lords of subsidiary centers to create com- 
plicated, centuries-long networks of alli- 
ance and enmity. The sculptural record of 
the Comitan Valley suggests connections 
between sites in this region and those to the 
north and east—especially in monuments 
that reference warfare. Like many parts of 
the Maya world, this region was embroiled 
in belligerent confrontations with other 
Maya centers. 

A number of sites flourished in the 


1.3. Map of the Maya region, with major sites mentioned in the text. Modified by the author from basemap 
by Sémhur, © Sémhur/Wikimedia Commons/CC-BY-SA-3.0. 


Comitán area by 700 CE, including 
Chinkultic, Quen Santo, Tenam Puente, 
and Tenam Rosario (figure 1.4). Artists 

at each site created a distinctive body of 
sculpture. Tenam Puente produced in-the- 
round sculptures of kings and captives that 
seem to reference the mighty northern 
city of Tonina. Its neighbor, Tenam Rosa- 
rio, placed monuments in the ballcourt; 
these sculptures appropriated motifs origi- 
nally associated with the power of Central 
Mexico. On the east side of the valley, the 
undulating riverine landscape of Chinkul- 
tic was dotted with stelae depicting dynasts 


1.4. Map of the Comitán region, with sites men- 
tioned in the text. Courtesy of Aaron Giddings. 
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engaged in rituals related to timekeeping, 
governance, and warfare. The architectural 
center of Quen Santo just to the east over- 
lay a dramatic cave system, and local artists 
produced sculptures of the ancestors in 
unusual, nonnaturalistic forms. Although 
these sites were located within walking dis- 
tance of one another, artists at each center 
created distinctive works of art. 

Much of that art, however, looks differ- 
ent from the art of famous Maya courts at 
places like Palenque and Yaxchilan. This 
might explain the absence of the Comi- 
tán region from standard surveys of Maya 
archaeology and art history, despite decades 
of excavation in the area. Carved stone ste- 
lae are often the first point of entry into 
Maya history, from early publications on 
the Maya to modern-day archaeological 
projects. In their naturalistic representation 
of people, Maya stelae present a link to the 
past that often feels personal—and their 
hieroglyphic inscriptions provide import- 
ant information about history and politics. 
Sculptures from the Comitán area incorpo- 
rate unusual styles, iconography, and hiero- 
glyphic writing. They use familiar motifs 
but put them together differently; they 
construct familiar phrases but with unusual 
combinations of words. 

When the Comitán region does appear 
in studies of Maya art, it is often con- 
sidered peripheral, a marginal zone that 
lacked the sophistication of other Maya 
centers. Describing the stelae of Chinkul- 
tic, Sylvanus Morley (1938, 1:318) decried 
their “lack of skill and technical profi- 
ciency.” Pal Kelemen (1943, 1:134), in 
his landmark publication on art of the 
ancient Americas, wrote that a stone disc 
from the site of Chinkultic was “tinged 
... with an elusive alienness.” Olivier de 


Montmollin (1995:36-38) characterized the 
area of Tenam Rosario as a “hinterland,” 
a “developmental backwater.” In all of 
these cases, art from the Comitán area is 
described as something not purely Maya, a 
product of provincial artists unable to create 
work that looks like that of other, more 
central Maya sites. 

This book suggests something a lit- 
tle more complicated. It arose from a 
chance discovery in the now-digitized slide 
library at the University of Texas at Aus- 
tin. Cataloging aerial photographs of Maya 
archaeological sites taken in the 1970s, I 
stumbled across images of Chinkultic—the 
very acropolis captured in the Popular Sci- 
ence article. I was eager for more informa- 
tion about what looked like a remarkable 
site and intrigued when I realized that no 
one had considered them from a regional 
art-historical perspective, even though 
archaeologists had unearthed many sculp- 
tures from the area. Over several seasons of 
field research at sites in the Comitán area, 
in museums throughout Chiapas, and in 
archaeological archives in Mexico City, I 
put together the pieces of this overlooked 
corner of the Maya world, building on and 
making connections between the work of 
generations of talented scholars from Mex- 
ico, Guatemala, and the United States. My 
research included visual and archival anal- 
ysis as well as new photography of almost 
thirty sculptures. Taking photographs 
enabled me to create drawings, many of 
them published for the first time here, 
which allow viewers to understand the com- 
plicated linework of these low-relief pieces. 

My research indicates that, far from 
being an unrefined cultural outpost, the 
Comitan area was home to sophisticated 
and inventive artistic programs. Artists 


from sites in the Comitan Valley com- 
bined far-flung influences and local inno- 
vations, actively constructing works of art 
that expressed ideas about site history and 
civic identity. Earlier scholars criticized the 
unusual artistic elements in Comitán-area 
sculptures, as if local artists were somehow 
unable to grasp the tenets of Maya sculp- 
ture. This research suggests that those 
unusual artistic elements are not the result 
of the misunderstanding of Maya artistic 
canons—instead, they represent the active 
appropriation and manipulation of those 
canons. Comitán-area artists created sculp- 
tures with unique combinations of the 
widespread and the local, and those sculp- 
tures played a meaningful role in the cre- 
ation of identity at each area center. 

In the following chapters I explore 
how monuments from Comitán worked 
to construct local civic identities. We can 
understand sculptures as active agents in 
the construction of local identities. For the 
Maya, stone sculptures were not inanimate 
objects; they could act upon the world. 
Maya inscriptions attest to the potential 
animacy of objects (e.g., Houston and Stu- 
art 1998). In Maya hieroglyphic writing, for 
instance, the quotative particle che/che’en/ 
chehen is used to record not only human 
speech but also speech by objects (includ- 
ing ceramics, bones, and stone sculptures) 
and more abstract beings, like gods and 
even time periods (Grube 1998). Sculptures 
could interact with humans as well as with 
one another. The Tablet of the Orator 
and the Tablet of the Scribe at Palenque 
depict kneeling figures facing a throne or 
stairway. Glyphic passages associated with 
these figures are written in the second per- 
son, implying that they would have “spo- 
ken” to the human standing between them 
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(Houston and Stuart 1998:88). Several 
inscriptions at Copan, meanwhile, are quo- 
tations of royal speech, suggesting that they 
could “speak” in place of the ruler (Stuart 
and Law 2010). 

Questions remain about the type of 
agency possessed by stone sculptures in 
Classic Maya centers: were they human- 
like agents, capable of the same range of 
actions? Or were they semiagents, able 
to participate in social relationships but 
without the full range of active potential 
possessed by humans (Gell 1998; Gosden 
2001)? What is clear is that personhood 
for the ancient Maya was not something 
afforded only to humans. Instead, it was 
divisible, able to be extended and shared 
by both humans and objects, including 
objects that are today thought of as works 
of art (Stuart 1996; Looper 2003; Houston, 
Stuart, and Taube 2006). Once carved, for 
example, stone stelae could take on the k’uh 
(holy essence) of the royal people depicted 
on their surface (Stuart 1996:157; Houston, 
Stuart, and Taube 2006:83-84). Repre- 
sentations of patron deities in the form of 
effigies were also considered animate and 
were bathed, dressed, and housed (Stuart 
2006a:96—98; Baron 2016b:61-65). Because 
personhood was fluid and extendable, it was 
important to perform the correct rituals to 
bind or tether it appropriately (Astor- 
Aguilera 2010). Human action was thus a 
crucial part of negotiating the agency of 
objects. This is still a focus for ritual action 
among the modern Tzotzil Maya. “The 
most important interaction in the universe,” 
Evon Vogt (1993:19) explains, “is not 
between persons, nor between persons and 
objects, but among the innate souls of per- 
sons and material objects.” As objects that 
could be imbued with personhood, these 
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sculptures were active players in ancient 
cityscapes, potentially enlivened by human 
action taking place around them. 

Civic identity, in this context, refers to 
the way in which residents of specific cen- 
ters understood themselves as a corporate 
group, affiliated with a ruling dynasty and 
dynastic center. Although scholars use 
the term “ancient Maya” to refer to peo- 
ple who lived in southern Mexico, Belize, 
Guatemala, and parts of Honduras and El 
Salvador, the label belies an extraordinary 
diversity. Ancient Maya peoples spoke over 
thirty languages, many of which still exist 
today. And while their culture shared a 
number of elements, from systems of gov- 
ernance to specific deities, ancient Maya 
artists also produced a vast range of materi- 
als that reveal differences in how they con- 
sidered themselves versus their neighbors. 
Dynastic centers of the Classic period— 
cities like Palenque, Yaxchilan, and others— 
were cultural hubs, home to site-specific 
patron deities, dynasties, and systems of 
tribute (Berlin 1963; Baron 2016b; Martin 
2020). Makers at these centers could use 
material culture to define a local identity, 
helping to produce an “us versus them” 
mentality (see, for example, Piedras Negras 
and Yaxchilan, in Golden et al. 2008). 

We can find evidence of civic identity in 
many types of material, including architec- 
ture, ceramics, lithics—and art. For both 
art historians and archaeologists, sculpture 
provides information about how people 
who lived in one place understood their 
corporate identity and how that identity 
was different from the identity of people 
who lived in other places, paid tribute to 
different rulers, and worshipped different 
gods. Such identities have been examined 
by scholars at sites throughout the Maya 


area, including Piedras Negras and Yaxchi- 
lan, as well as at other Mesoamerican cen- 
ters (Proskouriakoff 1960; Tate 1992, 2012; 
Looper 2003; Koontz 2009; Brittenham 
2015). As these works have demonstrated, 
sculpture, when considered in conjunction 
with archaeological evidence, can illumi- 
nate both historical events and conceptions 
of identity. This study builds on these prec- 
edents in its consideration of civic identity 
in the Comitán region. 

It is important to point out, of course, 
that focusing on civic identity leaves open 
questions about other types of affiliation. 
In the Maya area, for instance, evidence 
suggests that houses, or kin-based groups, 
were important segments of collective iden- 
tity (Gillespie 2001). Identity itself is a fluid 
and overlapping construct: people maintain 
multiple identities, from corporate to indi- 
vidual, that may intersect or contradict and 
change over time (Brumfiel 1992; Meskell 
2002; Insoll 2007). Locating identity in the 
material record must be done carefully. We 
may be missing competing or contradic- 
tory identities within the larger civic cor- 
pus—or acts of negotiation and resistance. 
Individual identity, too, is difficult to access. 
Thanks to the decipherment of hiero- 
glyphic writing, we now know more about 
the biographies of some individuals, includ- 
ing rulers and court artists (Coe and Kerr 
1997; Martin and Grube 2008). We lack 
that level of detail in Comitán. Instead, I 
focus on corporate identity, while acknowl- 
edging that this is only one aspect of how 
ancient Maya denizens of Comitán would 
have understood their place in the world. 

The sculptures in this book were pre- 
sumably commissioned by people in power. 
This is consistent throughout the ancient 
Maya area, where local rulers appear on 


works of art that portray them performing 
rituals, defeating enemies, and interact- 
ing with members of their family and their 
court. Evidence suggests that Maya artists 
of the Classic period were members of the 
elite. At Aguateca, where a royal compound 
was abandoned in a hurry around 800 CE, 
artifacts associated with scribes were discov- 
ered in several rooms of the palace (Inomata 
1997). The sculptures I consider in this 
book, then, do not represent average Maya 
citizens—yet they had the ability to act 
upon those citizens, to inform the move- 
ments of their body as they interacted with 
sculptures in plazas and ballcourts, and to 
proclaim specific messages to locals and vis- 
itors alike. Those messages were calculated 
and undeniably elite and are deconstructed 
in the following chapters. 

The messages conveyed by Maya sculp- 
tures in the Comitán region were also 
put together in innovative ways. This has 
broader implications for the study of ancient 
civilizations, particularly our understanding 
of cultural frontiers. Comitán is located on 
the western edge of the Maya area: to the 
west are groups who produced ceramics 
and architecture indicating that they were 
Zoque, another group with a long history in 
Chiapas (Lowe 1977; Calnek 1988; Dome- 
nici and Lee 2012). There is no evidence of 
a distinct border between Maya and Zoque 
in the Late Classic period, however (Paris 
and López Bravo 2017), and the material 
record indicates that the adoption of traits 
associated with either group was eclectic. 
Maya-style sculpture, for example, has been 
found far to the west of the Comitán area, at 
sites like López Mateos and Peñitas (Navar- 
rete, Lee, and Silva Rhoads 1993). Likewise, 
the builders of some Comitán Valley sites 
used an unusual architectural technique 
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also recorded in non-Maya sites to the west 
(Gussinyer 1974). 

Because there is no distinct bound- 
ary between cultural groups in this area, I 
consider the Comitán region as a frontier 
rather than as a border. Unlike borders, 
frontiers consist of multiple overlapping 
boundaries that may vary over time; a fron- 
tier can be conceptualized as a zone rather 
than a line (Elton 1996; Parker 2002, 2006). 
Although the term “frontiers” has histori- 
cally been used to discuss the extent of colo- 
nial empires (Turner 1920; see Rodseth and 
Parker 2005), contemporary scholars define 
frontiers as spaces that exist on the edges of 
things, whether empires or cultural spheres, 
or at the conjunction of peoples, places, or 
ideas (Kopytoff 1987; Parker 2002:373; but 
see Ogundiran 2014:6). The frontier is a 
zone of transition, where “geographic and 
cultural borders were not clearly defined” 
(Adelman and Aron 1999:815). The archae- 
ological record of the broader Comitán 
region supports this concept of the frontier, 
indicating fluid cultural affiliations over 
time. For example, Ojo de Agua, a site west 
of the Comitán area, was first settled by 
Zoque or Mixe-Zoque groups then later 
occupied and overbuilt by Maya peoples 
(de Montmollin 1995: note 21). The min- 
imal sculpture at the site is not in a typical 
Maya style but instead in the style of Quen 
Santo, an alternative Maya artistic tradition 
examined in chapter 5 (Navarrete 1979; de 
Montmollin 1995:47). The archaeology 
of Ojo de Agua underlines the mobility 
of ancient populations: people, ideas, and 
objects moved around the landscape. Inter- 
action between different groups of people 
characterizes the history of this area; any 
borders that did exist would have been fluid. 

Early explorers and archaeologists 
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attributed some of the eccentricities of 
Comitán-area sculpture to its frontier loca- 
tion. Sylvanus Morley (1938, 1:318) went 
so far as to say that the unusual qualities 
of sculpture from Chinkultic were to be 
expected in “a place so far removed” from 
the Maya center. Morley’s comments reflect 
a bias, pervasive in archaeology and art his- 
tory, that the core of a cultural area is more 
sophisticated than the periphery. In this 
understanding, popularized especially since 
the introduction of world systems theory 
(Wallerstein 1974), innovation moves uni- 
directionally from the center to the fron- 
tier. As a number of scholars have pointed 
out, however, this approach is colonialist in 
nature, overly generalized in application, 
and dependent on homogeneity in social 
groups and the material record (Schortman 
and Urban 1992; Lightfoot and Martinez 
1995; Jennings 2006). 

This research approaches frontiers from 
a different perspective, using recent under- 
standings of frontiers as dynamic zones of 
cultural exchange. In this view, frontiers are 
places of cultural confrontation where peo- 
ple come into contact with new populations, 
objects, and ideas and “cultural constructs 
are created and transformed” (Lightfoot and 
Martinez 1995:472). Diverse and dynamic, 
frontiers are places where new meanings 
and practices emerge, and they are charac- 
terized by innovation and hybridity (White 
1991:xxvi; Bhabha 1994; Parker 2002:372). 
This is not to say that innovation does not 
happen at the center; rather, this perspec- 
tive assigns equal value to artistic variation 
occurring on the periphery. It asserts that 
the artistic styles of frontier places are the 
result of choices made by artists in response 
to specific aesthetic preferences and histor- 
ical contingencies, rather than the passive 


reception of influences from the center 
(Stein 2002). Archaeological research sup- 
ports the study of frontiers as dynamic, 
and the material culture of frontier places 
reflects innovation, interchange, and 
hybridity (Hirth 1988; Joyce 1988; White 
1991; Schortman and Urban 1994; Rice and 
Rice 2005; Ogundiran 2014). 

Understanding the Comitán Valley as 
a frontier allows us a different perspective 
on art and writing from the region, one 
that respects the agency and ingenuity of 
local artists. It also adds a new data set that 
complements the study of other frontiers, 
in Mesoamerica and beyond. On the south- 
eastern Maya frontier, located in what is 
today Honduras and El Salvador, diverse 
groups manipulated Maya imagery to meet 
specific local goals. Here Quirigua, the 
most dominant city of the Motagua Val- 
ley, displayed predominantly Maya traits, 
but thirteen other sites in the same valley 
did not. For archaeologists, this suggested 
that two distinct elite identities existed in 
the area (Schortman 1986; Schortman and 
Nakamura 1991). Data from the south- 
eastern frontier indicate that ancient elites 
made conscious links between material 
culture—whether ceramics, sculpture, or 
architecture—and identity and emphasize 
the importance of considering multiple 
types of evidence. Studies of ancient Maya 
frontiers tend to focus on the southeastern 
borderlands, perhaps because they repre- 
sent the edge not just of the Maya area but 
also of Mesoamerica, a broader cultural 
zone. While far removed from the Motagua 
Valley, then, this project contributes to our 
understanding of frontiers by examining 
processes of identity construction in a dif- 
ferent part of the Maya world. 

The long-lived sculptural traditions of 


the Comitán area also provide a new per- 
spective on the Classic “Maya Collapse.” 
Over the course of a few generations in the 
ninth century, Maya peoples in centers to 
the north and east migrated away from cit- 
ies. Across the southern lowlands, the writ- 
ten record ended as centers were abandoned 
and sculptures with legible hieroglyphic 
writing were no longer erected. The mas- 
sive monumental architecture of the Classic 
period also ceases, and dynastic rulers drop 
out of history. The last recorded monument 
from Yaxchilan is Lintel 10, which records 
the victory of the site over Piedras Negras 
in 808 CE (Mathews 1988; Houston et al. 
1999). Yaxchilan appears to have collapsed 
soon after. Piedras Negras never recovered 
from its loss, which included the capture of 
its Ruler 7. The last Long Count date—a 
calendrical record counting the number 
of years since the Maya “year zero,” which 
corresponds to 3114 BCE in the Grego- 
rian calendar—appears on a sculpture from 
Tonina in 909 CE. The collapse was not 
a monolithic phenomenon, and it does 
not mark the end of Maya civilization. But 
many of the major centers of the Classic 
period fell silent between 800 and 900 CE. 
During this tumultuous period, sites in 
the Comitan Valley flourished. Ceramic 
analysis at Chinkultic indicates that the 
ballcourt was not completed until approx- 
imately 900 CE, and both Tenam Puente 
and Chinkultic were occupied well into the 
Early Postclassic period (900-1250 CE). As 
it turns out, late florescence and monument 
erection characterize large swaths of the 
western Maya zone. Study of the Comitán 
Valley, then, provides a new perspective on 
an enigmatic period in the Maya area. It 
suggests the Classic to Postclassic transition 
must be understood at a regional level, as 
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the result of a number of competing fac- 
tors, and may be tied to local systems of 
political development (Rice, Demarest, and 
Rice 2004; Golden and Scherer 2013). The 
archaeological record of the Comitán Val- 
ley, moreover, indicates that Classic-period 
sculptures were used at area sites even after 
new sculptures stopped being made. Draw- 
ing from archaeological data showing that 
Maya peoples were manipulating, moving, 
and looking at Classic-period sculptures in 
the Postclassic period, I suggest that we can 
understand the Classic to Postclassic transi- 
tion in the western Maya area as a change in 
the role of sculpture rather than a cessation. 
The sculpture of the Comitán Valley 
has been studied by a number of scholars, 
beginning with Eduard Seler (2003 [1901]), 
a German intellectual who traveled through 
the region in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. Other early explorer-archaeologists 
published monuments from the region 
(Blom and La Farge 1926-1927; Pala- 
cios 1928), but it was only with the advent 
of large-scale archaeological projects (de 
Borhegyi 1968; Gallegos Ruiz 1976; Ball 
1980) that the settlement history of Comi- 
tán-area sites became better understood. 
Since the 1990s, scholars have worked on 
clarifying the history of Comitán-area sites 
and understanding how sculpture fits into 
that history. Carlos Navarrete (1975, 1976, 
1984, 1999, 2001) and Gabriel Laló Jacinto 
(1994, 2000, 2001, 2005) have been key 
figures in this effort, as have other schol- 
ars working in the region (Agrinier 1983; 
de Montmollin 1989, 1995; Álvarez 1994; 
Taladoire 2015b; Wólfel and Hernández 
2016a, 2016b; Wólfel 2022). But sculpture 
from the Comitán area has never been con- 
sidered at a regional level; nor has it been 
studied from an art-historical perspective 
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that carefully examines the style and ico- 
nography of monumental sculpture in con- 
junction with its archaeological context. 

That is where this book comes in. In the 
following chapters I explore art from the 
major sites in and around Comitán to better 
understand how area elites used innovative 
sculptures to construct local civic identities 
and express ideas about history, ritual, and 
power. Although artists in the Comitán 
region created works in a variety of media, I 
focus here on stone sculpture. Several types 
dominate the corpus. Stelae are large, flat 
stones, usually placed upright and carved 
on one or more sides in low relief, although 
some bear no traces of carving. Altars are 
cylindrical in shape with a flat surface on 
top. These disc-shaped stones may be fairly 
low to the ground or quite tall; I refer to the 
latter type as a column altar. Although there 
is evidence that some of these sculptures 
were used as altars, for others we lack infor- 
mation on their function. Comitán-area 
artists also created in-the-round sculptures, 
which are particularly characteristic of 
‘Tenam Puente and Quen Santo. 

Our progression through the sculpture 
of Comitán is geographical, moving from 
the west side of the valley to the east, but 
it includes a chronological element as well: 
sites in the western Comitán region feature 
predominantly Late Classic occupation, 
while centers in the east show significant 
evidence of Postclassic use. I trace the con- 
struction of identity at Tenam Puente in 
chapter 2, examining sculptures from the 
site that evince connections with distant 
superpowers as well as a local style. Chapter 
3 considers a series of ballcourt markers at 
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the nearby site of Tenam Rosario and their 
ties to other Mesoamerican centers. Moving 
to the east side of the Comitán area, chap- 
ter 4 explores the site of Chinkultic, where 
a large corpus of monuments reveals evi- 
dence of a powerful Classic-period dynasty 
and a ritual tradition that emphasized the 
city’s control over other peoples and places. 
Chapter 5 continues our trajectory east- 
ward, examining the sculptures of Quen 
Santo and their role in ancestor worship 
and cave ritual. Chapter 6 considers the end 
of the Classic period in the Comitan Valley 
and what the changing roles of sculpture at 
sites in this region can tell us about cultural 
transformation and collapse. Finally, I offer 
some concluding thoughts about sculpture 
from the Comitán region and directions for 
future research. 

Throughout these chapters, I exam- 
ine how sculptures of the Comitan Valley 
demonstrate artistic innovation, the con- 
struction of civic identities, and the defi- 
nition of a regional Comitán style. The 
monuments of the Comitán area represent 
a unique point of access into how commu- 
nities on the Maya frontier understood the 
world around them in the Late Classic and 
Early Postclassic periods. In doing so, they 
offer us a richer, more nuanced understand- 
ing of Maya art as a whole, which incorpo- 
rates not just the famous central dynasties 
but also the people on the edges. Richard 
Ceough’s article in Popular Science may rep- 
resent Chinkultic’s first and only foray into 
popular readership in the United States, but 
Chinkultic and sites throughout the Comi- 
tán area have much to contribute to the 
story of the ancient Maya. 
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KINGS AND CAPTIVES AT TENAM PUENTE 


LOCATED JUST A FEW miles from the 
modern city of Comitan, the archaeological 
site of Tenam Puente hugs a series of hills 
overlooking the valley floor. Climbing the 
acropolis, visitors today pass through ball- 
courts, patios, and plazas, shaded by trees 
that sprout from the remains of ancient 
buildings. Shouts of schoolchildren echo 
through the architectural groups. From 
the top of the site, the entire Comitan Val- 
ley unfolds in one direction; in the other, 
Tenam Puente, “sheltered on all sides by 
pine-clad hills, lies stretched at your feet” 
(Blom and La Farge 1926-1927, 2:428). 
Tenam Puente would have looked 
quite different in the Late Classic period. 
At that time, the site had expanded dra- 
matically from its beginnings around 500 
CE to include about eighty buildings on 
leveled terraces (Laló Jacinto 2005:758). 
These buildings rose in orderly rows from 
the series of plazas climbing the hill (figure 
2.1). Now reconstructed by archaeologists, 
the temples, stairways, and courtyards of 
the acropolis would have been covered in 
stucco and painted red. Additional stucco 


sculpture would have adorned the facades 
of some buildings, as evidenced by frag- 
ments found in archaeological excavations. 
A sunken ballcourt on the lowest level 
would have entertained large crowds in an 
enormous plaza; two ballcourts in more 
restricted locations may have enthralled 
more elite audiences. 

Large stone monuments adorned the 
ballcourts, plazas, and monumental stair- 
ways throughout the site. Two distinct 
styles of sculpture predominated at Late 
Classic Tenam Puente: bas-relief works, 
similar to sculptures produced in cities of 
the Usumacinta and central lowlands; and 
three-dimensional sculptures in a style 
often associated with the major center of 
Tonina, located several days’ walk north in 
the Ocosingo Valley. Based on their style, 
these sculptures date to the Late Classic 
period. Most were found outside their orig- 
inal context, limiting our ability to further 
refine their dating. But analysis of the artis- 
tic corpus reveals a great deal of informa- 
tion about how the rulers of Tenam Puente 
wanted the center to be understood. 


2.1. Map of Tenam Puente site center. Drawing by author after Laló Jacinto and de la Luz Aguilar 1996: figure 2. 


In this chapter I investigate what the 
artistic program at Tenam Puente can tell 
us about civic identity at the site in the 
Late Classic and Early Postclassic periods. 
I explore how monuments from Tenam 
Puente combine stylistic and iconographic 
elements from other Maya centers with 
local innovations and the ways in which the 
sculptural corpus demonstrates a unique 
local style. That style, I argue, reveals the 
interests of site dynasts in stressing military 
power—and showcases how frontier Maya 
sites were centers of artistic invention, com- 
bining multiple aesthetic influences to cre- 
ate site-specific artistic programs. I begin 
with in-the-round sculptures, which raise 


questions about the link between style and 
politics, before turning to the bas-relief 
monuments, which worked to create a civic 
identity centered on warfare and political 
control. 


In-the-Round Sculptures at Tenam Puente 


After a long journey along the Gulf Coast 
and through the interior of Chiapas, Frans 
Blom and Oliver La Farge (1926-1927, 
2:416) arrived in Comitan, which “is famed 
not only for its drink, but for its pretty girls 
as well, and should be more widely known 
for the hospitality of its inhabitants.” Local 
authorities on history and archaeology 
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Tenam Puente Monument 2. Photos by author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de Comitán. 
2.2a. Front of sculpture. 
2.2b. Back of sculpture. 


showed them examples of ceramics and 
sculpture. One Comitán resident, Don 
Enoc Ortiz, directed them to his ranch out- 
side of town, where they encountered Stela 
1 (discussed later) and Monument 2, in the 
yard of the Finca El Puente. 

Monument 2 presents a powerful state- 
ment about rulership and political narrative 
at Tenam Puente. The sculpture is frag- 
mentary and badly eroded, but it clearly 
depicts a headdress with three stacked 
masks (figure 2.2). The masks are flanked by 
feathers and woven elements and appear to 
repeat: each mask has eyes of a similar size 
and shape as well as a central protrusion, 
broken off, that once constituted a nose or 


more likely the beak of a bird. In addition, 
each mask wears a jeweled headband with a 
central diadem. The back of the monument 
is in better condition than the front: a cen- 
tral woven element ends in a knot and dan- 
gling hair or feathers. Feathers splay from a 
rectangular protrusion in the center. 

Both the in-the-round format and 
iconographic features of this sculpture are 
strikingly similar to works produced at 
Tonina (figure 2.3b; Navarrete 1984:61; 
Laló Jacinto 2000). A large and influential 
site in the Late Classic period, Tonina was 
home to numerous stelae (many of them 
royal portraits), made of sandstone and 
carved in the round. Tonina artists depicted 


Monuments from Tonina with stacked headdresses. 


2.3a. Tonina, Monument 32, front, drawing by Peter Mathews. © President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 2004.15.6.5.12. 


2.3b. Monument 168. Photo by author. 


rulers wearing massive stacked headdresses 
and carrying ceremonial bars; hieroglyphic 
texts generally ran down the back of each 
monument. Placed among the seven ter- 
races of Tonina, these imposing sculptures 
looked out across the landscape in a display 
of royal authority, buttressed by carved 
stone captives often placed nearby. Monu- 
ments were erected in this format at Tonina 
as early as 577 CE and as late as 909, when 
Monument 101 was dedicated (Mathews 
1982:902, 2001:4). 
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This style of dynastic portrait was con- 
sistent and long-lived—and also distinc- 
tive of Tonina. The site's major known 
competitors, including Palenque and cen- 
ters on the Usumacinta River, primarily 
produced low-relief stelae and lintels or 
stucco sculpture attached to architectural 
features. T'he unusual nature of Tonina's 
three-dimensional format, combined with 
its duration, ensured that sculptures of this 
type would have been widely understood as 
characteristic of Tonina artists. The display 


Tenam Puente captive sculpture. Photos by author, 
courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de 
Comitán. 

2.4a. View of the front of the sculpture. 

2.4b. View of the back/top of the sculpture. 


of sculptures carved in the Tonina style at 
Tenam Puente, then, was a meaningful and 
communicative choice. 

Tenam Puente Monument 2 is partic- 
ularly similar to Monument 32 from Ton- 
ina, which also depicts a headdress and the 
upper part of a face (figure 2.3a; Baudez 
1999:59). This headdress is composed 
of three stacked masks wearing jeweled 
headbands, probably representing birds. 
On either side of the masks are woven ele- 
ments, from which more faces emerge. 
Tenam Puente’s Monument 2 closely 
resembles this sculpture: the shapes of the 
worn protrusions at the center of each mask 
likely represent beaks, and the jeweled 
headbands are similar to those on Monu- 
ment 32. We can also see the remains of 
stacked diagonal rectangles on Monument 
2 that are similar to the woven elements 


on either side of the Monument 32 masks. 
The similarities between these two monu- 


ments suggest that Monument 2 at Tenam 
Puente originally depicted a headdress of 
stacked bird masks and formed the upper 
part of a sculpture depicting a ruler in the 
standardized three-dimensional format of 
Tonina. 

While Monument 2 calls to mind the 
royal portraits of Tonina, another set of 
monuments from Tenam Puente recalls 
other aspects of Tonina’s artistic program: 
captives. Seven sculptural fragments from 
Tenam Puente depict bound individuals, 
probably prisoners of war. Evidence sug- 
gests that these sculptures once decorated 
a ballcourt—and they are remarkably sim- 
ilar to monuments that adorned the larg- 
est ballcourt at Tonina. Although at least 
two examples depict decapitated captives, 
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patterns of breakage on the sculptures sug- 
gest that they originally had heads. 

The most complete captive sculpture 
from Tenam Puente was recovered in 


Tomb 4 on the acropolis in 1995 (Laló 
Jacinto 1996:16-17). The sculpture depicts 
a decapitated male captive, kneeling, with 
his torso leaning forward so that his chest 
and thighs are almost touching (figure 2.4). 
His arms are bent at a ninety-degree angle 
and tied behind his back. Ropes are visible 
around his wrists and upper arms, and his 
hands are clenched into fists. The head is 
missing, broken off at the neck. We can 
still see his necklace, however, which con- 
sists of two semicircular flat bands, and his 
hair drapes down his back in thin vertical 
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Additional fragments of captive sculptures from 
Tenam Puente. 

2.5a. Lower half of kneeling captive. Drawing by 
author after Laló Jacinto 1994: photo 9. 

2.5b. Captive with loincloth and glyphs. Drawing by 
author after Laló Jacinto 1994: photo 10. 

2.5c. Element 36. Drawing by author after Laló 
Jacinto 1995: photo 373. 


rows. The individual also wears a loincloth 
attached to a simple belt, visible on either 
side of his hips. Raised squares on the loin- 
cloth indicate that it once bore hieroglyphs. 
Another set of ropes binds the figure’s 
ankles. At the posterior end of the sculp- 
ture, a protrusion forms a tenon that would 
have anchored the monument into a wall. 
This sculpture is one of at least seven 
examples of captives from Tenam Puente. 
Most of these sculptures are in poor condi- 
tion and quite fragmentary. One fragment, 
discovered on the north side of Structure 7, 
depicts the lower half of a kneeling captive 
(figure 2.5a; Laló Jacinto 1994:17). We can 
see two legs, bent at the knee, with a loin- 
cloth descending between them. Another 
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Fragments of captive sculptures from Francisco 
Sarabia. 

2.6a. Seated or kneeling captive. Drawing by author 
after Laló Jacinto 1996: photo 102. 

2.6b. Upper chest, shoulders, and head of captive. 
Drawing by author after Laló Jacinto 1996: photo 103. 


fragment (figure 2.5b) depicts a different 
captive from the waist down; a loincloth 
with two eroded glyph cartouches is still 
apparent. This monument was discovered 
in Ballcourt 3, the uppermost ballcourt at 
the site, on the north side of the central 
playing court (Laló Jacinto 1994:11). An 
additional fragment depicting a captive was 
discovered in the same ballcourt (figure 
2.5c; Lalo Jacinto 1995:114). Designated 
Element 36 by archaeologists, the fragment 
depicts the lower half of an individual, with 
two legs and a loincloth. 

Other fragmentary sculptures depicting 
captives have come to light in the nearby 
community of Francisco Sarabia (Lal6 
Jacinto 1996:32). One depicts the central 
part of the body of a bound individual (fig- 
ure 2.6a). The individual is either kneel- 
ing or seated on crossed legs. He is bent 


forward, so that his chest touches the tops 
of his thighs. His arms are pinned behind 
his back, almost exactly like the arms of the 
most intact captive sculpture, and a rope 
winds across his stomach. The upper torso 
and head of the individual are missing, as 
are his knees. The resident of Francisco 
Sarabia who furnished this sculpture to 
archaeologists reported that he found it sev- 
eral meters below Ballcourt 2, located close 
to his farmland, sometime around 1985. 
The second sculpture fragment recov- 
ered from Francisco Sarabia is the only 
surviving captive sculpture from Tenam 
Puente that includes a head, although it 
was probably reattached in the twentieth 
century (figure 2.6b). The fragment depicts 
the upper torso of an individual. The indi- 


vidual’s arms are bent at ninety degrees 
and pinned behind his back, as in the other 
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2.7. Tonina Monument 108, which also depicts a 
kneeling captive in the round. © Eric Taladoire, 
Projet Tonina/NumArchAm TO_461 (ArchAm— 
CNRS & Université Paris 1 Panthéon-Sorbonne). 


captive sculptures. A rope wraps the upper 
arm, much like the ropes on the upper arms 
of the first captive sculpture. Laló Jacinto 
(1996:32) notes that the head and the torso 
have been separated and put back together 
with gray cement, which indicates that 
the reconstruction of the monument was 
recent. The sculpture is heavily eroded, but 
remains of a pectoral may be visible on the 
chest of the individual. The face has been 
almost completely destroyed, but the pro- 
trusion of the nose and shallow indentations 
for the eyes are still visible. 

The captive sculptures of Tenam Puente 
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most likely decorated one or more ball- 
courts in the Late Classic period. Several 
lines of evidence suggest that they were 
ballcourt markers. First, the remains of ten- 
ons are visible on two of the monuments, 
including the captive sculpture discovered 
in Tomb 4. Tenons indicate that the sculp- 
tures were once anchored into walls. In 
addition, a number of these sculptures were 
discovered near Ballcourts 2 and 3, on the 
upper levels of the acropolis (Laló Jacinto 
2001:639). Visitors to Tenam Puente in 
the mid-twentieth century also reported 
seeing sculptures in the ballcourt. Car- 
los Navarrete visited Tenam Puente with 
Gareth Lowe in 1959 and discovered two 
sculptures of prisoners in the middle of the 
court (Navarrete 1984:61). Archaeological 
excavation in the ballcourts has revealed 
that the playing aisles of several courts were 
also decorated with plain stone markers 
(Laló Jacinto 2001), emphasizing their role 
as locations for the display of sculpture. 
Together, this information indicates that 
the captive sculptures from Tenam Puente 
were ballcourt monuments. 

The style and context of these cap- 
tive sculptures invite further comparison 
with Tonina—and captive sculptures from 
Tonina can help us better understand how 
they may have operated at Tenam Puente. 
Tonina is well known for its depictions of 
captives, recovered largely from the acrop- 
olis at the site (see Becquelin and Baudez 
1979-1982; Yadeun Angulo 1992, 1993). 
Many of the captive sculptures from Tonina 
are carved in the round, in the distinctive 
style of the ancient center—and many, like 
these Tenam Puente examples, have been 
decapitated (figure 2.7). 

Sculptures from the Sunken Ballcourt 
at Tonina provide the clearest parallel to 
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the captive sculptures at Tenam Puente. 
Located on the lowermost level of the Ton- 


ina acropolis, the Sunken Ballcourt was 
decorated with a series of captive sculptures 
commissioned by the ruler K’inich Baaknal 
Chahk (Mathews 1988, 2001; Martin and 
Grube 2008). The central playing aisle was 
lined with six captives, three on each side 
(figure 2.8). Sculptors depicted each cap- 
tive in three dimensions from the waist up. 
Hands tied behind their backs, the captives 
protruded into the playing space of the 
court, anchored by tenons that extended 
into the wall. The captives were already 
decapitated when they were documented 
by archaeologists, but it is unclear at what 
point their heads were removed. Beneath 
the torso of each captive was a carved panel 


Sculptures of captives in the ballcourt at Tonina. 
2.8a. Diagram of captive sculptures showing two 
pieces: the upper body of the captive, carved in the 
round with a tenon anchored in the wall; and the 
lower body, carved in low relief on a panel set flat 
against the sloped wall of the court. Drawing by 
author after Becquelin and Baudez 1979-1982, vol. 
1: figure 13. 

2.8b. Contemporary reconstruction at the site of 
Tonina. Photo by author. 


that depicted the lower half of the body. 
Two legs carved in higher relief at the top 
of the panel were visible, with knees bent, 
as well as a loincloth. Below the legs of 
each captive was a set of glyphs, carved in 
shallower relief. On each panel, a square 
shield, similar to those used by warriors in 
the Usumacinta area, contained the entire 
scene. These captive and panel combina- 
tions were probably placed in the high- 
est tier of the lateral playing walls (Miller 
1998:212-214). 

Epigraphic evidence from Tonina allows 
us to anchor the construction of the ball- 
court in the site’s history and identify the 
captives placed within it. The glyphs reveal 
that the ballcourt was dedicated in 699 
CE to celebrate Baaknal Chahk’s victories 
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2.9. Sculpted head from the collection of Reynaldo 


Gordillo León, Comitán, Chiapas. Photo by author. 


over Tonina’s arch rival, Palenque, in 693 
CE (Martin and Grube 2008:182-183). 
The hieroglyphic panels beneath each cap- 
tive identify his name and place of origin. 
They reveal that each captive was a vassal 
of the ruler of Palenque—yet the captives 
are not from Palenque itself. Instead, the 
vassals appear to represent smaller cities 
within Palenque’s sphere of influence. One 
of the captives, Yax Ahk, is known from 
other carvings that describe him as the 
ajaw (ruler) of a smaller site. Chan Maas, 
another captive, seems to be from La Mar, 
a site located to the south of Piedras Negras 
whose allegiance swung among several 
polity centers in the Late Classic period. 
The captive sculptures from the Tonina 
ballcourt thus continuously present the 
narrative of a specific military campaign, 
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providing a detailed message of dominance 
over named historical individuals. 

Like the sculptures at Tonina, the cap- 
tive sculptures at Tenam Puente probably 
represent historical individuals. Although 
they are too defaced to read today, remains 
of glyph blocks on several sculptures indi- 
cate that they were labeled glyphically. As at 
Tonina, the ballcourt sculptures of Tenam 
Puente presented a carefully constructed 
narrative, affirming the successes of the 
ruling dynasty and communicating the mili- 
tary prowess of the center via the contorted 
bodies of captive warriors. 

Actions taking place on the ballcourts of 
Tenam Puente may have enlivened these 
stone bodies in similar ways: archaeological 
evidence suggests that the captive sculp- 
tures from Tenam Puente had complicated 
biographies, including the potential per- 
formance of sacrifice via decapitation. For 
example, when the captive sculpture was 
placed in Tomb 4 around 800 CE, it was 
already decapitated. The head has never 
been recovered, but breakage on the monu- 
ment (particularly around the necklace and 
hair) indicates that the sculpture once had 
a head. That is, ancient sculptors originally 
carved a whole individual, not a decapitated 
one. The head was severed after its cre- 
ation. Likewise, cement patching on one of 
the fragments from Francisco Sarabia indi- 
cates that the head was removed from the 
body at some point in its history. Another 
sculpted head (figure 2.9), shown to Blom 
and La Farge (1926-1927, 2:419, figure 
350) in Comitán, may have originated at 
Tenam Puente. Despite the murky context 
of these works, it seems likely that the cap- 
tive sculptures from Tenam Puente were 
originally carved with heads, which were at 
some point removed. 
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The decapitation of the captive sculp- 
tures, combined with their placement in 
the ballcourt, suggests that the breakage 
of these monuments may have been part 
of their purpose and meaning. In this view, 
the removal of the head may have been 
an important moment in the biography of 
each object—not a repudiation of its mean- 
ing, but an achievement of something the 
sculpture was designed to do (Just 2005:78). 
We also see similarities with Tonina in this 
sense: many captive sculptures from that 
site were discovered with no heads, while 
others retain theirs. Patterns of break- 
age and fragmentation suggest that these 
sculptures were active players in events at 
their respective site centers. Although this 
differs from the historical Euro-Western 
view of sculpture, in which public monu- 
mental works are rarely created to be bro- 
ken, it speaks to the ability of Maya stone 
sculptures to act in the world, as embodied 
manifestations of specific historical actors. 
The manipulation of stone bodies at Tenam 
Puente and Tonina would have been mean- 
ingful for viewers at both sites, engaging 
them in acts of violence directed at specific 
historical individuals. 

Could the artistic style of sculptures 
from Tenam Puente reflect political affilia- 
tion with Tonina? Similar styles often mark 
interaction and even relationships in the 
Maya world. For example, Matthew Looper 
(1995:71) suggests that Altars M and N at 
Quirigua consciously looked to the zoo- 
morphic sculptures of Copan and in doing 
so reflected political ties between the two 
sites. Looper notes that the similar altars 
expressed ties not just between two polities 
but also between two kings, suggesting that 
sculptural style could reflect individual rela- 
tionships as well as broader sociopolitical 
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2.10. Lintel depicting a sajal of Site R dancing with 
Yaxchilan’s Bird Jaguar IV. Courtesy of Nikolai 
Grube. 


ones. The style of architecture was also 
meaningful: the monumental construc- 
tion projects of Quirigua ruler Butz’-Tiliw 
turned the smaller site into a “miniature 
replica of Copan” (Looper 1995:72), again 
reflecting the relationship between the two 
centers. The same is true in other parts of 
the Maya area: the twin stelae of El Perú, 
for instance, seem to reflect the site’s polit- 
ical alliance with Calakmul (Martin and 
Stuart 2009; Zapata 2009), suggesting that 
artistic style was widely used and under- 
stood as a way to reflect and negotiate polit- 
ical relationships. 

In some cases, stylistic similarity is 
the result of artists working at multiple 
sites. Mary Miller and Claudia Britten- 
ham (2013:164) describe this as “artistic 
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The capture and delivery of captives as depicted at 
Piedras Negras and La Mar. 

2.11a. Piedras Negras Stela 12. Drawing by David 
Stuart © President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
2004.15.6.19.38. 

2.11b. La Mar Stela 3, Chiapas, Mexico. Maya, 

Late Classic (795 CE). Copyright © 2000 John 
Montgomery, JMoog19. 


diplomacy,” in which dynasts of major cen- 
ters like Yaxchilan sent artists to subsidiary 
sites to create sculpture (see also Houston 
2021:37-45). Bonampak Stela 1 and Lintel 
2, for example, are signed by sculptors who 
also produced work at Yaxchilan (Miller 
1986; Arellano Hernández 1998; Miller 
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and Brittenham 2013). Piedras Negras fol- 
lowed a similar pattern: El Cayo Altar 4, 
the New Orleans Panel, and the Cleveland 
Panel are signed by artists from the polity 
center (Houston 1993:135; Montgomery 
1995:472-473). Stylistic similarities often 
speak to political affiliations even when we 
lack the signatures of specific artists. For 
example, the architecture of Yaxchilan’s 
subsidiary sites is so similar to that of Yax- 
chilan that it led Golden and colleagues 
(2008:267; see also Golden 2010:381) to 
suggest some manner of oversight by Yax- 
chilan. Yaxchilan’s control over artistic and 
architectural production may have helped 
it to maintain political control over its sec- 
ondary centers (Golden et al. 2008; Golden 
2010). Throughout the Usumacinta area, 
then, stylistic similarities reflect political 
interaction, sometimes due to the move- 
ment of artists from the polity center to 
outlying sites. 

Style can reflect interaction between 
sites, but it is not a rote marker of subor- 
dination. Instead, stylistic similarities can 
go hand in hand with acts of resistance. 
Returning to Quirigua, Looper (1995:72) 
argues that Altars M and N were “dou- 
ble-edged,” affirming political connections 
but also proclaiming the autonomy of the 
Quirigua polity. Similar statements emerge 
from monuments in the Usumacinta area, 
where the Late Classic period witnesses 
the increasing importance of courtly elites, 
many described with the title of sajal, a rank 
whose meaning remains unclear. Sajals and 
other elites sought to elevate their own sta- 
tus in addition to that of the king (Golden 
2010; Jackson 2013; Miller and Brittenham 
2013). We see this at Site R, a subsidiary 
site in the Yaxchilan polity, where Lintel 4 
(figure 2.10) depicts the sajal of the smaller 


site performing a dance with Bird Jaguar 
IV, the Yaxchilan ruler (Looper 2009:38- 
40). Dancing together, the two appear 
almost as equals—a far cry from earlier 
representations, which prioritized the ruler 
(Miller and Brittenham 2013:165). Differ- 
ences in the presentation of the same scene 
can be revealing. Stela 12 at Piedras Negras 
(figure 2.11a) shows a sajal from La Mar, 
another subsidiary site, presenting captives 
to Ruler 7. The same battle is described 

on Stela 3 from La Mar (figure 2.11b), but 
here the La Mar sajal is shown taking the 
captive—and Ruler 7 is completely absent 
(Golden 2010; Miller and Brittenham 
2013:166). Peripheral sites in the Usumac- 
inta area may have used the same artistic 
style (and often the same sculptors) as the 
center, but the monuments memorialize 
acts of self-aggrandizement that may have 
conflicted with the political goals of the 
dynasts they emulated. 

The style of monuments can also speak 
to specific moments in the relationship 
between sites. Stela 1 from Palenque, for 
example, is the only Classic-period stela 
from the site and is carved in the round, 
in the style of Tonina (figure 2.12). Dis- 
covered on the slope of the Temple of 
the Cross, Stela 1 depicts Palenque king 
K’inich Kaan Bahlam II and marks the 
9.13.0.0.0 period ending, 692 CE (Mathews 
2005; Martin and Grube 2008:169; Stuart 
and Stuart 2008:195). Miller (1998:208) 
notes not only that it is carved in the 
three-dimensional style of Tonina but 
also that it is made of a “more porous and 
probably foreign rock,” calling to mind the 
sandstone used for Tonina sculpture. Based 
on these characteristics, she argues that 
the sculpture represents a tribute payment 
from Tonina to Palenque. Importantly, 
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2.12. Palenque Stela 1. Photo by author. 


evidence from Tonina indicates that in 692 
CE, when the sculpture was dedicated, the 
two cities would have been at war; inscrip- 
tions describe a “star war” undertaken by 
Tonina king Baaknal Chahk against the 
Palenque polity in that year (Mathews 
2001; Martin and Grube 2008:181). The 
contentious relationship between the two 
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cities, combined with the style and mate- 
rial of Stela 1, suggested to Miller that the 
monument represents tribute paid from a 
losing center to a winning one. The style of 
this monument reads as a self-conscious ref- 
erence to the relationship between the two 
cities. 

These examples show that style com- 
municated in the Maya world. Maya cities 
in this area recognized the artistic styles of 
their neighbors and used that style in a vari- 
ety of ways. Whether sites imposed their 
own style on others or borrowed the style 
of allies and adversaries to make a specific 
statement, artistic style was understood as 
distinctive of specific people and places. 
This has important ramifications for the 
similarities between Tenam Puente and 
Tonina: based on other Maya monuments, 
we can assert that the use of Tonina’s sculp- 
tural style at Tenam Puente was both delib- 
erate and communicative. 

Several other lines of evidence point 
to connections between Tenam Puente 
and Tonina. Architectural synchronicities 
abound: both sites maintained similar ball- 
courts in an accessible plaza at the base of 
the acropolis: both ballcourts are sunken, 
with enclosed, uneven end zones. The two 
site centers are both massive construc- 
tions placed atop one modified hill. Miller 
(1998:209) writes that “the architecture 
of Tonina is particularly hierarchical and 
structured.” We see this at Tenam Puente 
as well, where a series of terraces creates an 
orderly march from a wide plaza to a highly 
restricted acropolis. Both sites may also 
have used a distinctive method to display 
stone sculptures. Archaeological excava- 
tion at Tenam Puente revealed that several 
stairways were marked by masonry cubes 
(Laló Jacinto 1994, 2005). In at least two 
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cases, archaeologists recovered the bases of 
stelae in association with these cubes, indi- 
cating that they were used to display stelae 
(Lal6 Jacinto 2005:766). This is similar to 
Tonina, where constructions in the centers 
of stairways were also used to display sculp- 
ture (Becquelin and Baudez 1979-1982). 
Archaeologists have also noted similarities 
between domestic ceramic types from the 
Upper Grijalva Basin and Tonina, perhaps 
indicating contact between these regions 


(Bryant, Clark, and Cheetham 2005, 2:547). 


There are other more circumstantial 
links between Tenam Puente and Tonina. 
The location of Tenam Puente suggests 
that it would have represented a strategic 
alliance for the northern site. Engaged in 
belligerent confrontations with other Maya 
cities, Tonina may have sought to control 
the trade routes passing through the Comi- 
tán Valley by recruiting Tenam Puente as 
a subsidiary center. Perched atop a series 
of hills at the edge of the valley, Tenam 
Puente faces inward, away from the valley 
below—but the view from the upper acrop- 
olis spans almost the entirety of the plain. 
The position of the site indicates that resi- 
dents could have maintained visual control 
over traffic moving along the trade routes 
on the valley floor. Tenam Puente was the 
largest and wealthiest site in the western 
Comitán Valley, in a good position to con- 
trol the flow of goods and people along the 
trade routes below (Laló Jacinto 2005); it 
would have represented an economically 
advantageous ally. This point is acknowl- 
edged by Bryant, Clark, and Cheetham 
(2005, 2:547): “Tonina elites must have 
looked somewhere for tribute while raising 
their huge pyramid and conducting battles. 
The logical area would have been down the 
Ocosingo Valley to the southwest toward 


the Comitán Valley and upper Grijalva 
Basin.” 

The archaeological record shows sim- 
ilarities in sculpture and architecture, and 
Tenam Puente’s wealth and proximity to 
trade routes would have made it an attrac- 
tive subsidiary site, but we have no concrete 
evidence of interaction between Tenam 
Puente and Tonina. Epigraphic informa- 
tion from Tenam Puente is limited, with 
many inscriptions in poor condition and no 
emblem glyph yet identified. The numer- 
ous inscriptions of Tonina, meanwhile, 
document confrontations with sites to the 
north and east, like Palenque and Pomona, 
but never mention sites in the Comitán area 
to the south. 

In addition, the replication of the Ton- 
ina artistic style at other sites in Chiapas 
suggests that emulating the regional center 
did not always indicate political affiliation in 
the Late Classic period. Some Tonina-style 
sculptures at other sites do seem to indicate 
polity membership. In the Chilón-Bachajón 
area, for instance, one sculpture with the 
Tonina emblem glyph, plus examples of 
Tonina-style ceramics, may show that area 
residents were part of the more powerful 
polity. In other cases, however, sculptures 
in the style of Tonina have been recorded 
at sites that were not part of the polity. 
This is true at Santa Elena Poco Uinic, 
where Mathews (in Taladoire 2015b:59) 
recorded several sculptures that take the 
form of pedestals or statue bases like those 
found at Tonina. Despite these similarities, 
inscriptions at the site include an emblem 
glyph and mention a local ruler, suggesting 
that the site was not affiliated with Ton- 
ina. Chuctiepa and Tortuguero were also 
home to sculptures in the style of Tonina, 
although Tortuguero was more likely part 
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of the Palenque polity (Blom and La Farge 
1926-1927, 2:425; Schele 1991; Baudez 
1999:59; Taladoire 2015b:58). 

Sculptures in the Tonina style are not 
sufficient, by themselves, to determine the 
extent of the Late Classic polity. Unlike at 
Yaxchilan, we have no evidence that Ton- 
ina dynasts were interested in explicitly 
replicating the style of their city at smaller, 
subsidiary sites. And while debate about 
the extent of the Tonina polity is ongoing, 
current research indicates that its southern- 
most extent was closer to Santa Elena Poco 
Uinic, north of Tenam Puente and the 
Comitán Valley (Taladoire 2015b). 

Linguistic evidence may help to explain 
the political machinations at play in Late 
Classic Chiapas. Some scholars have 
identified a Tzeltalan substratum in the 
inscriptions of Tonina as well as at Tenam 
Puente, Chinkultic, and other sites to the 
south (Taladoire 2015b:64). A shared lin- 
guistic identity may explain why Tonina 
made war predominantly to the north 
and east, while leaving southern centers 
untouched. Considering current linguis- 
tic distributions, other scholars argue for 
a Tojolabal identity for Tonina and the 
regions to the south, including the Comi- 
tán plateau (Bryant, Clark, and Cheetham 
2005:547). The position of the Comitán 
region on the linguistic border between 
Tzeltal-speaking and Tojolabal-speaking 
populations makes it difficult to assess lin- 
guistic affiliations in the Classic period—as 
does the likelihood that multiple languages 
were spoken in the area in the ancient past 
(Navarrete 1990). In both scenarios, Ton- 
ina shared linguistic and cultural ties with 
regions to the south and made war instead 
with different Maya groups. 

In the absence of specific epigraphic 
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information, current data suggest that the 
use of the Tonina style at Tenam Puente 
represents emulation rather than political 
interaction. Perhaps the elites of Tenam 
Puente sought to represent themselves and 
their history according to the precepts of 
the Tonina style, associating themselves 
with divine kingship and trumpeting their 
geopolitical supremacy by using the same 
vocabulary of forms. The eclectic sculptural 
record of the Comitan Valley incorporated 
ideas and motifs from many peoples and 
places; perhaps the sculptors of Tenam 
Puente appropriated an art style that they 
thought most fitting for the representation 
of local kings and conquests. 


Low-Relief Sculptures of Tenam Puente 


From royal rituals to the decapitation of 
captives, the Tonina-style monuments at 
Tenam Puente offer insight into the types 
of events that may have taken place at the 
site, but they are only part of its sculptural 
corpus. Additional sculptures carved in low 
relief echo the themes of the works already 
discussed while using a different artistic 
style and a new set of iconographic motifs. 
They revolve around a core message of mil- 
itary strength, but they convey this idea in 
different ways. 

One low-relief sculpture (figure 2.13) 
depicts a standing individual holding a 
struggling captive by the hair. The upper 
section is in considerably worse shape than 
the lower section, which was discovered in 
a different location at the site (Laló Jacinto 
1995). The standing individual stands fron- 
tally, his chest facing the viewer, with his 
face in profile. He holds a spear with his 
left hand, positioned as if about to strike 
the captive he holds with his right. His face 


Tenam Puente low-relief captive stela. 
2.13a. Photo by author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de Comitán. 
2.13b. Drawing by author. 


is mostly eroded. He wears an enormous seen in profile view, descends from his right 
feather headdress, with plumes splaying wrist. Lines around the waist suggest a belt 

toward the top and right sides of the mon- assemblage, and the left edge of a loincloth 

ument. The majority of his body is missing, is just visible before the breakage. The cap- 
but we can see a cuff made of beads. An tive occupies the lower left section of the 


Usumacinta-style rectangular cloth shield, composition. He lifts his left arm toward 
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2.14. Yaxchilan, Lintel 45, drawing by lan Graham © President and Fellows of Harvard College, Peabody 


Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 2004.15.6.6.16. 


the standing individual, as if in protest, and 
wears a rope around his neck; he is other- 
wise naked. 

At first glance, the scene depicted on this 
work is familiar: many Maya monuments 
show a standing individual, often a ruler, 
interacting with captives in the lower reg- 
ister. Closer study, however, reveals that 
this stela is one of a relatively small cor- 
pus of works that show the act of capture, 
a standardized scene in Maya art (Schele 
and Miller 1986:212). A key part of the act 
of capture is the depiction of the captor 
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holding the captive by the hair, which I 
refer to as the “hair-pulling motif.” This 
motif is the ultimate symbol of subjuga- 
tion, as explained by Schele and Miller 
(1986:212): “Throughout Mesoamerican 
art, the manner by which the captive .. . 
is held by the hair universally symbolizes 
capture and defeat.” 

A review of Late Classic Maya art reveals 
that most depictions of the hair-pulling 
motif on monumental sculpture come 
from the Usumacinta area (Miller 1998; 
Miller and Brittenham 2013), specifically 


from Yaxchilan and the cities it controlled. 
On Structure 44 at Yaxchilan, for exam- 
ple, three lintels depict a ruler and captive, 
much like the low-relief captive stela from 
Tenam Puente. Lintel 45 shows Shield 


Lintels from Structure 1 at Bonampak. Drawings by 
author after drawings by Peter Mathews. 

2.154. Lintel 1. 

2.15b. Lintel 2. 

2.15c. Lintel 3. 


Jaguar III, who ruled Yaxchilan from 681 to 
742 CE, holding the hair of a kneeling cap- 
tive named Aj’ Nik’ (figure 2.14). The lintel 
records his capture in 681 CE, although the 
sculpture was most likely dedicated in 731 
or 732 CE (Martin and Grube 2008:123- 
124). Two other lintels from Structure 44, 
numbered 44 and 46, show similar scenes 
(Graham 1979:p3:97, p3:101). 

The lintels of Structure 44 at Yaxchi- 
lan interact with hieroglyphic texts and 
images on the stairway below to showcase 
the victories of Shield Jaguar III (Prosk- 
ouriakoff 1963; Mathews 1988; Tate 
1992). For example, both Lintel 45 and 
the step beneath it feature the same cap- 
tive (Mathews 1988:159). The interac- 
tion between sculptural elements on this 
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2.16. Dos Caobas Stela 1, front. Courtesy of Joel 
Skidmore. 


building—combined with the performative 
potential of the hieroglyphic stairway, in 
which users could activate the sculptures by 
stepping on the treads—renders this use of 
the hair-pulling motif particularly potent. 
As Miller and Brittenham (2013:95) note, 
“The text and imagery of Yaxchilan’s Struc- 
ture 44 suggest that capture is not comple- 
tive; it is ongoing . . . it may be reanimated 
by the victories of the moment, understood 
through attire and rhetoric to be events like 
in kind with those of the past and to predict 
events in the future.” At Yaxchilan, then, 
the hair-pulling motif was part of programs 
designed to situate the ruler within a larger 
narrative. Those programs emphasized 

the power of the victor, the continued 
subjugation of the captive, and the role of 
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the act of capture in the history—and the 
future—of the city. 

The hair-pulling motif also appears at 
sites controlled by Yaxchilan, most nota- 
bly at Bonampak, where three lintels from 
Structure 1 depict rulers holding captives 
by the hair (figure 2.15). The lintels from 
Bonampak mirror the three lintels from 
Yaxchilan in placement and in theme, 
demonstrating a shared iconography and 
style between the two sites. A sculptor’s 
signature on Bonampak Lintel 2 explains 
the similarity: it is the signature of a sculp- 
tor whose work also appears at Yaxchilan, 
suggesting that this artist may have been 
“loaned” to Bonampak from the polity cen- 
ter to carve the Structure 1 lintels (Hous- 
ton 2012:160). The murals of Bonampak’s 
Structure 1 also feature the hair-pulling 
motif in Room 2, where the central act of 
capture involves holding a struggling cap- 
tive by the hair (see figure 2.19c). 

The hair-pulling motif also appears on 
Stela 1 from Dos Caobas, another site con- 
trolled by Yaxchilan (figure 2.16; Tovalin 
Ahumada et al. 1998; Cougnaud et al. 
2003). Two standing figures on Stela 1 sur- 
round a squatting captive. The figure on 
the left grasps the captive by the hair with 
his left hand. The hieroglyphs on this side 
of the stela are badly worn, but the name of 
this figure includes Ik’ Muuy, and he may 
be a local Dos Caobas lord (Zender 2005). 
The figure holding a spear and shield on 
the right side of the captive is probably 
Shield Jaguar III. Stela 1 is carved on both 
sides, and the other side of the monument 
depicts Shield Jaguar II standing above a 
captive (Zender 2005). This stela provides 
more links between the art of Yaxchilan and 
its subsidiary polities: an artist’s signature 
on Side B reveals that the artist who carved 
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this stela also carved several pieces at Yax- 
chilan, including Lintel 45, which (as noted) 
also depicts the hair-pulling motif. 

Artists also used the hair-pulling motif 
outside the Yaxchilan polity. As already 
discussed, La Mar Stela 3 depicts Par- 
rot Chaak, the ruler of the site, holding a 
struggling captive by the hair (see figure 
2.11b). Parrot Chaak dominates the com- 
position; he carries a spear and wears a 
large headdress with a dead deer on top. 
The captive sits in the lower left cor- 
ner of the monument—interestingly, he 
is bearded, much like the captive on the 
low-relief stela from Tenam Puente. Cross- 
ing his arm over his chest in a gesture of 
submission, he raises his right hand as if 
to strike at the ruler leaning over him. 
Located only 10 km from Piedras Negras, 
La Mar was allied with Piedras Negras 
in the second half of the eighth century. 
Although the act of capture does appear in 
other parts of the Maya area—on the lintels 
of Kabah, for instance—in the Late Classic 
period, the motif is most closely associated 
with the Usumacinta region. 

The comportment of the captive on 
the Tenam Puente stela (see figure 2.13) 
is reminiscent of some Usumacinta-area 
sculptures, particularly the lintels of 
Bonampak: the captives do not go quietly. 
Instead they fight back, gripping the arms, 
legs, or even the spear of the ruler who 
captures them. The captive on the Tenam 
Puente stela lifts his left arm, fist clenched, 
as if grabbing onto a detail now lost or 
punching the side of the standing ruler. 
The artist prioritized the detail of the cap- 
tive’s face over the creation of a naturalistic 
body: we can see an open mouth, a small 
beard, and deep furrows in his cheeks—is 
this an elderly captive? The large rope 


around his neck, carved in a stiff, diagonal 
line, calls to mind the garrotes on a series 
of captives carved on a low-relief sculpture 
at Tonina (see Houston, Stuart, and Taube 
2006: figure 5.13). 

What explains the appearance of the 
act of capture at Tenam Puente, far out- 
side the Usumacinta region? Classic Maya 
kingdoms often borrowed iconographic ele- 
ments from other places, underscoring the 
networks of trade and cultural knowledge 
that covered the area in the Late Classic 
period. Miller (1986:119, 1998:218) has 
suggested that artists in the Usumacinta 
area worked from a series of templates and 
tracings stored in portable media, most 
likely books. She notes, for example, that 
the captive on La Pasadita Panel 1 is com- 
posed identically to a captive in Room 2 
of the Bonampak murals, although the 
figure has been reversed. Similarly, the 
battle scene in Room 2 of Bonampak is a 
reconfiguration of Lintel 8 from Yaxchilan 
(Miller 1993:402; see Miller and Britten- 
ham 2013:39-47 for additional examples). 
The appearance of the hair-pulling motif at 
Tenam Puente suggests that people at the 
site had access to information from other 
Maya regions. The prevalence of the motif 
in the Usumacinta region, moreover, indi- 
cates that it is the most likely source for the 
hair-pulling motif at Tenam Puente. The 
flexible cloth shield carried by the ruler 
is another indication that Tenam Puente 
makers looked to the Usumacinta area for 
inspiration, via sculptures, templates, or 
master carvers themselves. 

The low-relief captive stela from Tenam 
Puente also fits patterns of display famil- 
iar from the Usumacinta area. In general, 
the hair-pulling motif appears on lintels in 
a restricted context at powerful sites like 
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Yaxchilan. These sculptures are located in 
elite buildings and are difficult to study at 
length because they require stopping in the 
doorway to read imagery directly above 
the viewer. The hair-pulling motif is more 
likely to be found in a public context at 
smaller, subsidiary sites like Dos Caobas 
and La Mar, on stelae where large, more 
diverse audiences could have seen them. 
The public presentation of violence on 
stelae may accord with the role of subsidi- 
ary sites in polity maintenance: the more we 
learn about the Usumacinta area in particu- 
lar, the more likely it seems that secondary 
nobles like sajals were the people on the 
frontlines of military action, particularly 
at the end of the Late Classic period (Ino- 
mata and Triadan 2009; Miller and Brit- 
tenham 2013). For example, we see sajals 
delivering captives to the rulers of Yaxchilan 
and Piedras Negras on the Kimbell Panel 
and Piedras Negras Stela 12 as well as on 
a number of ceramic vases. As discussed 
above, we have no evidence that Tenam 
Puente was subservient to another polity in 
the Late Classic period. But the public pre- 
sentation of violence toward a captive on a 
stone stela is more typical of subsidiary sites 
than of polity centers. The emphasis on the 
strength of the ruler also calls to mind the 
political struggles of sites in the Usumacinta 
area—and fits squarely within the militaris- 
tic theme of sculpture from Tenam Puente. 
Other iconographic details on the 
low-relief captive stela also point to local 
artistic connections. The captive is bearded, 
for example, much like one of the subsidi- 
ary figures on Chinkultic Monument 3 (see 
chapter 4). The coil of his hair calls to mind 
that of a captive on Monument 130 from 
Tonina (Becquelin and Taladoire 1990: 
figure 132). These details suggest that the 
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creators of the Tenam Puente work were 
familiar with examples of art from Comitan 
and the western Maya area. 

Based on comparison with other mon- 
uments, where glyphs describe specific 
battles and the people involved, we can 
surmise that the captive stela from Tenam 
Puente represented a specific historical 
confrontation. We know that it used a motif 
that appears most often in the Usumacinta 
region at the end of the Late Classic period. 
Like other monuments depicting the 
hair-pulling motif, the stela from Tenam 
Puente emphasizes the strength of the 
ruler, who dominates the composition as he 
wrangles a captive into painful submission. 
Both the in-the-round captive monuments 
and the low-relief stela demonstrate the 
power of the ruler through the depiction or 
implication of violence. Like the sculpted 
captives from the ballcourt, this monument 
at Tenam Puente represents a formalized 
re-creation of a powerful moment in local 
dynastic history. 

Similarities between monuments from 
Tenam Puente and other sites indicate that 
Tenam Puente was tied into widespread 
communication systems, but the artists of 
Tenam Puente also worked in a local style. 
This style is exemplified by Monument 1, 
one of the best-preserved sculptures from 
Tenam Puente and the only sculpture to 
have survived intact (figure 2.17). Frans 
Blom and Oliver La Farge (1926-1927, 
2:424) came across the stela in the yard of 
a ranch next to the ruins during their expe- 
dition through Mesoamerica in 1925. They 
noted that the hieroglyphs were too eroded 
to read and dated the stela based on style to 
9.18.0.0.0 (or 790 CE). In her classic seri- 
ation of Maya art, Tatiana Proskouriakoff 
(1950:195) adjusted the date to 9.17.0.0.0 
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Tenam Puente Monument 1. Photos by author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de Comitán. 


2.17a. Side A. 
2.17b. Side B. 
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but added a cushion of two k’atuns (forty 
years in total) in each direction, which 
would date the monument between 730 and 
810 CE. 

All four sides of the monument are 
carved. Both the front and back of the 
sculpture depict a standing figure who car- 
ries an incense bag and weapon and looks to 
the left. The figure on Side A stands fron- 
tally, with his chest facing the viewer, but 
his head is turned to the left so that we see 
his face in profile (figure 2.17a). He wears 
a feathered headdress and backrack, as well 
as a goggle over the eye. His belt ornament 
features a central element with three dan- 
gling celts, while his plated cape is similar 
to those worn by rulers at Yaxchilan. In his 
left hand he carries a spear-thrower dart 
and in his right an incense bag. The figure 
on Side B stands in the same position, fron- 
tally with his head turned to the left (figure 
2.17b). His feathered backrack and head- 
dress are also similar, although this head- 
dress includes a prominent knot element 
and he does not wear the same Yaxchi- 
lan-style cape. Instead, his pectoral consists 
of a central element with serpents emerging 
from both sides. His belt ornament features 
a central element with dangling celts, like 
the individual on Side A, but it also includes 
at least two anthropomorphic heads on 
either side; a third head in the center of the 
belt is blocked by the individual’s left hand. 
He also carries what look like darts in his 
left hand and an incense bag in his right. 
On the smaller sides of the monument, a 
mat design traverses the length of the stone 
(figure 2.18). 

Several aspects of this stela support a 
late date. The style of the carving is the 
first indication that this was produced after 
other monuments at the site. Gone are 
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the sinuous lines of feathers and limbs on 
Monument 2 and the low-relief captive 
stela; the contours of Monument 1 rely on 
straight lines and a less balanced composi- 
tion (the vertical emphasis may be one rea- 
son why the figures seem to lean slightly). 
The figures on this stela are also carved 
with different proportions than standard 
Classic Maya art, particularly art from the 
Usumacinta area. On Side B, for example, 
the figure has a small head, while the Side 
A individual’s knee bands do not line up 
evenly. Iconographically, this stela includes 
several traits that became widespread late 
in the Classic period, including the goggles 
and spear-thrower darts, often associated 
with Central Mexican influence but used 
by a number of Late Classic Maya artists 
(see chapter 3; Proskouriakoff 1950; Stone 
1989; Slater 2011). 

If some details of this sculpture seem to 
refer to widespread artistic traditions, other 
aspects of the monument are distinctly 
local. In both style and iconography, this 
sculpture is particularly similar to works 
from nearby Chinkultic and Tenam Rosa- 
rio. The long skinny bodies of dynasts on 
this sculpture, for instance, bring up com- 
parisons with sculptures from Chinkultic, 
especially Monument 8 (see chapter 4). 

In addition, the headdress worn by the 
figure on Side B is similar to other “dou- 
ble-decker” headdresses from the western 
Maya area, particularly from Chinkultic. 
It consists of a broad base, with a narrow, 
column-like element topped with orna- 
mentation and feathers emerging from its 
center. The base is marked by a skull in 
front of a central crossed element, cover- 
ing a woven background. The column on 
top is also woven and topped with a row of 
dangling objects, perhaps beads or paper 
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Monument 1 sides 


2.18a. Upper section of monument. Photo by author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de Comitán. 


2.18b. Lower section of monument, with Side A visible in the background. Photo by author, courtesy of the 


Proyecto del Arte del Valle de Comitán. 


pieces. Feathers splay from the column, 
curving up and out to dangle both in front 
of and behind the standing individual. 
This headdress is particularly similar to 
the one depicted on Monument 40 from 
Chinkultic (see figure 4.6). The headdress 
on Monument 40 is composed of a broad 
base with a column-like element emerging 
from its center. The column is topped with 
a row of beads or other appendages; a deer 


head emerges from the column. The same 
headdress appears on Monument 38 from 
Chinkultic. 

The double-decker headdress worn by 
the individual on Side B of Tenam Puente 
Monument 1 is also similar to one from 
Santa Elena Poco Uinic. On a fragment 
from this site, documented by Enrique 
Palacios (1928; see also Ceough and Corin 
1947: figure 68), an individual wears a 
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Examples of the double-decker headdress. 

2.19a. Detail, Tenam Puente Monument 1. Photo by 
author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de 
Comitan. 

2.19b. Sculpture from Santa Elena Poco Uinic, pho- 
tographed by Richard Ceough. National Museum 
of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution 
(067_001_05_035.tif). Photo by NMAI Photo 
Services. 

2.19c. Detail of Bonampak murals: the warrior on 
the right wears the double-decker headdress. Room 
2, South Wall: Bonampak, Mexico, Maya, 791 CE 
(Reconstruction, Yale University Art Gallery, Gift of 
Bonampak Documentation Project, illustrated by 
Heather Hurst and Leonard Ashby). 

2.19d. Maya vase showing a warrior wearing the 
double-decker headdress. Justin Kerr, K4549, Justin 
Kerr Maya Archive, Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees for 
Harvard University, Washington, DC. 


double-decker headdress whose base is 
made up of a row of heads topped by an 
uproarious row of feathers (figure 2.19b). 
A column emerges from the center of this 
row, marked by a crossed element. At the 
top of the column is a decorated band, simi- 
lar to those on the headdresses from Tenam 
Puente and Chinkultic. Above the band 
is another row of feathers; several longer 
feathers emerge from this row as well, dan- 
gling in front of the headdress itself. 
These headdresses are not exactly alike, 
but they all share a distinctive element: 
a thin, column-like object rising from a 
broad base, marked by crosses that usu- 
ally designate woven objects in Maya art. 
A similar headdress from the murals of 
Bonampak suggests that they may have 
been worn by elite warriors. Room 2 of 
Bonampak features a chok (youth) wearing 
a double-decker headdress (figure 2.19c). 
Nicknamed “Puma Mouth,” this figure 
may represent a royal heir (Houston 2012; 
Miller and Brittenham 2013:87-92). He 
plays a central role in the battle scene here. 
Facing Yajaw Chan Muwaan, the ruler of 
Bonampak, Puma Mouth holds a shield, 
which is being gripped by the captive that 
Yajaw Chan Muwaan holds by the hair. 
Puma Mouth holds a spear in his other 
hand and looks down at the captive before 
him. The bottom layer of his headdress 
is made up of feathers; a central column 
emerges from the center, leading to another 
row of ornamentation and feathers. 
Another example of the double-decker 
headdress appears on Maya vase K4549 
(figure 2.19d). A ruler sits on a throne on 
this polychrome vase, flanked by subordi- 
nates who are delivering captives. Each of 
the subordinates, probably elites or mem- 
bers of the royal court, carries a shield and 
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Incense bags on monuments in the Comitán region. 
2.204. Detail, Chinkultic Monument 3. Drawing by 
author. 

2.20b. Detail, Tenam Puente Monument 1, Side B. 
Photo by author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte 
del Valle de Comitán. 


spear. The individual on the left wears a 
long feathered cape and carries a circular 
shield, while the figure on the right wears 
much less clothing and carries a rectangular 
shield. Both subordinates wear the dou- 
ble-decker headdress, with a broad central 
base, a column with a crossed element, and 
a flare of feathers on top. Behind each one 
sit the captives, naked and bound, looking 
somewhat the worse for wear. 

These examples suggest that the 
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Goggled eyes on Comitán Valley monuments. 
2.21a. Tenam Puente Monument 1, Side A. Photo by 
author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de 
Comitán. 

2.21b. Tenam Rosario Marker 1. Drawing by author. 
2.21¢. Tenam Rosario Marker 2. Drawing by author. 
2.21d. Comitán/Sacchana Stela. Photo by author, 
courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de 
Comitán. 


double-decker headdress was worn by elite 
warriors and may be associated with the tak- 
ing of captives. At Tenam Puente, then, the 
ruler wearing this headdress on Monument 
1 would have been emphasizing his prow- 
ess in warfare. The use of this motif points 
to long-standing conventions in the Maya 
world in which costume encoded particular 
messages—and the participation of Tenam 
Puente in that elite communication sphere. 
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The incense bags carried by the Mon- 


ument 1 individuals are another connec- 


tion between Tenam Puente Monument 

1 and stelae from nearby Chinkultic. Both 
consist of a square element attached to a 
U-shaped handle. Side B of Monument 1 
depicts a knotted band beneath this square 
shape, a trapeze and ray sign, and then 

the bottom of the bag, decorated with 
fringe. A remarkably similar incense bag 


appears on Monument 3 from Chinkultic 
(figure 2.20a). This stela also shows a knot- 
ted band, a trapeze and ray sign, and a sim- 
ilar bottom and fringe. The trapeze and ray 
sign is originally derived from Teotihuacan 
but appears throughout the Maya area, 
beginning in the Early Classic period (Berlo 
1976; Stone 1989). By the Late Classic 
period, as Stone (1989) argues, it was likely 
used to refer to powerful foreign connec- 
tions, much like other Teotihuacan symbols 
such as the mosaic headdress. 

The goggled eyes, spear-throwers, and 
speech scrolls of Monument 1 also invite 
comparison with sculptures from Tenam 
Rosario, which are discussed in more detail 
in chapter 3. The individual on Side A, for 
example, wears goggles over his eyes, as do 
the figures on Markers 1 and 2 from Tenam 
Rosario (figure 2.21b and 2.21c). The Side 
A figure also carries a dart in his left hand, 
while the figure on Side B carries three. 
Darts and corresponding spear-throwers 
became particularly prevalent in Maya art 
at the end of the Late Classic period, espe- 
cially in the northern Maya area (Slater 
2011), but they are also local traits, depicted 
on Markers 2 and X from Tenam Rosario. 


Speech and breath scrolls in Comitán Valley monu- 
ments. Photos by author, courtesy of the Proyecto 
del Arte del Valle de Comitán. 

2.22a. Tenam Puente Monument 1. 

2.22b. Chinkultic Monument 11. 


Finally, a beaded speech scroll emerges 
from the mouth of the standing individual 
on Side B of Monument 1 (figure 2.22a). 
This, too, is similar to the ballcourt markers 
of Tenam Rosario. Scrolls emerge from the 
mouth of the squatting figure on Marker 1 
(see figure 2.21b). Breath scrolls also appear 
at Chinkultic, emerging from the nose of 
the ruler on Monument 11 (figure 2.22b), 
from the standing subsidiary figure on 
Monument 3, and from the bird atop the 
column on Monument 18. 

Monument 1 also shares traits with 
other site sculptures. Another sculpture 
recovered from the site, designated Ele- 
ment 35, shows a figure in profile and 
most likely represents a ruler portrait (see 
Earley 2015: figure 49). Its small size, just 
29 cm tall, suggests that it may have been 
a wall panel, but its depiction of a ruler 
in profile is in keeping with Monument 1 
(Laló Jacinto 1995). A sculpture fragment 
recovered from Structure 21 also includes 
a mat design that is similar to the pattern 
on the sides of Monument 1 (Laló Jacinto 
1998:51). 
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The sculptures discussed thus far from 
Tenam Puente are distinguished by their 
similarities to art from other places. Mon- 
ument 1 is no exception. From the goggles 
and spear-throwers to the plated cape of 
the Side A individual, this monument fea- 
tures motifs that are familiar from other 
areas, particularly the Usumacinta area and 
Yucatan. At the same time, it demonstrates 
similarity with local monuments from the 
Comitan region and from Tenam Puente 
itself. In this sense, this sculpture demon- 
strates a local tradition. It indicates an 
interest on the part of site artists in mixing 
and matching a variety of motifs to create 
an eclectic but symbolically rich compo- 
sition to communicate local history and 
power. 


Conclusions: Sculpture and Identity at 
Tenam Puente 


We do not know the extent of the Tenam 
Puente polity or the details of its interac- 
tions with other Maya peoples. From the 
surviving art at the site, however, we can 
draw some conclusions about the history of 
the city and the ways in which rulers of the 
site fashioned a distinct identity through 
architecture and art. 

The art of Tenam Puente incorporated 
motifs and styles from other Maya cities. 
The most striking connection is with Ton- 
ina, whose distinctive three-dimensional 
style appears in at least six monuments from 
Tenam Puente. Based on the available data, 
this stylistic similarity represents local emu- 
lation; future work will clarify the relation- 
ship between the two sites. The low-relief 
captive stela also suggests artistic influence 
from the Usumacinta area, particularly 
the use of the hair-pulling motif. These 
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moments of connection demonstrate the 
participation of Tenam Puente in spheres 
of elite communication that spanned large 
parts of Mesoamerica in the eighth century 
CE. Archaeological data support this idea: 
Late Classic elite tombs at Tenam Puente, 
like Tomb 10, document both wealth and 
trade connections by 700 CE, including 
burial furniture like jade, pearls, and jaguar 
teeth (Laló Jacinto 2000, 2005). 

Combining contextual information with 
art-historical analysis can help us date some 
of the sculptures from the site. The decap- 
itated captive sculpture and the low-relief 
captive stela were both destroyed at some 
point in antiquity and buried in Termi- 
nal Classic or Early Postclassic contexts at 
Tenam Puente. Laló Jacinto (1996:16-17) 
estimates that the captive sculpture from 
‘Tomb 4 was interred around 800 CE (see 
chapter 6 for more details). Tracing the 
iconographic motifs in each sculpture sug- 
gests a fairly narrow window for the display 
and presentation of these monuments. If the 
captive sculpture from Tomb 4 is emulating 
the Sunken Ballcourt sculptures of Tonina, 
then it dates to after 699 CE, when those 
sculptures were commissioned, but before 
800, when it was buried. Likewise, the first 
appearance of the hair-pulling motif in the 
Usumacinta area is in 731 CE at Yaxchilan. 
Assuming the motif spread from Yaxchilan 
to adjoining regions, this would place the 
creation of the low-relief captive stela after 
730 CE. This would align with archaeologi- 
cal data indicating a major renovation of the 
Main Plaza, including the creation of a mar- 
ketplace, between 667 and 777 CE (Paris, 
López Bravo, and Laló Jacinto 2021:66)—a 
renovation that suggested to archaeologists 
both economic prosperity and an interest 
in promoting dynastic leadership through 
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public space. This sculpture was then bro- 
ken and used as fill in Early Postclassic con- 
texts, before Tenam Puente’s abandonment 
around 1000 CE. 

The hieroglyphs on Monument 1 indi- 
cate that this sculpture also dates to the 
Late Classic period. It displays a number of 
iconographic references to faraway centers, 
but on the whole it represents a distinctive 
local style, with ties to Tenam Rosario and 
Chinkultic. Although not as violent as the 
sculptures from “Tenam Puente already dis- 
cussed, Monument 1 consistently implies 
warfare, from the dress of the individuals to 
the accoutrements they carry. At the same 
time, the style of this monument is mark- 
edly different from other sculptures at the 
site, even when considered in light of our 
limited data set. The unusual double-sided 
format as well as the way the image is put 
together—the treatment of space, the pro- 
portions of the figures, and iconographic 
elements like goggled eyes and the spear- 
thrower—also distinguish it from other 
sculptures at the site, which rely on tradi- 
tionally Classic proportions, composition, 
and motifs. What is more, this stela was 
never broken or buried. Combined, these 
traits suggest that this stela was produced 
very late in the Classic period. The last 
securely dated inscription from this area is 
the Sacchana Stela, dated to 879 CE (see 
chapter 6), and this may be a useful ballpark 
estimate for the latest point at which this 


1. There does appear to be some effacement on 
the monument, but it is subtle: we can still see the 
major outlines on the upper half of the face on 
Side B, but the details are worn away. We cannot, 
for instance, make out an eye. There is breakage 
around the nose area on Side A, but it is difficult to 
tell whether this represents intentional destruction. 
The details of the face are still largely evident. 


stela may have been produced. Similarly, 
recent excavations at Tenam Puente suggest 
that commercial activity there—associated 
with the marketplace in the Main Plaza— 
peaked between 763 and 889 CE (Paris, 
López Bravo, and Laló Jacinto 202 1:66). 

We must acknowledge, of course, the 
skewed nature of this sample of art from 
Tenam Puente. Many parts of the site 
remain unexcavated, and its buildings and 
grounds have been victim to heavy loot- 
ing for many years (Laló Jacinto 1994, 
1996; Laló Jacinto and de la Luz Aguilar 
1994). Excavation has recovered a num- 
ber of blank monuments in addition to the 
elaborately carved sculptures discussed 
here (Elizabeth Paris, personal commu- 
nication, 2021). Reports by explorers and 
archaeologists indicate that stucco sculp- 
ture was also an important part of visual 
programming at Tenam Puente. Richard 
Ceough, for instance, found “what appears 
to be 4 sections of a carving of a leg or arm 
painted.” The stucco disintegrated quickly, 
however: “These elements are so soft and 
brittle that upon lifting them up from the 
earth they tend to break and crumble in 
one’s hand as one holds them” (Ceough and 
Corin 1947:4). In controlled excavations in 
Structure 21, Laló Jacinto discovered accu- 
mulations of modeled stucco consisting of 
geometric motifs as well as glyphs. A dif- 
ferent deposit in the same building yielded 
stucco sculpture in the form of the jaws of 
a reptile, made by modeling stucco over a 
rectangular limestone core (Laló Jacinto 
1998:48). 

The sculptural record of Tenam Puente 
seems to focus on the human realm, but 
large fragments of zoomorphic sculpture 
recorded by Ceough hint that the artis- 
tic programming at Tenam Puente may 
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have once incorporated more cosmolog- 
ical associations. During his 1946 visit, 
Ceough photographed pieces of sculptures 
that he described as a frog and snake. His 
“frog” was most likely feline, based on 
photos of the head; the other pieces are 
difficult to make out, but a large zoomor- 
phic or anthropomorphic sculpture would 
contrast with the sculptural record that 
remains today, which favors the depiction 
of humans. Ceough also reported seeing 
plaster and red paint in the ruins (Ceough 
and Corin 1947:3). The artistic record that 
remains is thus fragmentary and potentially 
biased toward the human realm rather than 
the divine. 

With those caveats in mind, the mon- 
uments from Tenam Puente can tell us 
about how the site participated in the Late 
Classic Maya world and how residents of 
Tenam Puente may have understood their 
own community. What stands out about 
the monuments so far recovered is their 
militaristic nature. To see rulers depicted 
as warriors is not unusual, and the presen- 
tation of captives is common. At Tenam 
Puente, however, existing sculptures do 
not emphasize divine patrons in conjunc- 
tion with their human counterparts. Nor 
do the extant sculptures of Tenam Puente 
include information about rituals or the 
royal court. Impersonations, scattering rit- 
uals, and dances are likewise rare, although 
future excavations may add such examples 
to the corpus. As it stands, the existing 
carved public monuments of Tenam Puente 
stress the power of individual rulers and 
their ability to subjugate others through 
violence. 

This hints, I would argue, at the polit- 
ical role of Tenam Puente in the Late and 
Terminal Classic periods. Its monuments 
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speak so consistently of violence that we 
can imagine that it used force to defend 
its own small polity borders and maintain 
its involvement and potential oversight of 
trade moving through the valley. As Miller 
and Brittenham (2013:87) note, in the 
eighth century “art and politics were tightly 
intertwined: new individuals, groups, and 
sites staked claims to and by means of rep- 
resentation, while kings used images, some 
deployed in novel settings, to shore up 
their bases of power.” Sculptures depicting 
the aftermath of warfare may have repre- 
sented opportunities for site residents to 
experience the vicissitudes of battle, which 
probably took place largely outside the site 
center (Inomata and Triadan 2009). The 
kings of Tenam Puente ornamented their 
city in the hills high above the valley with 
resplendent warriors and subjugated bod- 
ies. They imported motifs from some of the 
most famous and belligerent polities of the 
era to create sculptures that likely refer to 
conflicts with other Maya centers. While 
the correlation between the militaristic 
imagery of Tenam Puente and its political 
history requires further research, the exist- 
ing corpus points to political strength as an 
overwhelming concern of the dynasts who 
commissioned public sculptures at the site. 
These monuments would have affected 
people moving through the space of Tenam 
Puente. As active agents, these works 
depicted not static representations of events 
past but dynamic images of events in prog- 
ress (Stuart 1996; Houston and Stuart 
1998). The captives lining the ballcourt at 
Tenam Puente were in a constant state of 
defeat; the ruler on the low-relief captive 
stela vanquished his captive publicly and 
continuously on the Tenam Puente acrop- 
olis. The monuments of Tenam Puente 
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communicated ideas of power through 
bodily violence and would have helped to 
instill those ideas in the people who saw 
them. “People are socialized into partic- 
ular material worlds,” Gosden (2005:197) 
explains; they “crystallize out in the inter- 
stices between objects, taking up the space 
allowed them by the object world.” The 
object world of Tenam Puente acted upon 
the people who lived and moved among 
these sculptures, emphasizing physical feats 
of strength and the squirming, kneeling, 
and broken bodies that were the result. 
Without more specific contextual infor- 
mation, we cannot reconstruct exactly who 
would have seen the monuments discussed 
here. Some works, like the captive sculp- 
tures, may have had restricted, elite audi- 
ences. Others, like the low-relief captive 
stela, were probably meant for more public 
consumption. Based on the themes laid out 
in this chapter, however, we can assert that 
the sculptures of Tenam Puente worked 
to build a civic identity centered on milita- 
rism and strength. To walk through a plaza 
was to encounter the overwhelming power 
of a ruler, his towering headdress touch- 
ing the sky; to witness a ballgame was to 
understand the abject defeat of the captives 
in the ballcourt, their decapitated bodies 
both gruesome and nourishing. To interact 
with these sculptures at Tenam Puente was 
also, perhaps, to understand the city’s con- 
nections with far-off powers: in their use 
of styles and iconography from elsewhere, 


these monuments emphasize their place 
within the broad sociopolitical sphere of the 
Classic Maya. This may reflect the prosper- 
ity of Tenam Puente and its economic con- 
nections to other Mesoamerican centers. 
The renovation of the Main Plaza in the 
Late Classic period—a project that required 
considerable labor and resources—placed a 
new emphasis on commerce at the site and 
at the same time promoted “community 
solidarity through the expansion of public 
space and mass spectacle” (Paris, Lopez 
Bravo, and Laló Jacinto 2021:70). 

But the eclectic combination of traits on 
Monument 1 also reveals a type of local- 
ity and the potential for innovation in this 
frontier place. Artists at Tenam Puente 
experimented with form, carving lithe bod- 
ies and unique combinations of costume 
and weaponry. Their creations were not 
simple mimicry of other artistic programs 
but active combinations of the widespread 
and the local. They might use a vocab- 
ulary of form familiar from Tonina and 
motifs widely adopted by subsidiary sites 
in the Yaxchilan polity, but the sculptures 
of Tenam Puente are ultimately local cre- 
ations, using innovative combinations of 
motifs and reflecting site-specific sociopo- 
litical needs. They demonstrate the power 
of the ruler—and, by extension, the cen- 
ter—and assert the ability of Tenam Puente 
to control wealth, human bodies, and 
dynastic narratives from a stony acropolis 
on the edge of the Maya world. 
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BODIES IN THE BALLCOURT 


Art and Identity at Tenam Rosario 


THE MESOAMERICAN BALLGAME HAS 
fascinated viewers both ancient and mod- 
ern. The game served a variety of purposes 
in the Maya area: it could be a political tool, 
a recreational sport, and a ritual experience. 
Maya artists produced many works related 
to the ballgame, and Maya ballcourts were 
often decorated with sculpture. Whether 
panels (as at Chichen Itza); carved rings (as 
at Uxmal); or markers placed on the floor 
(as at Copan), the ballcourt was a location 
for visual imagery that conveyed messages 
about the game and its context. 

Centers in Comitan are no exception. 
As we have seen, sculptures depicting 
bound captives once adorned the ball- 
courts of Tenam Puente. These may have 
been designed to imitate similar sculptures 
placed in the Sunken Ballcourt of Tonina. 
Carved stone stelae also surrounded the 
court at Chinkultic. Even at Quen Santo, 
where much of the sculpture is in a very 
different style, a tenoned sculpture likely 
marked the ballcourt in Group B (see chap- 
ter 5). 

It is at Tenam Rosario, however, that 
ballcourt sculpture occupies a central role 


in the sculptural corpus. The capital of a 
polity between approximately 700 and 950 
CE, Tenam Rosario sits on a hilltop 100 m 
above the valley floor (figure 3.1). Investi- 
gation by Pierre Agrinier (1983) and Olivier 
de Montmollin (1985, 1988, 1989) revealed 
over thirty structures and ten plazas in the 
ceremonial center, surrounded by many 
smaller buildings. Archaeologists also dis- 
covered one stela and at least eight ballcourt 
markers from Tenam Rosario. The markers 
are circular stones with flat tops on which 
imagery was carved; they are not very tall, 
generally around 20 cm, and would have 
been placed in the ground, possibly with 
only the inscribed top visible to onlookers. 
They incorporate a range of influences. 
Based on connections to the iconography 
of the Usumacinta region, they have been 
interpreted as evidence that Tenam Rosa- 
rio was settled by Maya fleeing the collaps- 
ing polities of the Usumacinta area in the 
eighth century CE (Agrinier 1983). 

My analysis of these sculptures sug- 
gests different connections. In this chapter 
I argue that the artists of Tenam Rosario 
acted within a regional tradition to create 
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Tenam Rosario 
Perspectiva de Pierre Agrinier 
sf. 


3.1. Perspective sketch of Tenam Rosario (after Blake et al. 2016: figure 5.10). Courtesy of the New World 


Archaeological Foundation. 


innovative stone sculptures depicting local 
rulers or elites. Although the sculptures of 
Tenam Rosario display similarities to works 
from the Usumacinta area, I demonstrate 
that they are informed just as much by 
works of art from the south coast of Guate- 
mala and Chiapas and the Comitán region. 
This interpretation moves beyond previ- 
ous analyses of the site, which focused on 
identifying the source of the iconography at 
Tenam Rosario in order to clarify its settle- 
ment history. These analyses positioned site 
artists as passive receptors of artistic influ- 
ence using ideas and motifs imported from 
the Usumacinta area. I suggest, instead, 
that site artists were engaged in the creative 
transformation of broad artistic ideas—and 
that they were working within a regional 
tradition to present a sculptural program 
that referenced both cosmological and 
sociopolitical ideas. 

The ballcourt context of the majority 
of sculptures from Tenam Rosario under- 
lines the centrality of the ballgame in the 
presentation of dynastic narratives. In the 
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second part of the chapter I argue that the 
elites of Tenam Rosario placed sculpted 
bodies in the ballcourt as a way of present- 
ing information about political relation- 
ships and dynastic history, and that this is 
typical of Maya ballcourts on the western 
frontier. Unlike Maya sites in the central 
lowlands, where artists created markers 
that stressed the cosmological import of the 
ballgame, western sites like Tonina, Tenam 
Puente, and Chinkultic produced ballcourt 
sculptures that emphasized the role of the 
human body in the presentation of political 
information. In this sense, the sculptures of 
Tenam Rosario are again a regional prod- 
uct, prioritizing the presentation of site his- 
tory and complementing the many symbolic 
roles of the ballgame in the Maya area. 


The Ballcourt Markers from Structure III 


Tenam Rosario has been studied by Pierre 
Agrinier (1983, 1993), who worked at the 
site from 1976 to 1979, and Olivier de 
Montmollin (1985, 1989, 1995), whose 


work centered on the political structure 
and settlement patterns of the Rosario pol- 
ity. Although several elite tombs have been 
investigated, excavations at Tenam Rosario 
have focused almost entirely on domestic 
contexts. As a result, the ceremonial core of 
Tenam Rosario remains poorly understood 
(de la Luz Aguilar 2002:490). Analysis of 
ceramics from the site indicates that it was 
occupied predominantly in the Late Classic 
period and abandoned at some point in the 
Early Postclassic period. The orientation 
of the buildings is consistent: 40 degrees 
east of north, indicating some level of urban 
planning and suggesting that the site as it 
looks today is the product of one occupa- 
tion era (Blake et al. 2016:167). 

Survey and excavation projects at Tenam 
Rosario recovered nine ballcourt mark- 
ers, eight of them carved (Agrinier 1983). 
One stela was also recovered near the site 
(Ayala Falcón 1984). All of the ballcourt 
markers were found in and around the two 
ballcourts at the site. Eight markers—seven 
carved and one uncarved—were recovered 
from Structure III, the larger of the two 
ballcourts. This ballcourt measures 70 m 
long and, like many ballcourts from this 
region, has end zones of unequal size (as 
discussed later; Taladoire and Colsenet 
1991:169). According to Agrinier (1983), 
the ballcourt markers from Structure HI 
were originally placed along the benches 
and playing aisle of the court (figure 3.2; see 
also Fox 1993: figure 1). Another sculpture, 
Marker 9, was recovered from Structure 
VIII, the smaller of two ballcourts, located 
in a separate plaza in the ceremonial center. 

Of the eight markers recovered from 
Structure II, only three have been pub- 
lished in detail. Agrinier (1983 :244) first 
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3.2. Structure III at Tenam Rosario, showing loca- 
tions of ballcourt markers. Drawing by author after 
Agrinier 1983: figure 11.7.4. 


published Markers 1 and 2. In the same 
article, he described Markers 7 and 8 as 
almost identical to Markers 1 and 2, depict- 
ing “a squatting human figure with open 
arms, carrying a dart in one hand and other 
objects in the other hand” (my transla- 
tion). He noted that three additional mark- 
ers were decorated with bands of eroded 
glyphs. Agrinier did not publish images of 
Markers 3-8, but lan Graham did record 
one for the Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic 
Inscriptions. Using this illustration, Fox 
(1993) suggests that this could be one of 
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3.3. Tenam Rosario Marker 1. Drawing by author 
after Agrinier 1983: figure II.7.5. 


3.4. Tenam Rosario Marker 2. Drawing by author 
after Agrinier 1983: figure 11.7.6. 
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the markers described by Agrinier as sim- 
ilar to Markers 1 and 2. Fox designates it 
“Marker X,” a designation I follow here.' 
The sculpture in the center of the ballcourt 
was ringed by glyphs; its central design was 
destroyed, perhaps intentionally, in ancient 
times (Agrinier 1993:128). 

On Marker 1 (figure 3.3), a figure squats 
in the center, arms and legs splayed to 
dominate the composition. He looks to the 
left; his face is in profile, and he wears a 
goggle over his eye. Speech volutes extend 
outward from his mouth. His headdress is 
eroded and difficult to make out. His pec- 
toral appears to have a central knot. An 
enigmatic, textile-like element stretches 
behind him in a horizontal line at roughly 
chest level. His belt is ornamented with 
a skull with prominent circles around the 
eyes. Dangling elements adorn his wrists 
and left knee. He holds a spear and shield in 
his right hand and an object resembling an 
incense bag in his left. 

Marker 2 (figure 3.4) is structurally sim- 
ilar to Marker 1, but the individual wears 
a different costume and faces to the right. 
His headdress is cylindrical, with a zoomor- 
phic element—perhaps a serpent (Agrinier 
1983:244) or crocodilian (Fox 1993:56) 
mouth. The figure on Marker 2 also wears 
a goggle over his eye and another orna- 
ment over his mouth. His chest is decorated 
with a large semicircular pectoral with fret 
designs similar to those on Marker 1 (Fox 


1. Agrinier’s 1983 descriptions differ from the 
schematic he published in 1993. According to the 
schematic, Markers 3 and 4 consisted of central de- 
signs encircled by glyphs (as opposed to Agrinier’s 
4 and 5). Also according to the schematic, Markers 
5 and 6 are almost identical to Markers 1 and 2, 
and Marker 7 is the same as Fox’s Marker X. In this 
reconstruction, Marker 8 is uncarved. 


1993:56). Like the individual on Marker 

1, the Marker 2 personage wears dangling 
elements at wrist and knee and the same 
unidentified horizontal midriff object. His 
belt assemblage has a circle in the center 
rather than a skull. He holds in his right 
hand an object that is difficult to make out. 
Agrinier (1983:244) describes it as a flower, 
but the erosion of the sculpture prevents a 
definitive identification. He carries three 
spear-thrower darts in his left hand. 

The third marker in the Structure III 
group, Marker X, is similar to both Markers 
1 and 2 (figure 3.5). The individual is squat- 
ting, arms and legs splayed, and faces to the 
left. The details are difficult to discern, but 
the headdress appears to include a cylindri- 
cal element similar to one on the headdress 
from Marker 2. Although the facial area is 
eroded, Fox (1993:57) notes that the indi- 
vidual clearly is not wearing goggles, in 
contrast to the figures on Markers 1 and 2. 
An object directly in front of his nose calls 
to mind the breath scrolls used throughout 
Maya and Mesoamerican art. Like the other 
individuals, the person on this marker wears 
the unidentified midriff element, a complex 
belt assemblage with a central element and 
dangling loincloth, and pendant objects at 
knee and wrist. He carries spear-thrower 
darts in his right hand and an incense bag in 
his left. 


Analysis of Markers in the Ballcourt 
Group 

The earliest analyses of sculpture from 
Tenam Rosario focused on “imported” 
iconographic elements that indicate ties to 
both Central Mexico and the Usumacinta 
area (Agrinier 1983; Stone 1989). Our first 
hint at far-flung iconographic influences 
comes from the weapons the figures hold 
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3-5. Tenam Rosario Marker X. Drawing by author 
after field drawing by lan Graham. 


on Markers 2 and X: darts, probably used 
with an atlatl (spear-thrower). The squat- 
ting figure on Marker 2 holds three darts; 
the figure on Marker X holds at least two. 
Dart throwers appeared early in the Meso- 
american landscape but became particularly 
prominent as indicators of status in the 
Classic period, when they were associated 
with the prestige of Teotihuacan (Stone 
1989; Slater 2011). While the figure on 
Marker 1 holds a more traditional Maya 
spear, the individuals on Markers 2 and X 
carry weapons associated with warriors of 
Central Mexico. 

The dangling elements worn at wrists 
and ankles most likely represent pendant 
animal tails—another element associated 
with Central Mexico. Stone (1989:161) 
links these elements to the “fur-in-hand” 
motif at Teotihuacan. This motif also 
appears in the Maya area, at Piedras 
Negras, Lacanja, and Chichen Itza, in a 
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consistent militaristic context. In the exam- 
ples identified by Stone, the fur wrist bands 
hang from only one hand. In contrast, 

the dangling elements at Tenam Rosa- 

rio are worn on both wrists as well as the 
knees of the personages on Markers 1, 2, 
and X, although erosion has created some 
ambiguity. 

Other costume elements on the markers 
from Structure III also hint at Central Mex- 
ican influence. The nasal ornament worn 
by the figure on Marker 2, for instance, 
is similar to the Teotihuacan “dripping 
fluid” sign (Fox 1993:58), although Agrin- 
ier (1983:244) notes that it appears on local 
incensarios as well. This sign also appears 
on Stela 7 from Piedras Negras (Stone 
1989:162). The goggled eyes on Marker 1 
and Marker 2 are reminiscent of Central 
Mexican imagery (Hellmuth 1978), as is the 
speech scroll emerging from the mouth of 
the figure on Marker 1. Combined, these 
markers create an impression of eclecticism, 
a mix of Maya and Central Mexican motifs. 

Those Central Mexican motifs, however, 
were most likely imported from the Maya 
area. On carved stone monuments from 
Late Classic Maya sites, artists incorporated 
what Stone (1989:156) calls the Teotihua- 
can military costume, an outfit that incor- 
porated motifs borrowed from the Central 
Mexican behemoth. Those motifs repre- 
sented internal politics rather than external 
cultural influence: Maya rulers who donned 
the military costume emphasized their con- 
nection to the legacy of Teotihuacan, a city 
that exercised powerful influence over the 
Maya area before its decline around 550 
CE. These Teotihuacan elements, in other 
words, were filtered through a Maya artis- 
tic tradition and used for Maya political 
goals. They may also have served as discrete 
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historical references not to Central Mexi- 
can culture but to Maya history: specifically, 
the “Entrada” and associated events that 
changed the shape of the lowlands in the 
late fourth and early fifth centuries (Stuart 
2000, 2020; Houston et al. 2021). 

Thus motifs like the spear-thrower, 
while originally adopted from Teotihua- 
can imagery, by the Late Classic period had 
become common Maya shorthand for elite 
status, Maya history, and military strength. 
While the markers of Structure HI demon- 
strate compelling connections with Cen- 
tral Mexican imagery, then, the source of 
that imagery by the end of the Late Classic 
period is most likely the Maya region— 
including the Usumacinta area, where 
dynasts were particularly fond of using 
Teotihuacan-inspired elements for their 
own sociopolitical purposes. 

Based on some of these traits, schol- 
ars like Agrinier (1983) and de Montmo- 
Ilin (1988) concluded that the markers of 
Tenam Rosario share more traits with art 
from the Usumacinta area than from any 
other region. That led them to posit that 
Tenam Rosario may have been settled by 
Maya fleeing the collapsing dynasties of 
the Usumacinta, particularly Yaxchilan, and 
establishing an outpost at Tenam Rosario. 
The timing of these population movements 
is compelling: the last dated monument 
from Yaxchilan corresponds to 808 CE. It 
is possible that residents would have left 
the troubled city in the eighth century in 
search of a new place to live. Such move- 
ments, however, must be corroborated with 
multiple lines of material evidence, a point 
I return to later. Regional artistic pro- 
grams, meanwhile, hint at different sources 
for the iconography on the ballcourt 
markers. 


Situating the Markers within a Regional 
Tradition 

The sculptures of Tenam Rosario evince 
compelling connections with nearby tradi- 
tions from the south coast and the Comitán 
region. The clearest connection to artistic 
traditions of the south coast of Guatemala 
and Chiapas is the frontal, squatting posture 
of figures on the ballcourt markers. This 
position is often referred to as the “hocker” 
position (Nicholson 1967; Klein 1976; 
Gillespie 1991). In his analysis of this pos- 
ture at Tenam Rosario, Fox (1993:57-60) 
draws connections to Mesoamerican cul- 
tures beyond the Maya area. He identifies 
similarities with art from El Tajin as well 

as Central Mexican imagery, including the 
Teotihuacan Tlaloc and the Aztec Tlalte- 
cuhtli and Tlaloc. Fox notes, for example, 
that an individual in a ballcourt at El Tajin 
squatted as he performed autosacrifice. This 
posture is one of delivery in later Aztec art, 
associated with females and with the female 
aspect of the earth god Tlaltecuhtli (Klein 
1976). Based on these connections, Fox 
(1993:62) concludes that the figures on the 
ballcourt markers “conflate and embody the 
male and female aspects of blood sacrifice in 
the architectural context of the ballcourt.” 
Tlaltecuhtli, in particular, could appear 

in both male and female form; the female 
aspect was connected with acts of creation 
and destruction (Henderson 2007; López 
Luján 2009). In this view, the markers relate 
to deeply held Mesoamerican beliefs about 
sacrifice and regenerative ritual. 

Although comparative examples from 
the Gulf Coast and Central Mexico may 
indeed be relevant, examples of the squat- 
ting posture from the Maya area suggest 
that the artists of Tenam Rosario were 
incorporating motifs from more proximate 
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centers and that the posture in this area 
was associated with ballplayers and other 
ritual games. One example from the south 
coast of Guatemala depicts a squatting fig- 
ure whose face looks almost skeletal (figure 
3.64); he wears a helmet around his head 
with decorative elements, perhaps hair or 
feathers, emerging to either side (Miles 
1965: figure 19f). He also wears a loincloth 
or belt assemblage, and his chest is dom- 
inated by a large circle, much like that on 
the waistband of Marker 2, recessed into 
the stone as if meant to hold something. 
The figure carries a spear in his right hand 
and a padlock stone or manopla in his left 
(de Borhegyi 1961). The manopla and hel- 
met suggest that this figure represents a 
boxer. Ritual games such as boxing took 
place throughout ancient Mesoamerica and 
were connected with rain and lightning 
(Taube and Zender 2009:191). This sculp- 
ture hints at associations between the squat- 
ting posture and ritual games. 

The squatting posture consistently 
appears on the south coast in contexts 
related to Teotihuacan. Stela 5 from Los 
Horcones, for instance, displays a ballplayer 
in the hocker position (figure 3.6b); the 
stela was discovered near a ballcourt at the 
site (Garcia—Des Lauriers 2007:204-205, 
figure 7.11a). Located in what is today 
Chiapas, Los Horcones was a point of eco- 
nomic and ideological exchange between 
Teotihuacan and the Maya area in the 
Early Classic period (Garcia—Des Lauriers 
2007, 2012). Architects and artists at Los 
Horcones consistently used motifs famil- 
iar from the Central Mexican metropo- 
lis, including the arrangement of space in 
Group F, which replicates the plaza of the 
Moon Pyramid, and the incorporation of 
Teotihuacan style and iconography on a 


The squatting posture in works from the south coast of Mexico and Guatemala. 
3.6a. Ballcourt marker from the south coast (Miles 1965: figure 19f). 
3.6b. Stela 5 from Los Horcones, depicting a ballplayer in the squatting position. Courtesy of Claudia 


Garcia—Des Lauriers. 


3.6c. Rollout photo of a cylindrical vessel depicting a squatting ballplayer. Maya, Mold-Impressed Tripod 
Vessel with Decapitation Scene, 400-700 CE. Denver Art Museum: Gift of Dr. M. Larry Ottis and Nancy B. 
Ottis; 1980.237. Photograph courtesy of Denver Art Museum. 


number of carved stone sculptures. Archae- 
ological evidence of gift exchange and trade 
indicates that Los Horcones was a “gateway 
community” (Hirth 1978) that maintained 
a relationship with Teotihuacan for parts 
of the Classic period; ‘Teotihuacan-derived 
artistic elements at the site, then, reflect a 
political relationship (see García-Des Lau- 
riers 2020). 

Classic-period ceramics from Escuintla 
also display the squatting posture. Large 
numbers of cylindrical tripod vessels—a 
form connected with Teotihuacan—were 
recovered in the twentieth century in this 
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region of Guatemala (Berlo 1989:156-159). 
Most likely part of burial assemblages, 
cylindrical tripod vessels from Tiquisate 
and Escuintla display a number of themes. 
One work in the collection of the Denver 
Art Museum depicts a squatting ballplayer 
holding a human head by the hair (figure 
3.6c). The head belongs to the second fig- 
ure on the vessel, who kneels on the right 
side of the scene. Blood coming from the 
neck of the decapitated figure turns into 
serpents, similar to the severed head in 
the ballcourt of Chichen Itza and on Los 
Horcones Stela 1 (Hellmuth 1987:343 5; 


Garcia—Des Lauriers 2007:204). The ball- 
player holds a knife in his right hand. Much 
like the individual on Tenam Rosario 
Marker 1, scrolls emerge from his mouth, 
indicating speech or song. The squatting 
figure also wears a ballgame yoke with a 
head attached at the back, again inviting 
comparisons with Marker 1 and perhaps 
Marker X. 

Hellmuth (1987:17) identifies at least 
four vessels depicting squatting ballplayers, 
made from two different molds. One exam- 
ple in the collection of the Museo Popol 
Vuh and another unillustrated work use 
the same mold as the Denver vessel. The 
fourth, illustrated in Middle Classic Meso- 
america, depicts the squatting ballplayers 
in profile view (Hellmuth 1978: figure 12). 
They are dressed as butterflies, indicating 
connections with warfare. 

Combined, vessels and sculptures offer 
compelling linkages between the Tenam 
Rosario markers and artistic traditions on 
the south coast of Guatemala and Chiapas. 
They connect the squatting posture, rit- 
ual games, and sacrifice, particularly via 
decapitation. The sculptures and ceram- 
ics outlined here open up the possibility 
that artists in the Comitán area may have 
imported Central Mexican motifs from 
coastal Mexico and Guatemala in addi- 
tion to the Usumacinta area. Of course, by 
the time artists at Tenam Rosario carved 
the ballcourt markers in Structure III, the 
great metropolis of Teotihuacan had been 
burned. Evidence of Teotihuacan connec- 
tions on the south coast dissipates by 700 
CE (Garcia—Des Lauriers 2020:415). 
Artists along the south coast incorpo- 
rated Teotihuacan-inspired imagery in the 
Late Classic period, however (Chinchilla 
Mazariegos 2016:120), perhaps spurred by 
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descendant populations of Teotihuacanos 
(Bove and Medrano Busto 2003; Neff 2005; 
van Akkeren 2016:146). 

A number of factors suggest that the 
sculptures from Tenam Rosario also fall 
within a regional Comitán tradition. In par- 
ticular, incensarios from the area around 
Comitán indicate that the squatting pos- 
ture was familiar to local artists. Agrinier 
(1983:244) was the first to note the sim- 
ilarity between the positions of the ball- 
court figures and a figure on an incensario 
from the Comitán area (figure 3.7a). First 
published by “Thompson (1954:190), this 
object features a large cylindrical base with 
an anthropomorphic figure on the front. 
Another figure sits on the back rim of 
the incensario, with his elbows and knees 
touching. He wears the same headdress, ear 
ornaments, and pectoral as the figure on 
the base of the incensario. Unlike the lower 
individual, however, his face is adorned with 
the twisted under-eye cord worn by the Jag- 
uar God of the Underworld, as well as an 
elaborate nose ornament. 

Building on this comparison, my 
research has revealed at least six examples 
of this posture on incensarios from this 
region. All feature a figure attached to the 
back rim, so that they seem to squat atop 
the central cavity. In one incensario (figure 
3.7b), reportedly discovered in a cave near 
Comitán, the squatting figure is a jaguar, 
his tail snaking up to rest on his right leg. 
The squatting figures rest their elbows on 
their knees and originally held objects in 
their hands. From similar incensarios that 
were part of the Gustav Kanter collection 
(figure 3.7d and e; see chapter 5), we can 
reconstruct their original form: they prob- 
ably held weapons or staffs. On another 
incensario, now in the Museo Nacional de 
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Incensarios from the Comitán region. 

3.7a. Incensario depicting two anthropomorphic figures. Museo Regional de Chiapas, Tuxtla Gutiérrez. 
Photo by author. 

3.7b. Jaguar incensario. Museo Regional de Chiapas, Tuxtla Gutiérrez. Photo by author. 

3.7¢. Incensario with squatting figure atop rim. Museo Nacional de Antropología, Mexico City. Photo by 
author. 

3.7d. Objects in the collection of Gustav Kanter, including incensarios. Courtesy ofthe Penn Museum, 
Image #194570. 

3.7e. Objects from the Gustav Kanter, including incensarios, sculpture fragments, and lithic materials. 
Courtesy of the Penn Museum, Image #194569. 
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Antropologia (figure 3.7c), a head emerging 
from the jaws of a bird wears goggles over 
its eyes. The figures on area incensarios 
thus present substantial similarities with the 
individuals on the Tenam Rosario markers, 
who were also in a squatting position carry- 
ing weapons in their hands, some with gog- 
gled eyes. 

The goggles worn by the people on 
Markers 1 and 2 are often associated with 
the Teotihuacan storm deity—but this 
motif also has deep roots in southern Meso- 
america. Monument 1 from Ojo de Agua, 
Chiapas, for instance, features rings worn 
around the eyes (Navarrete 1974; see also 
Guernsey 2020:24, figure 2.9). Circles worn 
over the eyes appear frequently in Yucatán 
in the Late Classic and Early Postclassic 
periods. At Chichen Itza, for example, fig- 
ures carved on the columns of the Tem- 
ple of the Warriors wear circular goggles 
(Tozzer 1957: figures 197, 199, 518). Cir- 
cles or goggles appear closer to home as 
well, on Stela 1 from Tenam Puente and 
on the Comitan/Sacchana Stela (see figure 
6.1). These examples suggest that while the 
goggle motif may have been a borrowed 
one, it was also a regional trait by the Late 
Classic period. 

Other iconographic similarities connect 
the ballcourt markers of Tenam Rosa- 
rio with works from the Comitán region. 
Speech scrolls, for example, emerge from 
the mouths of individuals at Tenam Rosa- 
rio (Marker 1), Chinkultic (Monument 18, 
Monument 3), and Tenam Puente (Monu- 
ment 1). Particularly similar is Monument 
1 from Tenam Puente, a double-sided 
stela that features a dynast on each side 
(see figure 2.17 and chapter 2). Like the 
squatting figures on the ballcourt markers 
from Tenam Rosario, the Tenam Puente 
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individuals carry weapons in one hand and 
an incense bag in the other. Like the indi- 
vidual on Tenam Rosario Marker 1, the 
figure on Tenam Puente Side B wears a 
goggle over the eye and an earflare with an 
extended frontal element and has a speech 
scroll emerging from his mouth. 

Connections exist between Tenam 
Rosario and Chinkultic as well. Fox 
(1993:56) notes similarities between the 
costume of the figure on Marker 1 and 
the ruler depicted on Monument 4 from 
Chinkultic (see figure 4.27a); Monument 
8 (figure 3.8) presents similarities as well. 
The incense bag on Marker X, for instance, 
is marked with vertical lines much like 
those on the Chinkultic monuments. Par- 
ticularly similar are the belt assemblages 
worn by the figure on Marker X and the 
ruler on Chinkultic Monument 8 and Mon- 
ument 4. Although the Marker X example 
is damaged, it is likely that it once depicted 
a head with three dangling elements, proba- 
bly jade celts. 

Even the form of the Tenam Rosario 
markers suggests a regional pattern: these 
sculptures fall within a tradition of carved 
circular markers in and around the Comi- 
tan Valley. During his passage through 
the area, Seler (1901: figures 89, 105, 190) 
reported several large inscribed circular 
stones from El Cimarrón and an unnamed 
site to the west of Quen Santo. At Quen 
Santo itself, archaeologists have identi- 
fied over twenty stone discs, some carved 
with pseudo-glyphs (Earley 2019; Wolfel 
2022). Circular sculptures have also been 
reported from Tenam Puente (Laló Jacinto 
1995, 1996) and La Esperanza/Chinkultic 
(Navarrete 1984; Kowalski 1989a). Sites 
even farther west were also home to carved, 
circular sculptures, including a ballcourt 
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3.8. Monument 8 from Chinkultic. Drawing by 
author after field drawing by Eric von Euw. 
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marker at Ojo de Agua (Agrinier 1991:193) 
and a circular marker at Chapatengo, 79 cm 
wide and carved with a glyph band around 
the edges of the upper face (Gussinyer 
1974:153). 

As these comparisons show, an anal- 
ysis of the Tenam Rosario monuments 
places them comfortably within an area 
artistic tradition, from the composition 
to the iconographic details. Ceramic and 
architectural evidence support the regional 
links laid out here, indicating ties between 
Comitán and the highlands and south 
coast. Those ties begin fairly early: Pre- 
classic sculptures recovered at Chinkultic, 
for instance, demonstrate an affinity with 
works produced along the south coast of 
Chiapas and Guatemala, particularly sculp- 
tures from Izapa and Kaminaljuyu (Agrinier 
1969:23; see particularly Monument 15; 
Navarrete 1984: figure 48). Trade routes 
must also have been established in the Pre- 
classic period: amber produced in highland 
Chiapas has been recovered at sites along 
the Pacific Coast, including Kaminaljuyu 
and Teotihuacan itself (see Garcia—Des 
Lauriers 2020:419 for an overview). By the 
Late Classic period, elite ceramics from 
the region of Tenam Rosario indicate 
trade connections with the Gulf Coast, 
Maya highlands, and Pacific coast of Chi- 
apas and Guatemala (Blake et al. 2005:415, 
545-547). 

Ceramic analysis revealed little evidence 
of trade with the Maya lowlands in the Late 
Classic period. Even at Lagartero, where 
archaeologists excavated an enormous 
ceramic dump consisting of thousands of 
sherds (Ekholm 1990), direct connections 
with the Maya lowlands are scarce. Ceramic 
artists at this site were apparently influ- 
enced by lowland glossware pottery, but 


they produced it locally. There is no evi- 
dence of imported polychromes from the 
southern Maya lowlands, indicating low 
levels of trade and/or contact with that area 
(Blake et al. 2005:546). This trend contin- 
ues in the Postclassic period, when trade 
contacts with highland Guatemala increased 
(Bryant, Clark, and Cheetham 2005). 

Sites in the Comitán region did share 
certain ceramic types with one another, 
especially domestic ceramics (Blake et al. 
2005:417). Ceramic collections from Tenam 
Rosario included Tasajo Red, a type orig- 
inally identified at Late Classic Chinkultic 
(Ball 1980:19-21; Hernández Juárez 2006). 
This type is also characteristic of Late 
Classic Tenam Puente and is well repre- 
sented at other sites in the Upper Grijalva 
River Basin, including Lagartero, Ojo de 
Agua, and Guajilar (Blake et al. 2005:466). 
Although elite ceramics displayed signifi- 
cantly more variability, the shared domestic 
sphere indicates some degree of com- 
munication between Comitán-area sites. 
Goods—and the ideas associated with 
them—were moving between centers in the 
Comitán region in the Late Classic period. 
Overall, ceramic evidence correlates with 
the iconographic arguments presented here, 
showing participation in a regional tradition 
and stronger trade networks with the Pacific 
coast and highlands of Guatemala than with 
the lowland Maya area. 

Architectural evidence also points to 
participation in a regional tradition. Build- 
ers at Tenam Rosario used flat roofs rather 
than corbel vaulting, for example, a trait 
also documented at Chinkultic and Tenam 
Puente (Blake et al. 2005:415). De la Luz 
Aguilar (2002:491-492) reports that archi- 
tects at Tenam Rosario used the same con- 
struction method documented at Tenam 
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Puente and Chinkultic, in which stones 
were worked on the front but left semi- 
worked or with a tenon on the back that 
helped anchor them in the fill. Excavations 
at Tenam Rosario also uncovered a rectan- 
gular tomb, unfortunately looted, that de 
la Luz Aguilar (n.d.) describes as similar to 
a Late Classic tomb from Tenam Puente. 
Based on similarities with Tenam Puente, 
she suggests that the tomb once contained a 
large olla with human remains. 

There are certainly similarities between 
the art of Tenam Rosario and sculptures 
from the Usumacinta region. The artists 
of Tenam Rosario may have been familiar 
with art from Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, 
and Bonampak, whether through train- 
ing, trade, or population movement. But 
this analysis makes it clear that the mark- 
ers of Tenam Rosario are not an isolated 
Usumacinta outpost on the western Maya 
frontier. Much like artists at other sites in 
the region, the creators of works at Tenam 
Rosario mixed and matched motifs from a 
variety of sources to create innovative local 
sculptures. Motifs originally affiliated with 
Central Mexico may have been imported 
from the Usumacinta region—but they 
may also reflect networks of economic and 
artistic exchange with the south coast of 
Guatemala and Chiapas, networks that by 
the Late Classic period had existed for hun- 
dreds of years. They certainly represent a 
flourishing regional artistic tradition in the 
Comitán area, with links to sculptures from 
other area sites. 


Interpreting the Markers of Structure 
HI 

The iconography of the ballcourt mark- 
ers suggests that local artists incorporated 
motifs from distant places but also worked 
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within a regional tradition. Understanding 
the content of sculptures from the site— 
especially the identity of the figures on the 
ballcourt markers—can help us clarify how 
these sculptures contributed to the con- 
struction of civic identity at Tenam Rosario. 

The individuals on the Structure III 
sculptures are clearly elite, as indicated 
by their costumes and headdresses. They 
do not look like Maya representations of 
gods—they are resoundingly human, with 
no zoomorphic features. They carry weap- 
ons and incense bags, objects connected to 
warfare and ritual. They are not marked 
with hieroglyphs, however, complicating 
their identification: are they historical indi- 
viduals, generalized archetypes, or super- 
natural characters? 

Local comparative examples suggest 
that the individuals at Tenam Rosario are 
most likely historical figures. We see rep- 
resentations of people holding a weapon in 
one hand and an incense bag in the other 
throughout the Comitán area, including 
at Tenam Puente and Chinkultic. As dis- 
cussed earlier, Monument 1 at Tenam 
Puente—which depicts site rulers speaking 
with a speech scroll, wearing a goggle over 
the eye, and holding a weapon and incense 
bag—is particularly similar. Individuals at 
both Tenam Puente and Chinkultic with 
similar regalia and accoutrements are rulers. 
Based on these regional traits, the figures 
from Tenam Rosario are most likely histor- 
ical figures: rulers, ancestors, or local elites. 
Their regalia—particularly the goggles on 
Markers 1 and 2 and the facial ornament 
on Marker 2—may indicate they are imper- 
sonating deities, an action performed by 
rulers on other ballcourt markers through- 
out the Maya area (Tokovinine 2002). The 
attention to warfare in these sculptures, 
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meanwhile, is also typical of the Comitán 
region, where rulers consistently appear in 
regalia related to warfare and control (see 
chapters 2 and 4). 

The figures on the ballcourt markers 
may represent subsidiary lords laid out in 
a microcosm of the Tenam Rosario polity, 
an idea suggested by Agrinier (1993) and 
de Montmollin (1988, 1995). In this view, 
the three markers that form an axis perpen- 
dicular to the playing court (Markers 6, 3, 
and 7 according to the schematic published 
by Agrinier in 1993) represent the three 
principal settlements of the Rosario polity: 
Tenam Rosario in the middle, with Loma 
Zorrillo and Santa Inés Sur on either side. 
The other four discs, located in the four 
corners of the court, correspond to the four 
smaller centers within the polity. 

This analysis is based in part on archae- 
ological evidence indicating that the site 
center of Tenam Rosario was laid out as a 
microcosm of the polity. Structural and spa- 
tial analysis of Tenam Rosario (de Mont- 
mollin 1985:361) found patterns of “dual 
replication,” which reflect the division of 
the polity into two main sections. This is 
evidenced in the site center by the two ball- 
courts on either side of the central plaza. 
Other elements of the central zone reflect 
smaller settlements within the polity. By 
referencing the layout of the larger politi- 
cal structure within the capital city, Tenam 
Rosario represented a political microcosm 
(de Montmollin 1985, 1988). The structure 
of Tenam-Rosario also provided informa- 
tion about politics at the site. Plazas 5 and 
9, for instance, indicate a “centralized and 
hierarchical elite political order” rather 
than dual or shared rulership (de Montmol- 
lin 1985:361). In this scenario, the ballcourt 
markers reference and reinforce this order 
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3.9. Panel from La Corona, Guatemala, depicting a lord of La Corona (right) playing the ballgame at 
Calakmul. Unknown artist. Ballplayer Panel, 700-800 CE. The Art Institute of Chicago. 


by depicting subsidiary lords within a struc- 
tural microcosm, with the ruler of Tenam 
Rosario at the center. 

The suggestion that Tenam Rosario 
represents the polity writ small finds sup- 
port in data from the Late Postclassic Gua- 
temalan highlands, where the architectural 
layout of site centers could represent socie- 
tal groups like lineages and territorial units 
(Carmack 1977, 1981; Arnauld 1997; see 
also Braswell 2001). Two repetitive archi- 
tectural complexes at Iximche”, for instance, 
may represent the system of shared ruler- 
ship at the site, while separate complexes at 
Q’umarkaj have been interpreted as repre- 
senting different “moiety wards” (Carmack 
and Wallace 1977). Ballcourts could serve 
representative functions as well: sources 
indicate that the ballcourt at Q’umarkaj was 
divided in two based on the two primary 
lineages of the site, although the imagery 


inside the court was focused on gods rather 
than humans (Carmack 1981:283). 

In the Late Classic period, the ball- 
game and ballgame—related sculpture could 
communicate information about political 
relationships (Stuart 2013). At La Corona, 
for instance, a series of panels used ballplay- 
ing to express the vassal/lord relationship 
between the site and Late Classic super- 
power Calakmul. One panel (figure 3.9), 
now in the Art Institute of Chicago, shows 
Chak Ak’aach Yuk, a lord from La Corona, 
playing the ballgame; the text indicates this 
happened at Calakmul (Martin and Grube 
2008:110). Similar ballplayer panels exist 
from a number of Late Classic sites, lead- 
ing Helmke and colleagues (2015:21) to 
conclude that such works are evidence of 
a network of political relationships. Those 
relationships were cemented, they suggest, 
by public ballgames between vassals and 
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3.10. Tonina Monument 171, showing a deceased ruler of Tonina (left) playing a ruler from Calakmul (right). 
Photo by author. 


overlords. ‘This type of panel, commemo- 
rating games and political relationships, is 
particularly typical of sites in the powerful 
Calakmul polity (Stuart 2013; Helmke et al. 
2015). 

Sculptures depicting the ballgame could 
also speak of past political relationships. 
Monument 171 at Tonina (figure 3.10) 
depicts two ballplayers, but the text reveals 
a layered narrative that collapses a historic 
ballgame with a current one. The panel text 
commemorates a game that took place in 
727 CE between Took’ K’awiil, the ruler 
of Calakmul, and K’inich Ich’aak Chapaat, 
the ruler of Tonina. The Calakmul ruler is 
playing ball on the right side of the image. 
But the ballplayer on the left is identified in 
the text not as K'inich Ich’aak Chapaat, but 
as K’inich Baaknal Chahk, an earlier ruler 
of Tonina who had been dead for around 
twenty years by the time this panel was ded- 
icated. As Stuart (2013) describes, this is an 
example of narrative layering, in which the 
artist linked current events with episodes in 
the past—in this case, ballgames that docu- 
ment political relationships. 

These examples demonstrate that the 
expression of political structure and vassal/ 
lord relationships through the ballgame was 
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a feature of sites beyond Tenam Rosario. In 
depicting subsidiary lords in the ballcourt, 
the artists of Tenam Rosario were tapping 
into widespread artistic practices, using 
the ballcourt to communicate information 
about political relationships and site history. 
Just as the ballgame had many functions, of 
course, so did ballgame-related sculpture. 
It is likely that the ballcourt markers from 
Structure III were both cosmological and 
political in nature. As historical individu- 
als, in other words, these figures would still 
communicate ideas about the symbolism of 
the ballgame. 

Previous analyses of Tenam Rosa- 
rio have focused almost entirely on the 
symbolic meanings of the ballcourt and 
its sculpture. Fox (1993:62) suggests, for 
instance, that the figures on the ballcourt 
markers embody the Mesoamerican ball- 
game through their squatting posture 
and its connotations of sacrifice and fer- 
tility (de Montmollin 1995:47). Gillespie 
(1991:337-338) also notes the birthing 
posture of the Tenam Rosario figures and 
interprets the markers as related to fertil- 
ity and liminal space. The ballcourt itself 
would have served multiple purposes: as a 
representative political microcosm and as 


Tenam Rosario Marker 9. 
3.11a. Drawing by author. 


3.11b. Photo by author, courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de Comitan. 


a cosmogram, the discs at the corners and 
center creating a quincunx design (Tala- 
doire 2015a:169). The squatting figures on 
the Tenam Rosario markers would have 
carried potent messages to viewers about 
the role of the ballgame in cycles of human 
and agricultural life. As this analysis makes 
clear, however, the communicative power 
of the ballcourt went beyond its symbolic 
associations. The markers of Structure HI 
would also have communicated information 
about the structure of the polity and the 
power of specific individuals in the history 
of Tenam Rosario. 


Glyphs and God/esses: Marker 9 


In contrast to the carved markers from 
Structure III, the ninth ballcourt marker 
from Tenam Rosario presents distinctly 
cosmological imagery (figure 3.11). Marker 
9 was recovered in a small plaza defined by 
Structure 7 on the south and a ballcourt 

on the north, designated as Structure VIII 
(Figure 3.12). The marker is smaller than 
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3.12. Map of Structure VIII at Tenam Rosario, where 
Marker 9 was recovered. Drawing by author after 
Agrinier 1983: figure 11.7.4. 


the others, measuring only 59 cm in diame- 
ter (as opposed to the 1.1 m diameter of the 
other eight markers). It is also carved from 
a different type of stone, more granular and 
darker in color. 

In the center of the marker sits a lunar 
deity, facing to the viewer’s left. The indi- 
vidual sits in a half crescent that ends in 
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a serpent’s head, with the right hand held 
in front, index finger pointed, in a ges- 
ture commonly associated with oration. 
The central image is encircled by a band 
of glyphs. Damage to the monument pre- 
vents a precise reading of the glyphs, but 
they appear to represent a series of dates in 
which the coefficient is 8. 

The central figure is similar to depic- 
tions of the Moon Goddess from through- 
out the Maya area (Taube 1992a:64-69). 
The Tenam Rosario figure sits in a half 
crescent and carries a rabbit. This scene 
echoes vases K5166 and K2733, where 
the Moon Goddess appears with both the 
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Examples ofthe Maya Moon Goddess in Maya art. 
3.13a. Maya vase showing the Moon Goddess 
holding a rabbit. Justin Kerr, K5166, Justin Kerr 
Maya Archive, Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees for 
Harvard University, Washington, DC. 

3.13b. Detail of Maya vase K2733, Justin Kerr Maya 
Archive, Dumbarton Oaks, Trustees for American 
Museum of Natural History, Cat. 30.3/1048. 
Drawing by author. 

3.13c. Detail of Lintel 2 from Chicozapote. Drawing 
courtesy of Karl Taube. 

3.13d. Detail, the Dresden Codex. Drawing cour- 
tesy of Karl Taube. 


crescent and the rabbit (figure 3.13a and b), 
and Lintel 2 from Chicozapote, where she 
sits inside a double crescent with a rabbit 

in her left arm (figure 3.13c). The Marker 

9 figure is particularly similar to K2733, a 
vase now at the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History, which features the Moon God- 
dess sitting in the crescent, holding a rabbit 
in one hand and gesturing with the other. 
In the Dresden Codex, too, the Moon 
Goddess appears with a crescent moon pro- 
jecting from her back (figure 3.13d). Like 
the Tenam Rosario figure, her headdress 
includes a serpent head at the front, with 
maize-like fronds emerging from a tubular 
element just above it. Behind the tubular 
element is a part that looks woven. All three 
of these elements appear on the headdress 
of the Tenam Rosario individual. The deity 
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The masculine lunar deity. 

3.14a. Carved stone box from Hun Nal Ye Cave, 
Guatemala. Drawing courtesy of Luis Luin. 

3.14b. Bonampak Altar 2. Drawing by Linda 
Schele © David Schele. Photo courtesy of Ancient 
Americas at LACMA (ancientamericas.org). 


also wears a large necklace with a beaded 
front piece in both sources. 

Yet the figure on the Tenam Rosario 
marker does not have breasts, suggesting 
it may reflect an ambiguously gendered 
lunar deity or one with both feminine and 
masculine aspects (Taube 1992a:64-69; 
Looper 2002). A masculine lunar deity 
has been identified by Schele and Miller 
(1986:309) and Milbrath (1999:135-138). 
Although relatively rare, this deity appears 
in Classic-period works of art with a lunar 
crescent and a rabbit. On a carved stone 
box from Hun Nal Ye Cave in Alta Ver- 
apaz, Guatemala, a male lunar deity grasps 
a rabbit and a crescent extends behind him; 
he is named in the accompanying hiero- 
glyphic inscription (figure 3.14a; Woodfill, 
Guenter, and Monterroso 2012: figure 8). 
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Another example of this figure is depicted 
on Bonampak Altar 2 (figure 3.14b), where 
an individual dressed as a lunar deity 
holds a rabbit in his left arm. His uncov- 
ered torso and the ballgame belt around 
his waist suggest that he is male. Citing 
long-recognized connections between the 
Moon Goddess and maize (see Stone and 
Zender 2011:147), Chinchilla Mazariegos 
(2017:203) identifies the male-gendered 
lunar deity as the Lunar Maize God, an 
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3.15. Ballcourt marker depicting a squatting figure 
inside a lunar crescent. North Carolina Museum of 
Art, Raleigh, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Hanes, 
82.14. 


aspect of the Maize God. The patron of the 
month Ch’en and an overseer of important 
mythical events, the Lunar Maize God is 

related to but distinct from the Moon God- 


dess (Chinchilla Mazariegos 2017:203-207). 


Whether the Moon Goddess or the 
Lunar Maize God, the figure on Marker 9 
presents associations with maize and, more 
generally, agricultural fertility. The pres- 
ence of this figure on a ballcourt marker is 
appropriate, as the ballgame is often asso- 
ciated with the movement of the moon 
and sun and the cycles of agriculture. In 
the Popol Vuh, a K’iche’ Maya creation 
myth with ancient roots, the Hero Twins 
become the sun and the moon after defeat- 
ing the Underworld lords in the ballgame 
(Christenson 2007). The Lunar Maize God 
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is also associated with caves, making the 
ballcourt—a liminal space connected to the 
Underworld—a fitting place for the presen- 
tation of the deity. The figure on Marker 9 
thus ties into mythic narratives and the role 
of the ballgame as a metaphor for astro- 
nomical phenomena, agricultural seasons, 
and cycles of life, death, and rebirth. 

Marker 9 presents compelling similar- 
ities with another ballcourt marker that 
emphasizes the connections of the moon, 
mythic narratives, and the ballgame. This 
unprovenanced marker (figure 3.15), cur- 
rently in the North Carolina Museum of 
Art, is thought to be from Chiapas (Whit- 
tington 2001: cat. 39). It depicts a squatting 
individual within a lunar crescent. He holds 
the head of the Maize God in one hand and 
appears to hold a ball in the other. Like 
Marker 9, this sculpture uses lunar imag- 
ery to connect the ballgame with mythic 
narratives; in this case, the marker may be 
referring to the adventures of the Hero 
Twins. Although the original location of 
this marker is unknown, it is notable that it 
includes both lunar imagery and the unusual 
squatting posture seen on the markers from 
Tenam Rosario. At 61 cm in diameter, it is 
also similar in size to Marker 9. 

Marker 9 demonstrates that the artistic 
program at Tenam Rosario included cos- 
mological and political imagery and that 
site artists worked with different styles of 
art and drew from a wide range of sources. 
In contrast to the ballcourt markers of 
Structure III, Marker 9 prioritizes fluid 
curves and a dynamic composition that 
leaves very little negative space. It also 
emphasizes the cosmological aspects of the 
ballgame, perhaps referring to the ball- 
court as a liminal space that connects to the 
Underworld and mythic history. 


Sculpture and Identity at Tenam Rosario 


Twentieth-century works on the art and 
archaeology of Tenam Rosario used sculp- 
ture to theorize who settled the site around 
700 CE. Noting connections with the ico- 
nography of Yaxchilan, Agrinier (1983) sug- 
gests that the center was founded by Maya 
fleeing the collapsing Usumacinta region.’ 
De Montmollin expands on this argument, 
positing that the founders of Tenam Rosa- 
rio were elites from Yaxchilan, arriving in 
the Grijalva River Valley around 650 CE. A 
second influx of Putun-Itz groups or “local 
Mexicanizing Maya emulators” (de Mont- 
mollin 1995:42) arrived afterward; they are 
the group responsible for the Structure III 
ballcourt markers, which he dates stylisti- 
cally to between 700 and 800 CE. 

This hypothesis—two groups of peo- 
ple, each responsible for a different art 
style—does neatly explain one additional 
monument from the site. First mentioned 
ina 1961 INAH bulletin (Anonymous 
1961), Stela 1 was recovered near Chihua- 
hua, a small town in the vicinity of Tenam 
Rosario. The stela is carved in low relief 
and depicts a standing figure, in profile, 
facing to the left (figure 3.16). This posi- 
tion is unusual in this region and may be 
an archaizing element, meant to refer to 


2. Agrinier’s conclusions were based in part on 
his comparison of traits from the Tenam Rosario 
markers with sculptures from sites throughout 
the Maya area, including Tenam Puente, Copan, 
Yaxchilan, and Tikal (Agrinier 1983: figure 117.8). 
A reconstructed chart tracking the same elements, 
however, shows as many connections with sites in 
the Comitán area as with the Usumacinta re- 
gion. Tenam Rosario shares the same number of 
elements with Tenam Puente and Chinkultic as it 
shares with Yaxchilan and more than it shares with 
Piedras Negras. 
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Early Classic representations (Ayala Falcón 
1984:85-86). Analysis of the inscription 
(Ayala Falcón 1984:86-88) rendered a date 
of (9).11.(0.0.0) 12 Ahau (8 Ceh), which 
corresponds to 652 CE. As the plethora of 
parentheses indicate, this reading is hypo- 
thetical—but the style of the monument 
coincides with Ayala Falcón's reading of the 
date. This stela seems earlier than many 

of the other monuments from the Comi- 
tán area in its treatment of space and line. 
The proportions of the figure are similar 
to stelae at Yaxchilan, as are his dress and 
accoutrements. Based on its style, a sev- 
enth-century date for Stela 1 seems plausi- 
ble and supports the idea of influence from 
the Usumacinta region. 

Artistic style, however, does not cor- 
relate directly to people. In these analy- 
ses, the lowland Maya elements of Tenam 
Rosario sculpture can be explained only by 
the arrival of lowland Maya populations. 

It is certainly true that the Upper Grijalva 
region saw a massive population increase 

in the Late Classic period and that immi- 
gration into the area could explain that 
expansion (Blake et al. 2005:415). But con- 
nections between art from Tenam Rosario 
and other area sites like Tenam Puente and 
Chinkultic suggest that site artists were 
working within a regional style. The sculp- 
tures of Tenam Rosario, in other words, are 
local products. Combined, they present rich 
iconography that refers to political history 
and cosmology through unique combina- 
tions of elements that reference warfare, 
ritual, and mythic narratives. 

As at other Maya sites, public sculptures 
at Tenam Rosario worked to construct a 
local civic identity. Their placement in ball- 
courts suggests that they would have been 
seen by large numbers of people: ballcourts 
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3.16. Tenam Rosario Stela 1 (also known as the 
Chihuahua Stela). Photo by author, courtesy of the 
Proyecto del Arte del Valle de Comitán. 


were highly visible spaces at many Maya 
sites. The markers of Structure III, in par- 
ticular, would have been accessible to large 
audiences. The ballgame itself would have 
been a boisterous affair. Painted Maya 
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ceramics show spectators with speech 
scrolls, indicating that they are talking (fig- 
ure 3.17). Depictions of the game also show 
trumpets, as if part of the “pre-game show” 
(Zender 2004b:10). Some spectators hold 
conch shells, perhaps to begin the game, in 
the Maya area and in ceramic models from 
western Mexico (see vase K3814; Pillsbury 
2015). Models and other depictions empha- 
size the game as a highly visible public event, 
with spectators seated along the edges of 
the ballcourt. We also know that ballcourts 
were used for activities beyond the ballgame, 
including feasting (Fox 1996) and other 
sports, like boxing (Taube and Zender 2009). 

Ballgames and related performances in 
the ballcourt and adjoining spaces would 
have spurred the creation and contesta- 
tion of communal identity. “Public events 
gave physical reality to the imagined 
community, as the participants witnessed 
the bodily presence of others and shared 
their experience” (Inomata 2006a:820). 
Key to this process were “symbolic acts 
and objects” (Inomata 2006b:206). Rulers 
playing in the guise of local tutelary dei- 
ties would have contributed to communal 
identity, enlivening the gods most familiar 
to polity residents and underscoring the 
relationship between the Tenam Rosario 
community and its otherworldly patrons. 
Gathered together to watch the ballgame 
and affiliated events, residents of Tenam 
Rosario would have shared collective expe- 
riences that together worked to build group 
identity. 

The sculptures examined here played 
a role in the creation of identity as well. 
They underline the ballgame—and the 
space of the ballcourt—as a place related to 
sacrifice and fertility, particularly through 
the squatting position of the elites. This 
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3.17. Ballgame scene on a painted Maya vessel. Justin Kerr, K5435, Justin Kerr Maya Archive, Dumbarton 


Oaks, Trustees for Harvard University, Washington, DC. 


posture, which appears on south coast 
works featuring the ballgame and sacrifice 
by decapitation, suggests that site artists 
were interested in the role of the ball- 
court as generative space. Combined with 
Marker 9, the markers from Structure MI 
also present intriguing hints about gender 
at Tenam Rosario. The association of the 
squatting posture with the act of birthing 
and the ambiguous gender of the moon 
deity on Marker 9 together raise questions 
about the role of elite women at the site and 
the potential fluidity of gender in public 
art. Connections to cosmological ideas are 
also implied by potential deity imperson- 
ation on the markers, tying the events that 
took place at the ballcourt to a mythologi- 
cal framework. Based on similar examples 
in the Maya area, that connection to the 
deep past would have legitimized systems of 
authority at the center. 

The markers would also have sent more 
direct political messages. As subordinate 
lords from sites within the polity, the fig- 
ures on the ballcourt markers would have 
communicated ideas about political orga- 
nization and the embodiment of power. 


The figures mapped the Tenam Rosario 
ballcourt with their bodies—a trait shared 
by other regional ballcourts (as discussed 
later). Viewers at Tenam Rosario would 
have understood the ties between warfare, 
the ballgame, and regeneration achieved 
through sacrifice. Area elites, dressed as 
warriors or impersonating deities, posi- 
tioned in the squatting posture associ- 
ated with ballgame-related decapitation, 
would have presented a striking picture to 
observers at the ballcourt that underlined 
the political makeup of the polity and the 
actions necessary to maintain it. 

At the same time, Marker 9 may indicate 
a different focus for the second ballcourt at 
Tenam Rosario. The lunar imagery on this 
marker suggests that site artists were inter- 
ested in emphasizing the ballcourt as lim- 
inal space, connecting it to the Underworld, 
agricultural fertility, and the movement 
of cosmic forces like the sun and moon. 
Marker 9 points to the participation of local 
artists in broad patterns of Maya thinking 
about the structure of the universe. “These 
artists put together well-known motifs in 
locally appropriate ways. The slightly more 
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isolated position of this ballcourt, too, sug- 
gests a more restricted audience, one that 
may have been more concerned with the 
symbolic aspects of the game. 

Of all the sites in the Comitán area, 
Tenam Rosario focuses most heavily on 
sculpture related to the ballgame. This 
focus suggests that the game was an import- 
ant force of social cohesion at the site and 
emphasizes the role of the ballcourt and 
related activities as communal events that 
enabled the creation and negotiation of 
civic identity. The representation of rulers 
or area lords on carved stone markers pop- 
ulated the space of the ballcourt with bodies 
who represented political history and socio- 
political relationships. As the next section 
shows, the ability of the sculpted human 
body to negotiate and maintain those rela- 
tionships is particularly characteristic of 
ballcourts on the western Maya frontier. 


Ballcourts and Bodies on the Western 
Frontier 


The first part of the chapter explores how 
the ballcourt markers of Tenam Rosario 
depict rulers or elites, dressed as warriors. 
What I would like to suggest in this sec- 
tion is that populating the ballcourt with 
subordinate bodies emphasized the ball- 
court as a location where symbolic imagery 
overlapped with dynastic narratives about 
warfare and political history. In the follow- 
ing pages I demonstrate that other sites in 
the western Maya area were using ballcourt 
sculpture in similar ways—more evidence 
that Tenam Rosario was not an outlier 
but was instead an active participant in a 
regional style. 

In this investigation of the Tenam 
Rosario ballcourt markers I have explored 
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the ways in which the ballgame—and ball- 
game-related sculpture—indexed political 
relationships in the Late Classic period. 
This was particularly prevalent at Calak- 
mul, where the lords of subsidiary centers 
used images of ballplayers to convey their 
status as vassals to the powerful ruler of 
Calakmul. While these works make it clear 
that the ballgame was important in docu- 
menting political history and relationships, 
most of these sculptures were not located 
in the ballcourt itself but instead in build- 
ings or on stairways. At Tenam Rosario, in 
contrast, sculptures set within the ballcourt 
spoke of political relationships through 

the depiction of subsidiary lords from sites 
within the polity. The ballcourt at Tenam 
Rosario, then, used subordinate bodies to 
convey information not just about the met- 
aphoric meaning of the game but also about 
political relationships, contributing to the 
public presentation of dynastic history in 
the architectural space of the ballcourt. 

As it turns out, this characterizes a num- 
ber of western Maya ballcourts. A good 
example comes from the Sunken Ballcourt 
at Tonina, first introduced in chapter 2. 

Six sculptures lined the playing aisle in this 
ballcourt, three on each side. Each sculp- 
ture depicted a kneeling captive, arms tied 
behind his back. The upper body of each 
captive was carved in the round and set into 
the sides of the ballcourt. The captives were 
placed atop rectangular shields, carved in 
low relief, with hieroglyphic information 
identifying their names and places of ori- 
gin (see figure 2.8). The sculptures were 
commissioned to record the successes of 
Tonina king K’inich Baaknal Chahk in wars 
against Palenque carried out in 692 CE; 

the ballcourt was dedicated in 699 (Mar- 

tin and Grube 2008:181). According to 


the hieroglyphs, the individuals were vas- 
sals of the king of Palenque, subordinate 
lords from sites within the Palenque polity. 
When discovered, the captive sculptures 
from the ballcourt had been decapitated, 
and it is likely that this decapitation played 
an important role in the biographies of this 
group of works (Just 2005:75-78). 

With its named, defeated captives, the 
Sunken Ballcourt represents a graphic and 
convincing statement of dominance over 
other Late Classic Maya polities. This is 
not, however, a general statement of domi- 
nance—it is a specific one. These sculptures 
embody their subjects precisely, naming 
them and locating them in time and in 
space. In recording this collection of infor- 
mation, including not just the “who” but 
also the “when” and the “where,” the sculp- 
tures create a visual constellation of poli- 
ties defeated by Tonina, mapping the city’s 
control over a diverse and distant land- 
scape. This resonates with de Montmollin’s 
(1988:364) suggestion that the ballcourt at 
Tenam Rosario served as a political micro- 
cosm. In both of these spaces, sculptures 
of bodies in and around the ballcourt con- 
veyed information related to political rela- 
tionships and dynastic history. 

The same may have been true at Tenam 
Puente. As explored in chapter 2, a num- 
ber of fragmented sculptures of captives 
were probably placed in ballcourt spaces at 
the site. Like the Tonina monuments, the 
captives of Tenam Puente are carved in the 
round and are kneeling, bound, and decap- 
itated (see figures 2.4-2.6). Although too 
damaged to read today, hieroglyphic pan- 
els probably recorded the captives’ names. 
The sculptures also have tenons that would 
have anchored them in the ballcourt, where 
some early investigators documented seeing 
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them. Based on the characteristics of the 
surviving sculptures from Tenam Puente, 
we can be sure that these sculptures depict 
historical individuals and were displayed in 
the ballcourt. As at Tonina, the ballcourt 
sculptures of Tenam Puente would have 
narrated a carefully constructed version 

of the past, affirming the successes of the 
ruling dynasty, documenting long-distance 
political relationships and communicating 
the military prowess of the center by way of 
the contorted bodies of captives. 

Subordinate bodies also decorated the 
space around the ballcourt at Chinkultic. 
One group of low-relief sculptures depicts 
kneeling individuals, likely captives or sec- 
ondary nobles, in front of rulers (see figure 
4.10). As I explore in the following chap- 
ter, these stelae most likely depict scatter- 
ing rituals. Although the identity of the 
kneeling individuals is unknown, they are 
clearly subordinate and likely represent 
places or peoples controlled by the rulers of 
Chinkultic. 

Most of the monuments in this group 
were recovered in and around the ballcourt, 
which was the center of Group C (Navar- 
rete 1984: figure 2). Monuments 17 and 18 
were recovered outside the ballcourt to the 
west. Monument 7 was found inside the 
court itself, and Monument 20 was discov- 
ered on the eastern side. Monument 1 may 
have originally marked the northern end of 
the western facade. Although some of these 
monuments may have been moved in antiq- 
uity, others were found in context. Monu- 
ment 5, for instance, was documented on 
the western facade of the ballcourt, visible 
to people approaching the space (Navar- 
rete 1984:22). It is likely related to the 
group of sculptures depicting scattering or 
stone-binding rituals: although it does not 
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show a kneeling individual, the standing fig- 
ure remaining on the damaged stela wears 
the same long robes as the primary figures 
on other sculptures. This work, combined 
with numerous monument bases recovered 
on the western facade of the ballcourt, indi- 
cates that this space was a locus for standing 
sculpture. 

Spatial analysis of Chinkultic has deter- 
mined that visitors approaching Chinkultic 
would have entered the ceremonial center 
at Group C (Navarrete and Hernandez 
Juarez 2002; Navarrete 2020). From this 
angle, visitors would have seen the monu- 
ments arrayed in front of the ballcourt and 
on the small platforms located midway up 
the western walls. These monuments would 
have been experienced by local crowds as 
well. Based on the placement of the sculp- 
tures, Navarrete and Hernández Juárez 
(2002) argue that the ritual between ruler 
and subsidiary lord happened there, at the 
ballcourt, where multiple staircases could 
have served as seating, with plenty of plaza 
space for spectators. 

At Chinkultic, then, the ballcourt was 
home to statements of authority and control 
over surrounding sites, expressed through 
kneeling subordinates on stelae. The monu- 
ments from Group C at Chinkultic stressed 
political relationships and the history of the 
ruling dynasty’s power over others through 
the documentation of specific historical 
events. Placed in a highly visible location, 
the monuments formed a type of conquest 
narrative, a selective version of history that 
buttressed the power of the ruler. 

Of the ballcourts presented here, the 
Sunken Ballcourt at Tonina is perhaps the 
best known. It has been interpreted largely 
in terms of its cosmological associations. 

In general, the sunken construction of 
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the court is thought to reflect the Under- 
world associations of the ballgame. Miller 
(1998:209-211) suggests that it fits into 

a wider site hierarchy in which the upper 
levels of the acropolis refer to rulership 
and the lower levels to sacrifice. Miller 

and Martin (2004:63) note that the sunken 
plan of the court is “an overt reference 

to descent into the watery abyss” of the 
Underworld. As these interpretations 
rightly suggest, the ballcourt is rife with 
symbolic and cosmological affiliations—but 
they are set within statements of geopoliti- 
cal supremacy, a specific narrative linked to 
specific military campaigns and individuals 
in Tonina’s past. In addition to its cosmo- 
logical associations, the ballcourt at Tonina 
was a space where subjugated bodies con- 
tinuously reenacted the expansion of the 
Tonina polity and the successes of the rul- 
ing dynasty. 

All of these sites used sculpture of sub- 
ordinate bodies, whether captives or sec- 
ondary elites, to present narratives about 
political history. This appears to be a 
regional tradition, different from surround- 
ing Maya areas. At Copan, for instance, 

a series of ballcourt markers highlighted 
rituals completed with dynastic ances- 

tors (Fash 1991, 1998). In the Usumacinta 
region—the area often cited as the “source” 
for the artistic style and motifs of Tenam 
Rosario—the two largest sites, Yaxchilan 
and Piedras Negras, did not place subor- 
dinate bodies in the ballcourt. Imagery on 
ballcourt-related sculptures instead focused 
on depictions of ancestors. Markers found 
along the axes of the court at Yaxchilan 
depicted royal ancestors inside cartouches 
and skybands (Tate 1992). 

This is not to say that the western region 
is alone in presenting subordinate bodies in 


ballcourts. Archaeologists recovered several 
circular ballcourt markers at Tikal depict- 
ing named, bound captives (Jones and Sat- 
terthwaite 1982: figures 109-111). Altars set 
as ballcourt markers at Cancuen also pre- 
sented information about military history 
through the celebration of victories by sub- 
ordinate lords (Demarest, Quintanilla, and 
Suasnavar 2016:168). A recently discovered 
ballcourt marker at Lacanjá Tzeltal depicts 
two captives sitting in a lunar crescent and 
flanking a row of hieroglyphs (Golden and 
Scherer 2021), its combination of subordi- 
nate bodies and lunar imagery echoing the 
themes of sculptures from Tenam Rosario. 
While the ballgame refers to political rela- 
tionships in works throughout the Maya 
region, such works are generally located on 
panels outside the ballcourt rather than on 
sculpture in the ballcourt itself. 

Nor is it productive to draw too strict 
a line between political and cosmologi- 
cal imagery. These are modern designa- 
tions that do not reflect Maya ontology. 
As noted, rulers are often depicted playing 
in the guise of gods (Houston and Stuart 
1996; Tokovinine 2002; Zender 2004a:4). 
Sculptures that differed thematically were 
also displayed at the same time. At Tonina, 
for instance, three markers were recovered 
from the central playing aisle. The mid- 
dle marker, Monument 69 (figure 3.18), 
dates to 776 CE and was placed during a 
renovation of the ballcourt (Becquelin and 
Baudez 1979-1982). The monument com- 
memorates a funerary rite and depicts a 
deceased ruler sitting on top of a stylized 
crocodile head (Stuart 1998:397; Fitzsim- 
mons 2009:18). Archaeologists discov- 
ered caches underneath all three ballcourt 
markers that contained obsidian blades. 
The central cache included nine blades, 
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3.18. Tonina, Monument 69, drawing by lan 
Graham. © President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, 2004.15.6.5.60. 


perhaps referencing the nine layers of the 
Underworld (Fox 1996). Thus in the eighth 
century, almost eighty years after the ball- 
court was constructed, it was modified 
with sculptures that emphasized liminal 
space and connections to the Underworld. 
The archaeological context of the captive 
sculptures indicates that they were not 
removed during this renovation—so both 
of these programs existed together. Like- 
wise, the sculptural program at Tenam 
Rosario included both the squatting figures 
of Structure HI and the lunar deity from 
the smaller ballcourt. While we lack more 
detailed information about stratigraphy 
and renovation at Tenam Rosario, we can 
certainly infer that information related to 
political relationships may have been dis- 
played alongside more cosmological fare. 
In other cases, depictions of the 


3.19. Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 2, Step X. Drawing courtesy of Marc Zender. 


ballgame serve to place political events 
within cosmological contexts. Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 2 at Yaxchilan depicts Bird Jaguar 
IV, in the guise of the Water-Lily Serpent, 
hitting a ball with a captive inside (figure 
3.19). His actions likely represent a reen- 
actment of a mythical episode involving the 
decapitation of three Underworld gods in 
the mythological past (Tokovinine 2002; 
Martin and Grube 2008:130). This episode 
represents the “underlying mythical char- 
ter” for the ballgame (Zender 2004a:8) and 
would have connected current games and 
associated sacrifices to events in the deep 
past. The ballgame, ballgame sculpture, and 
events associated with the ballgame bridged 
the political and the cosmological. 

At the same time, Tenam Rosario and 
sites on the western frontier seem consis- 
tently interested in the ability of the human 
body to convey political and historical 
narratives on sculpture inside and around 
the ballcourt. At all four of the ballcourts 
presented here, the visual programs empha- 
size power and control by constructing a 
historical narrative using sculpted human 
bodies. These examples demonstrate that 
ballcourts and ballcourt-related sculpture 
in this region acted as a type of history, 
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documenting and materially re-presenting 
the geopolitical accomplishments of spe- 
cific rulers and dynasties. Captives lining 
the ballcourt at Tonina and Tenam Puente 
represented specific individuals, defeated 
in specific military campaigns. Monuments 
and ballcourt markers at Chinkultic and 
Tenam Rosario depicted subsidiary lords. 
The ballcourts at all four sites testified 

to the power of the ruler—and of the site 
itself{—to control the people and places 
around it. By promoting a specific narra- 
tive, the visual program of these ballcourts 
enabled the construction of collective iden- 
tity that centered on the exploits and power 
of the ruling dynasty. 

We have other evidence that ballcourts 
from Comitán conform to a regional style. 
The shape and placement of ballcourts in 
this region are similar: at Chinkultic, Tenam 
Rosario, “Tenam Puente, and Tonina, the 
largest and most public courts were sunken 
and located in large plazas that would have 
accommodated significant crowds. Many of 
these courts also share an unusual feature: 
uneven end zones. This type of ballcourt 
is defined as a Type VII ballcourt by Tal- 
adoire and Colsenet (1991:169). The ball- 
court at Chinkultic has end zones of unequal 
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Chiapas ballcourts with uneven end zones (not to scale). Drawings by the author after Navarrete and 


Hernández Juárez 2002: figure 15. 
3.204. Chinkultic. 

3.20b. Tenam Puente. 

3.20c. Ojo de Agua. 


size, as do the ballcourts at Tonina, Tenam 
Puente, and Ojo de Agua, among others (see 
figures 3.2, 3.20; Blom 1965; Taladoire and 
Colsenet 1991; Navarrete and Hernández 
Juárez 2002). 

This analysis suggests that we engage 
with the multiplicity of meanings encap- 
sulated by ballcourts in Mesoamerica. The 
imagery surrounding ballcourts in this area 
of Mesoamerica refers to ideas of regen- 
eration and ritual and sacrifice; it also rep- 
resents very concrete results of geopolitical 
engagements, alliances, and wars. Displayed 
along ballcourts, these sculptures contin- 
uously reenacted victorious moments and 
acts of control through the representation 


of subordinate bodies. As such, ballcourts 
were a locus for the expression of infor- 
mation about political relationships. As 
armatures that would have been enlivened 
by the activities taking place in and around 
the ballcourt, they may have acted as a type 
of guided narrative, which prioritized the 
exploits of dynastic rulers and facilitated the 
creation of collective identity. 


Conclusions 


Evidence from the Calakmul polity suggests 
that public ballgames and their depiction 
on stone sculptures cemented relation- 
ships between lords and vassals. These data 
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indicate the same may be true on the west- 
ern frontier, where Maya dynasts used bod- 
ies in the ballcourt to present information 
about political narratives. The body, in this 
part of the Maya world, thus represented a 
microcosm in a variety of ways. Placed in 
the ballcourt, the bodies of Tenam Rosario 
represented centers within the polity. Their 
posture and regalia referred to the warfare 
and ritual necessary to create and maintain 
those alliances as well as a range of symbolic 
associations related to fertility, sacrifice, and 
regeneration. 

The sculpture of Tenam Rosario reveals 
the centrality of the ballgame—and sculp- 
ture within the ballcourt—in facilitating 
the creation of civic identity. As a locus for 
public sculpture, the ballcourt represented 
space where communal identities were 
negotiated, maintained, and transformed. 
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The ballcourt sculpture at Tenam Rosario 
indicates a strong participation in regional 
trends, from the iconographic details to the 
format in which ballcourt sculpture com- 
municated information. Artists at Tenam 
Rosario may have taken cues from the 
Usumacinta polities, but they also worked 
within a regional tradition that evinces con- 
nections to art and ideas from the south 
coast and highlands. Together, those artists 
created a unique corpus of sculpture that 
promoted community identity through 
active engagement with the space of the 
ballcourt. Far from being an isolated out- 
post of the Usumacinta River cities, Tenam 
Rosario was an innovative frontier center, 
part of a regional tradition with its own 
rules and norms for the presentation of 
sculpture—one that shines new light on 
broader trends within ancient Maya art. 
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RULERS AND RITUAL AT CHINKULTIC 


TO STAND ATOP THE acropolis at 
Chinkultic is to feel on top of the world. 
Rising 60 m above the plaza below and 
straddling a narrow spit of land with cliffs 
on either side, the acropolis is a singularly 
vertiginous architectural feat, as visitors 
from the twentieth century to today have 
remarked. In the report submitted to Mex- 
ico’s Instituto Nacional de Antropologia 

e Historia (INAH), Richard Ceough 
(1944b:1) described a moment on the 
acropolis in which he “drank in the pris- 
tine beauty of its scenes.” Modern visitors 
reported similar experiences: from tourism 
websites to a contemporary Lonely Planet 
guide, visitors consistently mention the 
remarkable views (figure 4.1). 

The sky-high acropolis is a defining 
feature of Chinkultic. It is perhaps fitting, 
then, that the rulers of Chinkultic referred 
to themselves as the Holy Sky Lords. This 
is made clear by the site’s emblem glyph, 
first identified on a sculpture recovered 
from the ballcourt at the turn of the twen- 
ty-first century (Navarrete 2001). Reused as 
building material in one wall of the court, 
the stone is carved in low relief; it includes a 


large block of text, with the top of a figural 


scene just visible below (figure 4.2a). The 
bottom of the sculpture is missing, but we 
can see the tip of a spear and a headdress. 
As recognized by Nikolai Grube (2002:66), 
the hieroglyphic caption refers to a lord 

of CHAN, which translates to “sky” (fig- 
ure 4.2b; there is some ambiguity here, as 
“chan” also means serpent). The position of 
the glyphs—directly above one individual 
and touching his headdress—tells us this 

is the ruler himself, although the major- 

ity of his body is now lost. The main text 
describes a k’atun ending, the completion of 
a twenty-year period often commemorated 
by sculpture in the Maya area. Other glyphs 
include t’- TOOK’-PAKAL, “with the 

flint and the shield,” a reference to warfare 
(Grube 2002:66). 

The emblem glyph and inscription on 
this sculpture provide powerful clues about 
the Late Classic dynasty at Chinkultic. 

Yet the inscription is eccentric. It begins 
without an introductory series glyph then 
sandwiches the Long Count date between 
two other calendrical dates, an unusual fea- 
ture. The titles of individuals on the sculp- 
ture also differ from convention. While it 
is normal for bacab to be part of a title, for 
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4-1. View from the acropolis at Chinkultic. Photo by author. 
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Sculpture from Chinkultic discovered in the ballcourt. 


a) 4.2a. Drawing courtesy of Christian Prager. 
4.2b. Emblem glyph of Chinkultic. Drawing by author. 
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instance, “holy bacab,” as written on this 
monument, is unusual (Grube 2002; David 
Stuart, personal communication, 2013). 
The writing on this sculpture and others 
at Chinkultic is legible, but in an unusual 
format. 

With its creative inscription and its 
references to both ritual and warfare, 
this sculpture is emblematic of the art of 
Chinkultic. The largest ancient city in 
the Comitan Valley, Chinkultic blankets a 
series of hills, interspersed with dramatic 
cliffs and cenotes (sinkholes). Chinkultic 
contains the largest and most complex artis- 
tic corpus from the region, with over forty 
recovered monuments (Navarrete 1984). An 
analysis of this corpus tells us that Chinkul- 
tic was home to a sophisticated artistic tra- 
dition, recording a rich variety of events in 
a remarkably consistent format. The art- 
ists of Chinkultic took part in broad Maya 
sculptural conventions, engaging with ideas 
and motifs from the Usumacinta region in 
particular—but they did so using an eclectic 
local vocabulary and a range of styles. The 
extensive sculptural and hieroglyphic record 
at Chinkultic allows us access to more 
information than at other area sites. We see 
references to warfare, as at other Comitán 
centers, but we can also track ritual prac- 
tice, dynastic interests, and hints of courtly 
life beyond the figure of the king. 

In this chapter I trace three groups 
of sculpture from the site. These monu- 
ments document the accession of warrior 
kings, stone-binding or scattering rituals, 
and interactions suggesting the presence 
of a court. Combined, the monuments of 
Chinkultic worked to construct a civic iden- 
tity through the representation of ritual, 
much of it focused on dynastic power. That 
is, existing sculptures from the site record 
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the actions of kings. Displayed in the site 
center, these sculptures would have under- 
lined the power of the rulers of Chinkultic 
to succeed in battle, manage the elites of 
a royal court, and maintain vital cosmic 
cycles. These sculptures record a rich cer- 
emonial life at the ancient center, while an 
emphasis on warfare—from warrior regalia 
to trophy heads—suggests a civic identity 
centered on the ability of Chinkultic to 
control the people and places around it. 
Beyond local history, the sculptures of 
Chinkultic indicate overlapping spheres of 
artistic and political communication in the 
Late Classic period. Chinkultic warred with 
some sites, while its artists borrowed ideas 
and specific motifs from others. Sculptures 
from the site also evince eclectic approaches 
to standard themes in Maya monumental 
art. By tracing the way that Chinkultic art- 
ists were innovating within broad sculptural 
paradigms, we gain a more nuanced under- 
standing of those paradigms. The unusual 
art of Chinkultic, in other words, offers us 
the opportunity to better understand the 
artistic productions of other Maya sites— 
and the tenets of art and ritual practice in 
the Late Classic Maya world. 


The History of Chinkultic 


Chinkultic was the first archaeological site 
in the Comitán area to draw the attention 
of archaeologists. Although it was visited by 
scholars and self-fashioned explorers in the 
early twentieth century (Seler 2003 [1901]; 
Blom and La Farge 1926-1927; Palacios 
1928; Ceough 1944a), it was not until the 
arrival of large-scale archaeological projects 
in the 1950s and 1960s that its settlement 
history was clarified. Among these were 
projects headed by the Milwaukee Public 
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Major features at Chinkultic. Photos by author. 
4.4a. Cenote located to the east of the Group A acropolis. 
4.4b. Ballcourt in Group C. 


Museum, the New World Archaeological 
Foundation (NWAF), and Mexico’s Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Antropologia e Historia 
(INAH). As a result of these efforts, schol- 
ars have been able to establish a map and 
basic timeline of settlement at the site. 

At its height, Chinkultic consisted of 
at least four architectural groups arranged 
around a series of hills, lakes, and ceno- 
tes (figure 4.3). Archaeological evidence 
indicates that Chinkultic was first occu- 
pied in the Late Preclassic period, most 
likely around 50 BCE, when residents 
constructed buildings on the lower level 
of the Group A acropolis (Ball 1980:87). 
This large, flat area sits on low ground next 
to the Rio Yubnaranjo. Fragments of Late 
Preclassic-style sculptures have also been 
found in later construction phases. Ceramic 
evidence may indicate a hiatus in settlement 
in the Early Classic period (Ball 1980:93), 
although Hernández Juárez (2006:64-65) 
suggests some evidence for continuous 
occupation. In any case, architectural activ- 
ity picks up at the site around 700 CE. Sev- 
eral scholars have suggested that the Late 
Classic residents of Chinkultic represent a 
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different group of Maya people, although 
this is difficult to establish definitively 
(Navarrete 1990; Hernández Juárez 2006; 
Taladoire 201 5b). 

The Late Classic occupants of Chinkul- 
tic initiated massive construction projects, 
including the Group C ballcourt, located 
on higher ground to the south of Group A 
(figure 4.4b). They also began construction 
on the upper acropolis, designated Upper 
Group A, which rises on a natural hill above 
the Late Preclassic buildings by the river. 
The upper acropolis—so remarkably illus- 
trated in Ceough’s Popular Science article 
(see figures 1.1, 1.2)—was renovated sev- 
eral times and used for hundreds of years. 
A deposit placed during the last stage of 
expansion was carbon dated to around 1050 
CE. Burials atop the acropolis, meanwhile, 
contained Tohil Plumbate ceramics and 
copper bells, indicating that the area was in 
use in the Early Postclassic period, probably 
until at least 1200 CE (Agrinier 1969; Ball 
1980:99). 

One of the most distinctive features 
of Chinkultic is its cenote (figure 4.4a). 
Located on the east side of the upper 
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acropolis, it sits approximately 50 m 

below the buildings above (figure 4.4b). 
The cenote was brought to the attention 

of archaeologists by Frans Blom, who 
described tossing a cigarette butt from the 
acropolis and noticing that it seemed to 
disappear into space (Blom 1928; Blom and 
Duby 1955-1957:53). It was dredged and 
surveyed by a project led by Stephan de 
Borhegyi of the Milwaukee Public Museum 
(1968; Mericle 1971); the project was taken 
over by INAH and the NWAF after de 
Borhegyi's death in 1969 (Gallegos Ruiz 
1976; Ball 1980). Archaeologists recovered 
ceramic and lithic material from the cenote. 
This material spans the history of the site, 
although debate remains about how the 
cenote would have been used in the Late 
Classic and Early Postclassic periods (see 
Ball 1980:105; Earley 2015). 

The sculptural corpus of Chinkultic 
numbers over forty monuments dating from 
the Late Preclassic to Late Classic periods 
(Navarrete 1984). Although many stelae 
from Chinkultic included hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, only a few dates and phrases 
remain legible today. Despite damage to the 
sculptures, the monuments of Chinkultic 
demonstrate a consistent interest in dynasty, 
warfare, and ritual, with an innovative com- 
bination of traits. Let us begin with sculp- 
tures that depict rituals of accession and 
point to the presence of a royal dynasty at 
Late Classic Chinkultic. 


Fastening the Paper Headband: 
Accession and Dynasty at Chinkultic 


Dynastic history is a common subject for 
Classic Maya sculptures (Proskouriakoff 
1960). From the warrior stelae of Piedras 
Negras to the twin dynastic portraits of 
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Calakmul, Maya artists created innumerable 
works that document the exploits of kings 
and queens—and Chinkultic is no excep- 
tion. One group of sculptures at this site 
documents the accession of rulers. Monu- 
ment 38 is key to our understanding of this 
theme at Chinkultic. Analysis of the text and 
imagery on this work, and on Monuments 
40, 2, and 21, offers information about the 
nature of rulership at Chinkultic and how 
local depictions of accession compare to 
similar records at other Maya centers. 

Monument 38 (figure 4.5) features an 
individual standing frontally but facing to 
the viewer's left. The main figure wears a 
rectangular apron with an inverted ¿k sign 
as well as a large headdress with a trape- 
zoidal base. A short column-like element 
emerges from the base, topped with the 
head of a dead deer. The figure holds a 
spear in his left hand, as if to strike the indi- 
vidual kneeling beneath him. The tip of 
the spear, featuring three points, is pointed 
toward the top of the monument. The fig- 
ure’s right hand holds a shield with spiked 
“rays” emerging from the center. Navarrete 
(1999:14) calls this the solar shield, and I 
retain this term here for continuity. 

To the left of the headdress is a line of 
text that includes an accession phrase. Of 
the glyphs that are legible today, the first 
appears to be part of a date in the 260-day 
Maya calendar. The next glyphs represent 
the verbs in the statement. David Stuart 
(personal communication, 2009) has sug- 
gested that two glyphs in particular refer 
to a royal accession. These glyphs read k’al 
huun t-u-baah: “(it is] the paper-headband 
fastening on the head of.” First identified 
by Mathews and Schele (1974; see also 
Schele and Mathews 1998:382), this phrase 
describes the accession of rulers. When 


4.5. Chinkultic Monument 38, with accession 


phrase outlined. Drawing by author. 


crowned with the bark paper headband, 
Maya rulers associated themselves with Juun 
Ajaw, a foundational figure in Maya mythol- 
ogy (Stuart 2012:120-121). This particular 
phrase appears in two texts at Palenque, on 
the Kan Tok Tablet and the Palace Tab- 
let (Robertson 1985: figure 259; Bernal 
Romero 2002; Stuart 2003, 2012). The final 
block of glyphs on Monument 38 is dam- 
aged. Based on what we know from other 
Maya texts, however, it likely included the 
name of the person acceding to the throne. 
The glyphs on this sculpture indicate 
that Monument 38 records the accession 
of a ruler. Sculptures depicting acces- 
sion are familiar from other Maya sites. 
First identified by Proskouriakoff (1960) 
at Piedras Negras, accession monuments 
record the assumption of royal office by 
specific individuals. Accession monu- 
ments in the western Maya area from the 
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4-6. Chinkultic Monument 40. Drawing by author. 


same site often display similar iconog- 
raphy. At Piedras Negras, for example, 
acceding rulers traditionally sit inside 
a niche atop a scaffold (Proskouriakoff 
1960; Stuart and Graham 2003:36, 57). 
Classic-period Palenque accessions often 
involve a tri-figure arrangement in which 
the ruler is surrounded by his parents, who 
hand him implements of rulership (Schele 
1979). Artists at Bonampak depicted rulers 
surrounded by nobles as they took office 
(Schele and Miller 1986:112-113). Study 
of hieroglyphic texts, meanwhile, indicates 
that artists at ancient Maya sites consis- 
tently used formulaic, site-specific phrases 
to describe accession (Proskouriakoff 1960; 
Stuart 1995:204; Eberl and Graña-Behrens 
2004:102-103). In both word and image, 
then, dynasts at some sites chose distinctive 
and consistent ways to represent accession. 
Three other monuments at Chinkultic 
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4.7. Chinkultic Monument 2. Drawing by author 
after field drawing by Eric von Euw. 


4.8. Chinkultic Monument 21. Drawing by author. 
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display iconography similar to that of Mon- 
ument 38. If Chinkultic artists used a spe- 
cific “formula” for depicting accession, like 
artists at other sites in the western Maya 
area, then these monuments may represent 
accession records. The fragmentary Mon- 
ument 40 (figure 4.6) depicts an individual 
facing to the left. He wears a “cruller” asso- 
ciated with the Jaguar God of the Under- 
world. His headdress consists of a large 
trapezoidal base with a column-like element 
and a dead deer head. Exquisitely rendered, 
the deer has closed eyes, an open mouth, 
and a row of tiny teeth. As on Monument 
38, a spear with stacked points is visible, 
positioned from lower left to upper right. 
The inscription on Monument 40 consists 
of five large blocks. Each large block is 
made up of four smaller glyph blocks. As 
interpreted by David Stuart (personal com- 
munication, 2011), the glyphs include the 
kaloomte’ title on block B2 and Thompson’s 
ajaw “vulture” (glyph T747a) in block C1, 
indicating that this text most likely discusses 
the ruler depicted on its face. Stuart’s analy- 
sis accords with that of Wólfel and Wagner 
(2010), who also identify the kaloomte’ and 
ajaw titles. The textual references to a ruler, 
combined with the striking iconographic 
similarity between this monument and 
Monument 38, suggest that this monument 
also records an accession. 

Monument 2 (figure 4.7), first recorded 
by Blom and La Farge (1926-1927, 2:430), 
may also depict an accession. This monu- 
ment displays the lower section of a figure 
from the chest down. He wears a central 
apron or loincloth marked with two mir- 
ror-image 7k signs. Hanging in front of 
the shins are jaguar paws, which may be 
attached to a cape that is partly visible 
behind the right leg. The figure’s feet are 


splayed, and he holds a spear in his right 
hand. Like the spears on Monuments 38 
and 40, the spear is positioned diagonally, 
extending from the lower left to upper 
right. On his right arm is a solar shield, 
familiar from Monument 38. On the fig- 
ure’s left side is an incense bag topped with 
the head of the Teotihuacan War Serpent. 
Iconographic connections between this 
monument and Monuments 38 and 40 sug- 
gest that this too may represent accession. 

Finally, the very fragmentary Monu- 
ment 21 (Figure 4.8) from Chinkultic dis- 
plays iconographic traits that connect it to 
these accession monuments. This sculpture 
was discovered in 1969 inside the ballcourt 
(Navarrete 1984:34). We can see the legs 
and feet of a primary figure. His feet are 
splayed, and he wears a wide central apron. 
He holds a long thin object, perhaps a 
spear, that extends from the lower left to 
the upper right, as on Monuments 38, 40, 
and 2. As on Monument 2, jaguar paws dan- 
gle above his feet. On the viewer's left is a 
seated figure who may be a captive or sub- 
ordinate. Despite the poor condition of the 
monument, the existing iconography reveals 
connections to Monuments 38, 40, and 2. 

The hieroglyphs on Monument 38 indi- 
cate that it records the accession of a ruler, 
with iconographic similarities between this 
sculpture and Monuments 40, 2, and 21 
suggesting that they may be scenes of acces- 
sion as well. It is also possible, of course, 
that some or all of this group may depict 
the same ruler over time. In either case, this 
small corpus is compelling evidence that 
rulers were interested in adhering to tra- 
dition in their public monuments. A closer 
look at these sculptures reveals information 
about how kingship was presented to the 
public at Chinkultic. 
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The Warrior Kings of Chinkultic 

The accession monuments of Chinkultic 
demonstrate that its rulers took the throne 
as warriors. A number of elements point to 
the militaristic presentation of site dynasts. 
Clearest to modern viewers are the shield 
and/or spear carried by the primary indi- 
viduals. The solar shields on Monuments 

2 and 38 invite comparison to the sun 

discs in the art of Chichen Itza, where tri- 
angular rays frame important personages 
and appear in scenes of political accession 
(Miller 1977:220; Coggins 1984; Schele and 
Mathews 1998:252). In addition, a column 
from Dsecilna, Yucatan, depicts an individ- 
ual in a textured bodysuit holding a shield 
with raylike protrusions (Mayer 1981: 

plate 2), as does Column 2 from Oxkintok 
(Mayer 1981: plate 6). Combined with the 
use of column altars, as discussed below, 
these similarities may hint at a shared sym- 
bol system between Chiapas and the north- 
ern Maya area in the Late Classic period 
(Kowalski 1989b). Comparisons extend 
beyond the Maya sphere as well: at El Tajin 
on the Gulf coast, a panel in the South Ball- 
court features a heavily defaced individual 
holding a similar object (Kampen 1972: fig- 
ure 24). 

The headdress worn by the individuals 
on Monuments 38 and 40 also suggests that 
Chinkultic rulers took the throne as war- 
riors. These headdresses are made up of a 
trapezoidal base, a column, and a deer head. 
This exact combination of traits does not 
appear elsewhere in Maya art. Ancient art- 
ists frequently carved headdresses featuring 
deer heads, however, in the western Maya 
area in the Late Classic period. They are 
particularly common at Yaxchilan, where 
Tate (1992:77-78) notes that they are 
worn by captives or warriors. Based on the 
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The deer headdress worn by cap- 
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evidence now available, I suggest that deer 
headdresses carried multiple meanings but 
were specifically associated with warriors in 
the western Maya region and may have des- 
ignated a military rank or office in the Late 
Classic period. 

Nobles in Late Classic art from western 


Maya sites wear the deer headdress while 
taking or delivering captives. Lintel 12 from 
Yaxchilan, for instance, depicts an individ- 
ual wearing the deer headdress and holding 
the shoulder of a captive on the left side of 
the monument (figure 4.9a). The Bonam- 
pak murals depict an individual standing 

to the left of Bonampak ruler Yajaw Chan 
Muwaan on the North Wall of Room 2. 
The figure wears a jaguar cape—perhaps 
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tives and warriors. 

4.9a. Yaxchilan Lintel 12. The 
figure on the far left wears 

the deer headdress. Drawing 
by lan Graham © President 
and Fellows of Harvard 
College, Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 
2004.15.6.5.11. 

4.9b. Detail of the Bonampak 
murals in Structure 1. The fig- 
ure standing above the captive 
wears a deer headdress. Room 2, 
North Wall: Bonampak, Mexico, 
Maya, 791 CE (Reconstruction, 
Yale University Art Gallery, Gift 
of Bonampak Documentation 
Project, illustrated by Heather 
Hurst and Leonard Ashby). 
4.9c. Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 3, Step VI. Drawing 

by lan Graham. © President 
and Fellows of Harvard 

College, Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 
2004.15.6.7.36. 

4.9d. Yaxchilan Stela 5 (Maudslay 
1889-1902: vol. 2, plate 97). 
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like those on Chinkultic Monuments 2 and 
21—and a dead deer headdress (figure 4.9b; 
Miller and Brittenham 2013: figure 125). 
In these examples the headdress is worn by 
people of rank, but not rulers. This changes 
at La Mar, where Stela 3 shows Parrot 
Chaak, the local ruler, wearing a deer head- 
dress and holding a captive by the hair (see 
figure 2.11b). Yet this leader was a subor- 
dinate himself: the same individual appears 
on Piedras Negras Stela 12, where he wears 
a deer headdress to deliver his captives to 
Ruler 7 (see figure 2.11a). These images 
suggest that the deer headdress was worn by 
individuals of high military standing. 
People in the deer headdress also appear 
as captives. Only high-ranking captives 


were recorded in stone, however, so this 
supports the interpretation that the deer 
headdress was worn by individuals who 
held important military rank. Step VI of 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 3 on Structure 44 at 
Yaxchilan records the capture of someone 
wearing the deer headdress by Shield Jag- 
uar III (figure 4.9c; Mathews 1988:165). At 
least two generations later, Stela 5 depicts 
two kneeling captives flanking Shield Jag- 
uar IV; the captive on the right wears the 
deer headdress (figure 4.9d; Maudslay 
1889-1902, vol. 2: plate 97; Tate 1992:78). 
Interestingly, as Mathews (1988:297) 
explains, one of the captives on Stela 5 is 
also described as the captor of another indi- 
vidual, raising the intriguing possibility 
that the captive wearing the deer headdress 
on Stela 5 was a warrior who had distin- 
guished himself in battle by taking his own 
captives. Together, this evidence suggests 
that the deer headdress was worn by war- 
riors of a specific title or rank. This role for 
the deer headdress makes sense given the 
symbolic connections among deer hunting, 
warfare, and sacrifice (Taube 1988:332; 
Looper 2019:97-104). Existing representa- 
tions indicate that it was worn by secondary 
nobles at large sites and by rulers at small 
sites like La Mar and Chinkultic. 

The accession monuments of Chinkul- 
tic point to a strong interest in warfare, a 
theme that also appears in accession mon- 
uments from other sites. At Yaxchilan, for 
example, Mathews (1988:159) notes that 
both Shield Jaguar III and Bird Jaguar IV 
took captives shortly before their accession. 
At Palenque, too, warfare is a consistent 
part of accession imagery. On both the Pal- 
ace Tablet and the Tablet of the Slaves the 
acceding ruler receives implements of ruler- 


ship, including a military headdress and the 
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took’-pakal (knife shield), the preeminent 
Maya symbol of warfare (Stuart 2012:122). 
Although warfare and accession imagery 
are combined at other sites, the association 
is particularly strong at Chinkultic. Acces- 
sion monuments at some sites combine 
references to warfare with cosmological 
concepts. As Taube (1988:343) notes, for 
example, the accession stelae of Piedras 
Negras are “virtually dripping with imagery 
of agricultural renewal associated with scaf- 
fold sacrifice.” The accession monuments 
of Chinkultic eschewed cosmological con- 
textualization in favor of explicit depictions 
of dynasts as warriors. The militaristic focus 
of the site’s accession monuments suggests 
that it was involved in broader regional pol- 
itics—or, at least, that rulers wished to be 
perceived as dominating such involvements. 


Group B Monuments 


The iconography of the Group A mon- 
uments indicates that rulers consistently 
stressed their identities as warriors. A 
second group of sculptures demonstrates 
a different but cohesive tradition: ritu- 
als conducted with captives or secondary 
nobles. Navarrete (1984, 1999) was the first 
to identify the similarities among many of 
these monuments. Including Monuments 1, 
7, 17, 18, 20 (figures 4.10a—e), and 43, this 
group of monuments tells us that the sculp- 
tural program of Chinkultic consistently 
emphasized the ability of the ruler to sub- 
due and control others. Most of the sculp- 
tures in this group were recovered in and 
around the ballcourt (see chapter 3). 
Legible dates appear on two of the 
monuments in this group. Monument 1 
includes a date that has been interpreted as 
10.0.15.0.0 12 Ahau 18 Kumku (Blom and 
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Monuments in Group B at Chinkultic, featuring a standing primary figure, a kneeling subordinate figure, 
and a small figure atop a column-like architectural element. 

4.10a. Chinkultic Monument 1. Gift of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1958 © President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 58-34-20/41 969. 

4.10b. Chinkultic Monument 7. Drawing by author after field drawing by Eric von Euw. 

4.10c. Chinkultic Monument 17. Drawing by author after field drawing by Eric von Euw. 

4.10d. Chinkultic Monument 18. Drawing by author after field drawing by Eric von Euw. 

4.10e. Chinkultic Monument 20. Drawing by author. 
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La Farge 1926-1927, 2:430; Proskouriakoff 
1950:187) and 9.17.0.0.0 (Thompson 1937). 
The date on Monument 7 appears to be 
9.17.10.0.0 (Blom and La Farge 1926-1927, 
2:432-433; Morley 1938, 1:317-318). Thus, 
despite the difficult date on Monument 1, 
both of these monuments likely fall within 
one hundred years of one another, between 
770 and 844 CE. 

Each monument in this series depicts a 
primary figure standing on the right side. 
Elaborately dressed, the primary figure 
extends his right arm over a kneeling sub- 
ordinate figure who occupies the lower left 
corner of the pictorial frame. Behind each 
kneeling figure is a column-like element, 
and on top of each element is a small fig- 
ure. The figures vary from monument to 
monument but include birds, monkeys, and 
a human head and torso. While there are 
slight variations, this group of monuments 
appears to depict the same ritual. Let us 
look more closely at the visual elements that 
make up these monuments, focusing on the 
primary figure, the subsidiary figure, and 


the “column”/animal combinations. 


Primary Figures in the Group B 
Monuments 

A figure stands on the right side of each 
monument in this group, facing to the left. 
Large and ornately dressed, this individual 
is most likely a Maya ruler. The ruler on 
each monument wears a large headdress 
and long robes, carries an incense bag, and 
gestures above a kneeling individual. 

The long robes worn by the majority of 
rulers in this group (see Monuments 7, 17, 
and 18) are voluminous and consist of hang- 
ing vertical elements, marked occasionally 
with squares, as on Monument 17. Unlike 
typical kingly Maya dress, this garment 
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covers the legs of the ruler and includes no 
belt assemblage. Similar robes appear on 
Naranjo Stela 11 (Graham and von Euw 
1975, part 2: 33) and Sacul Stela 6. On 
Maya Vase K638, meanwhile, an individual 
dressed in similar robes leads a naked cap- 
tive in a procession, hinting at associations 
with warfare and sacrifice. Another figure 
wearing long robes with vertical elements 
appears in a sacrifice-related scene on Maya 
vase K1490. 

Many of the primary figures in the 
Group B monuments also wear necklaces 
made of severed heads (figures 4.1 1a and 
b; see Monuments 7, 17, and 18), suggest- 
ing connections to warfare. These most 
likely represent shrunken, preserved heads, 
perhaps those of captives taken in battle 
(Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:70). All 
of the heads hang upside down, with their 
hair streaming below them. The “wild 
hair” of these heads is characteristic of cap- 
tives and death gods (Houston, Stuart, and 
Taube 2006:25), and comparative examples 
of severed heads in the Usumacinta region 
reveal associations with warfare. On Yax- 
chilan Lintel 9 (figure 4.11d), for example, 
Bird Jaguar IV wears an elaborate “bib” that 
contains six upside-down heads with dan- 
gling hair. Severed head necklaces appear 
at Bonampak as well, where Yajaw Chan 
Muwaan is shown wearing one in Room 2 
of Structure 1. Severed heads also appear 
in the art of Tonina (Yadeun Angulo 1992) 
and the nearby Quen Santo area, where 
Seler (2003 [1901]: figures 54, 55, 180, 
265-269; see also Earley 2015) recovered 
ceramic and stone examples (figures 4.11e 
and f). While necklaces or collars of severed 
heads appear elsewhere in Maya art, this 
theme is particularly consistent at Chinkul- 
tic (for example, see Monument 8, figure 
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Necklaces or collars 
of severed heads at 
Chinkultic, Yaxchilan, 
and Quen Santo. 
4.11a. Detail, 
Chinkultic Monument 
17. Drawing by author. 
4.11b. Detail, 
Chinkultic Monument 
18. Drawing by author. 
4.11¢. Detail, 
Chinkultic Monument 
8. Drawing by author. 
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4.11d. Detail, Yaxchilan Lintel 9. Drawing by author after Graham and von Euw 1977, 3:29. 
4.11e. Sculpture from Quen Santo (Seler 1901: figure 177C). 
4.11f. Ceramic fragment from Quen Santo (after Seler 1901: figure 263). 


4.11c; Monument 3, figure 4.18; and Mon- 
ument 27, figure 4.28). 

On Monuments 1, 7, 17, and 43 the 
ruler wears a headdress derived from the 
Teotihuacan War Serpent, Waxaklajuun 
Ubaah Kaan (figure 4.12; Stone 1989; 
‘Taube 1992b: 60-61). First introduced to 
the Maya area in the Early Classic period, 
the motif carried powerful “outsider” affil- 
iations in the Late Classic period in the 
context of political expansion and warfare 
(Stone 1989). As worn by Maya rulers, the 
headdress surrounded the face so that it 
appeared as if the ruler’s human head was 
emerging from the zoomorphic maw of the 
War Serpent. Iconographically, the head- 
dresses share a large central eye, a flared 
frontal nose ridge, dangling elements that 
hang in front of the face, and a lower jaw. 
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Yajaw Chan Muwaan wears an almost iden- 
tical headdress on Stela 3 from Bonampak 
to perform a scattering ritual above a kneel- 
ing captive (figure 4.12c; Mathews 1980). 
The headdress is associated with warfare 

at Piedras Negras and Palenque. It is fea- 
tured on several “warrior stelae” at Piedras 
Negras (Stone 1989), including Stelae 7 and 
26. At Palenque, meanwhile, a tablet from 
Temple XVII depicts K'inich Kaan Bahlam, 
holding a spear and incense bag, standing 
over a kneeling captive and wearing the 
familiar headdress (see Bassie-Sweet 2021: 
figure 1.7). 

The headdresses worn by the primary 
figures in Group B are variations on this 
headdress but exhibit some significant 
differences from examples at Bonampak 
and Piedras Negras. First, none of the 


The War Serpent Headdress, derived from the Teotihuacan deity 
Waxaklajuun Ubaah Kaan, at Chinkultic and Bonampak. 


4.12a. Chinkultic Monument 7. Drawing by author. 
4.12b. Chinkultic Monument 17. Drawing by author. 


4.12c. Bonampak Stela 3. Drawing by author after Mathews 1980: 


figure 4. 


headdresses on the Chinkultic stelae have a 
lower jaw. Second, the style of the Chinkul- 
tic monuments is different. Although 

the component parts are recognizable, 

the headdresses at Chinkultic appear 
abstracted, reduced to a combination of 
parts. The upper jaw of the zoomorphic 
being, for instance, is on the Chinkultic 
monuments depicted as a strong diagonal 
element, almost unrecognizable as part of 

a mouth. In this sense, the War Serpent 
headdresses of Group B demonstrate the 
stylistic eclecticism of Chinkultic. The close 
correspondence between these headdresses 
and examples from Bonampak suggests that 
artists at Chinkultic may have been famil- 
iar with examples from the Usumacinta 
region, perhaps through communication 
between the two regions. At the same time, 
the abstraction of the motif raises questions 
about whether it carried the same meaning 
on the western frontier. 

The primary figures of the Group B 
monuments, in their long robes, severed 
head necklaces, and War Serpent head- 
dresses, are the first indication that these 
sculptures depict a consistent ritual related 
to warfare or sacrifice. The secondary 


figures on the monuments of Group B rein- 
force this idea. 


Secondary Figures in the Group B 
Monuments 
The secondary figures of the Group B 
sculptures kneel or sit on the bottom left 
corner of each scene, looking at the pri- 
mary figure above them (Monument 1 is an 
exception, with no secondary individual; see 
figure 4.10a). Smaller in stature and clearly 
subordinate, these figures represent either 
nobles or captives. In both cases, their pres- 
ence underlines the display of a warfare- 
oriented elite identity at Chinkultic. In their 
kneeling subordination, these figures also 
hint at the political history of Chinkultic, 
implying the site may have exerted political 
control over other Maya communities. 

All of the secondary figures in Group 
B are dressed. The figure on Monument 7 
wears a back-sloping headdress and carries 
a mallet-like instrument in his right hand; 
it is slanted diagonally toward the ground, 
calling to mind the captive who holds a 
broken fan on Yaxchilan Lintel 16 (Gra- 
ham and von Euw 1977:41). The figure 


on Monument 17 wears a more substantial 
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4.13. Depiction of ruler with a secondary noble on 
the New Orleans Panel. Copyright © 2000 John 
Montgomery. Photo courtesy of Ancient Americas at 
LACMA (ancientamericas.org). 


headdress as well as a collar consisting of 
round beads and tabs. Monument 18 fea- 
tures a secondary figure wearing a large 
collar or necklace, wrist cuffs, a headdress, 
and earflares. At least two of the second- 
ary figures cross one arm over the chest, 
touching the right shoulder with the left 
arm in a gesture believed to indicate sub- 
servience (Baudez and Mathews 1979) or 
respect (Miller 1983). The secondary figure 
on Monument 17 holds out his left hand as 
if to shake hands. The secondary figures on 
Monuments 20 and 43 are too eroded or 
fragmentary to discern, and the lower left 
fragment of Monument 1 has been sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the stela. 

The secondary figures on these monu- 
ments have traditionally been understood 
as captives (see Taube 1988). They lack the 
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usual diagnostic features of captives, how- 
ever, such as nudity, visible rope bindings, 
and replacement of the earflares with strips 
of paper. While they are clearly subordi- 
nate to the figures standing above them, it 
is possible that they represent secondary 
nobles. Particularly common in art from the 
western Maya area in the Late and Termi- 
nal Classic periods, secondary nobles are 
often depicted interacting with rulers. In 
the Yaxchilan polity, for instance, Bird Jag- 
uar IV dances with a sajal named Ahkmo’ 
on Lintel 4 from Site R, while Parrot Chaak 
delivers captives to Ruler 7 on Stela 12 at 
Piedras Negras (see figures 2.10, 2.11a). 
Secondary nobles on other monuments 
kneel before rulers: on an unprovenanced 
wall panel, for instance, a sajal is pictured 
kneeling in a position of deference (figure 
4.13). As Golden (2010) has discussed, rep- 
resentations of rulers with subsidiary lords 
in the Usumacinta region often reflect the 
control that large sites maintained over 
small ones. The rulers of Yaxchilan, in par- 
ticular, exercised strict control over their 
secondary centers, in part by depicting rul- 
ers and secondary nobles together in the 
center of Yaxchilan (Golden 2010:378-379). 
While the exact status of these figures is 
unknown, they are clearly subordinates, 
depicted in deference to the rulers of 
Chinkultic. 


Architectural Elements and Emblematic 
Figures 

Behind each subsidiary figure on these 
monuments is an architectural element 
that Navarrete (1984:58) identifies as a 
column (see figure 4.10), although the left 
side of these elements is never shown. The 
upper edges of the architectural elements 
on Monuments 7, 17, and 18 are marked 


with rows of flags and ornamentation and 
include a skyband, indicated by crossed- 
band designs. 

These architectural elements represent 
altars or posts. Their shape and ornamenta- 
tion recall column altars from the northern 
lowlands, particularly Uxmal and Oxkintok 
(see Pollock 1980). Altars 19 (figure 4.14), 
25, and 26 from Oxkintok display an inter- 
twined band across the top of the column, 
with hanging tabs that resemble those on 
Monuments 7 and 18 from Chinkultic. 
Altar 8 at Uxmal (figure 4.14b) displays a 
similar pattern. At Yaxchilan, meanwhile, 
column altars appear in the archaeologi- 
cal record and are regularly depicted on 
stelae. Stela 1, for instance (figure 4.15a), 
depicts a ruler performing a scattering rit- 
ual above an altar bound with cloth, indi- 
cated by knots and bands (Stuart 1996:157). 
The column altars of Yaxchilan tend to be 
fairly short (figure 4.15b), but column altars 
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Column altars from the northern 
Maya area. 

4.14a. Oxkintok Altar 19. Drawing 
by author after Pollock 1980: fig- 
ure 551. 

4.14b. Uxmal Altar 8. Gift of 

the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1958 O) President 
and Fellows of Harvard 

College, Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, PM# 


58-34-20/28941. 


from the acropolis of Bonampak (figure 
4.15c) indicate that tall examples, like those 
depicted at Chinkultic, were in use in the 
Usumacinta area. The objects depicted at 
Chinkultic may have been made of wood 
or other perishable material, in line with 
Taube’s (1988:348) suggestion that the 
architectural elements are standing posts, 
Classic-period versions of the acante of the 
Dresden Codex. 

Whether altars or posts, these elements 
represent objects associated with venera- 
tion and sacrifice. The bands of ornamen- 
tation atop the Chinkultic altars are similar 
to motifs that decorate bowls from the 
northern Maya lowlands. One example at 
Dumbarton Oaks includes a twisted cord 
motif along the top and tabs of paper or 
fabric just below. Comparing it with Altar 8 
from Oxkintok, Ishihara-Brito (2012:384— 
385) identifies the bowl as a house or 
receptacle. Stuart (1996:160) draws similar 
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Column altars in the Usumacinta region. 

4.15a. Yaxchilan Stela 1. Courtesy of Carolyn Tate. 
4.15b. Column altar at Yaxchilan. Photo by author. 
4.15c. Column altar at Bonampak. Photo by author. 


comparisons between altars at Tonina and 
painted bowls, concluding that the stone 
altars “were conceived as stone receptacles 
for ritual fire and sacrificial blood.” 

On top of each architectural element 
is a small figure that likely performed an 
emblematic function (figure 4.16). A bird 
stands on top of the element on Monu- 
ment 18. Sinuous tails identify each figure 
as amonkey on Monuments 17 and 20, 
while a human torso faces to the left on 


Monument 7, holding a cacao pod. Pho- 
tographs reveal that an anthropomorphic 
figure originally topped the architectural 
element on Monument 1. Navarrete (1984, 
1999) has suggested that these figures rep- 
resent trained animals who took part in 
the ritual being depicted. The anthropo- 
morphic figure and human torso, however, 
suggest an emblematic function, perhaps 
related to the identity of the subsidiary 
individuals. 

Emblematic figures appear in a vari- 
ety of contexts in Maya art. Yajaw Chan 
Muwaan wears a headdress on Stela 2 at 
Bonampak, consisting of a turkey vulture 
seated atop a skyband and several witz 
heads (figure 4.17a). As Stuart (2006b) has 
demonstrated, the vulture represents an 
ancient name of Bonampak: “Vulture Hill.” 
The figures atop the architectural elements 
also bring to mind creatures that are part 


Emblematic figures on the Group B 
Monuments from Chinkultic. 

4.16a. Monument 17. Drawing by author. 
4.16b. Monument 20. Drawing by author. 
4.16c. Monument 18. Drawing by author. 
4.16d. Monument 1. Gift ofthe Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1958 © 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 


Ethnology, 58-34-20/41969. 
4.16e. Monument 7. Drawing by author. 


of elaborate backracks worn by the Maize 
God on a group of cylinder ceramics known 
as the Holmul Dancer vases (figure 4.17b). 
Small animals on these backracks seated on 
top of mountains and underneath skybands 
reference the royal dynasty with which each 
maize deity is associated (Houston, Taube, 
and Stuart 1992; Reents-Budet 1991; Toko- 
vinine 2013:116-119). Representations 

of patron deities also present intriguing 
similarities to the emblematic figures at 
Chinkultic. In contrast to the universal dei- 
ties of the Maya pantheon, patron deities 
were associated with specific Maya com- 
munities and could exist in physical form 

as effigies. Ancient inscriptions describe 

the making and care of such effigies, while 
carved stone stelae and other media depict 
the effigies themselves (Baron 2016b; Mar- 
tin 2020:152-154). Some, such as the jag- 
uar deity held by the king of Xultun on a 
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number of monuments, are similar in size to 
the figures atop the Group B columns (fig- 
ure 4.17c). The jaguar consistently appears 
to be speaking or singing (Baron 2013:536- 
537), much like the bird on Chinkultic 
Monument 18, from whose mouth emerge 
angular speech scrolls. 

The emblematic figures we see on the 
monuments may represent objects made 
of ceramic or wood. Effigies of K’awiil 
recovered from Tikal, originally made of 
wood and painted with stucco, are similar 
in size (Coe 1990: figure 198). Like the fig- 
ure on Chinkultic Monument 7 who holds 
a cacao pod, they hold objects in front of 
them. Several types of work in the Comitán 
region invite comparison with the Group 
B figures, including a series of incensarios 
distinctive to the area. Each incensario has 
a figure perched on the lip of the columnar 
base. While most of the recovered ceramics 
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4.17b. Detail ofthe Holmul Dancer with 
tutelary deity in backrack, Maya vase 
K633. Courtesy of Justin Kerr. 

4.17¢. Detail of speaking patron deity 
effigy on Xultun Stela 24. Drawing by 
author after von Euw and Graham 1979. 


Emblematic figures in Maya art. 

4.17a. Detail of toponymic headdress 
with a turkey vulture on Bonampak Stela 
2. Drawing by author after Mathews 


depict anthropomorphic individuals, one 
incensario (see figure 3.7b) features a jag- 
uar sitting atop the rim, its tail curled much 
like the tail of the monkeys on Monuments 
17 and 20. Monument 3 from Chinkultic 
(figure 4.18), which is similar in content to 
the Group B Monuments, also presents a 
compelling comparison: a standing primary 
figure gestures toward two subordinate 
individuals on the left. While there is no 
architectural element in the composition, a 
skull-shaped bowl or incensario appears to 
smoke on the ground between the primary 
and secondary individuals. Both the recov- 
ered incensarios and the depiction of the 
incensario on Monument 3 raise the possi- 
bility that the figures atop the columns are 
made of clay. 

In terms of form, the columns and 
emblematic figures of the Group B sculp- 
tures call to mind pedestal sculptures from 


4.18. Chinkultic Monument 3. Drawing by author. 


Chiapas and the south coast and highlands 
of Guatemala. Pedestal sculptures are so 
named because they feature a tall base or 
pedestal with a figure on top. Many ped- 
estal sculptures depict animals like felines, 
monkeys, and coatimundis, but some 


Pedestal sculptures encountered by Seler in the 
Comitán region. 

4.194. Sculpture with an anthropomorphic figure 
atop the pedestal (Seler 1901: figure 276). 

4.19b. Sculpture with a zoomorphic figure atop the 
pedestal (Seler 1901: figure 277). 


depict anthropomorphic figures (Guern- 
sey 2020:150-152; Guernsey et al. 2017). 
Common at Late Preclassic regional cen- 
ters like Izapa and Tak’alik Ab’aj, these 
sculptures also appear in Chiapas. Seler 
(2003 [1901]:165) saw two in Comitán, 
each owned by a private citizen (figures 
4.19a and b). These sculptures would most 
likely have been ancient when the stelae of 
Chinkultic were carved, but they present a 
striking similarity in form and may repre- 
sent regional antecedents for the unusual 
iconography of the Group B monuments. 
The wide variety of motifs atop the ped- 
estal sculptures, moreover, invites com- 
parison with toponyms, patronyms, and 
other identifying information from the 
colonial period, suggesting to Guernsey 
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and colleagues (2017:163) that such sculp- 
tures “served some role(s) within emerging 
strategies of elite identification or territo- 
rial, economic, and political control.” Like 
the emblematic figures, in other words, 
the menagerie atop the pedestal sculptures 
likely identified people or places to serve 
specific rhetorical goals. 

Emblematic figures are also charac- 
teristic of art from outside the Maya area, 
including Cacaxtla and Central Mexico, 
where they often label individuals. Floating 
glyphs accompanied warriors on the Bat- 
tle Murals at Cacaxtla and on the Captive 
Stair (Brittenham 2015). It was a conven- 
tion of Central Mexican writing, moreover, 
for personal names and toponymic identi- 
fiers to float near individuals or attach to 
them with a thin line. Naming conventions 
applied to more public media as well. On 
sculptures such as the Stone of Tizoc, for 
instance, individuals were named with 
floating personal or toponymic elements 
(Townsend 1979:46). 

It was customary in the Classic period 
for Maya artists to identify important indi- 
viduals and places on low-relief stelae, and 
the monuments of Group B follow this 
convention. Rather than relying solely on 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, however, the 
artists of the Group B sculptures also used 
emblematic figures. These figures could 
represent patron deities or other identifiers 
related to dynastic lineage, political office, 
or social class. The use of figural imagery 
would have made these monuments legible 
to diverse audiences. The repetition of the 
monkey motif suggests that the same sub- 
sidiary individual, ruler, patron deity, or site 
was involved in multiple events and under- 
lines the ability of the Group B sculptures to 
record specific historical events. Unique to 
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Chinkultic, this local iconographic suite typ- 
ifies the innovative style of frontier places 
and points to the incorporation and active 
modification of diverse artistic themes. 


Scattering, Stone-Binding, and Severed 
Heads: The Monuments of Group B 
The monuments of Group B display a 
consistent ritual scene involving a ruler, a 
subsidiary individual, and an architectural 
element topped with an emblematic figure. 
Iconographic and hieroglyphic evidence can 
help us tease out the meaning of this scene. 

Iconographically, these scenes bear a 
striking resemblance to scattering rituals 
depicted at Bonampak and Yaxchilan. One 
of the most widespread events recorded 
on Maya sculpture, the scattering ritual 
involves a ruler or elite scattering a sub- 
stance, perhaps incense, water, maize, or 
blood, often to celebrate period endings 
(Stuart 1984; Stone and Zender 2011:69). 
On Bonampak Stela 3 (figure 4.20), for 
instance, Yajaw Chan Muwaan wears 
the War Serpent headdress and gestures 
over a well-dressed kneeling captive. The 
hieroglyphs describe a scattering ritual 
(Mathews 1980:64). The visual structure 
of the Chinkultic monuments suggests a 
scattering context, although there is no vis- 
ible substance emerging from the hands of 
the rulers. Likewise, the Chinkultic rulers 
do not make the typical CHOK gesture, in 
which the hand faces downward with the 
palm facing in toward the body. Instead, at 
least three rulers at Chinkultic face their 
palms away from the body, with fingers 
pointed up. 

The hieroglyphic inscription on Monu- 
ment 43 (figure 4.21; Navarrete 2011:111) 
provides more information. This sculpture 
was recovered from Group B at Chinkultic, 
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4.20. Bonampak Stela 3, which depicts a scatter- 
ing ritual with iconography similar to the Group B 
Monuments. Courtesy of Peter Mathews. 


where it had been reset in the facade of 
Structure 18 (Navarrete 2011:111; see 
chapter 6). Based on the iconographic 
features of the sculpture, I include it in 
Group B (Earley 2015:177-179, 2020:293). 
The text of this monument describes a 
stone-binding ritual (u kal tun) in E3, car- 
ried out by an individual whose name is too 
fragmented to read (Stuart, personal com- 
munication, 2013). Like scattering rituals, 


4.21. Chinkultic Monument 43. Photo by author, 
courtesy of the Proyecto del Arte del Valle de 
Comitán. 


stone-binding rituals were often carried 
out to mark period endings (Stuart 1996; 
Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:83). The 
recovered fragments of Monument 43 do 
not include an architectural element or 
emblematic figure, suggesting either the 
modification of a standard scene or the 
depiction of a different ritual. 

Whether or not they depict scatter- 
ing rituals, the six monuments in Group 
B represent a local artistic tradition that 
emphasizes the performance of control 
through the copresence of ruler and subsid- 
iary figure. The secondary figure is clearly 
subordinate. Unlike rulers at other western 
sites, who perform scattering ceremonies 
in short skirts, elaborate belt assemblages, 
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and ancestor heads, the rulers of Chinkultic 
wear long robes, the War Serpent head- 
dress, and necklaces of severed heads. This 
departure from the standardized iconog- 
raphy of scattering rituals points to the 
interest of Chinkultic dynasts in warfare as 
a central component of site identity and the 
inventive sculptural programs of the west- 
ern frontier, in which sculptors mixed and 
matched styles and iconographic elements 
to create eclectic local traditions. The col- 
umns and emblematic figures, meanwhile, 
likely worked as identifiers and represent an 
innovative way to “label” the humans—or 
deities—involved in the depicted scenes. 

In both their placement and iconogra- 
phy, the Group B monuments at Chinkultic 
bear particular similarity to a series of ste- 
lae at Yaxchilan (figure 4.22). First noted 
by Maler (1903:126), these sculptures dis- 
play rituals with rulers and subordinates on 
one side and militaristic scenes with rulers 
and captives on the other (Stuart 1984; 
Tate 1992). The Group B monuments of 
Chinkultic seem to conflate the two sides 
of stelae at Yaxchilan, including kneeling 
subordinates taking part in a ritual while 
the primary figure wears a costume refer- 
encing warfare. This series of monuments 
from Yaxchilan is also similar to Chinkultic 
in its location. As Tate (1992:100) notes, 
visitors to the site would have seen images 
of the ruler as a victorious warrior as they 
approached from the river. Moving in the 
opposite direction, they would have seen 
scattering imagery. Similarly, at Chinkul- 
tic, many of the sculptures appear to have 
been originally set in Group C (figure 4.23), 
which is where visitors to the site would 
have entered (Navarrete and Hernandez 
Juárez 2002:36). 

Similarities between the sculptural 
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4.22. Yaxchilan Stela 20. Courtesy of Carolyn Tate. 


programs of Yaxchilan and Chinkultic, 
combined with other iconographic links 
between Chinkultic and the Usumacinta 
River region, hint at patterns of artistic 
communication in the western Maya. It 
seems likely that artists at Chinkultic took 
part in information networks that allowed 
them access to the sculptural program 

of Yaxchilan. Yet they did not copy that 
program wholesale. Instead, the artists of 
Chinkultic mixed the widespread and the 
local, using general paradigms common to 
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4.23. Group C of Chinkultic, with locations of stelae marked. Image by author after Navarrete 1984: insert. 


polity centers in the western area and inno- 
vating within those paradigms to create a 
cohesive local corpus. 


Group C Monuments: The Court 


The Group B monuments document a con- 
sistent ritual practice at Chinkultic, osten- 
sibly performed multiple times by different 
people. These sculptures hint at a rich tra- 
dition of royal performance and ritual at 
the site, one unparalleled in the Comitán 
area. A final group of monuments points 

to the armature that would have supported 
such dynastic ritual. These sculptures depict 
interactions among multiple people. Based 


on comparisons with Yaxchilan, I argue that 
these monuments document the presence of 
a court. 

Monument 10, discovered near the 
north side of Structure 21 in Group C, is 
the best example of this group. Navarrete 
(1984:27) reports that it was found near its 
stone base, which was later restored. Pho- 
tographs of the monument taken over the 
course of more than fifty years document its 
erosion and breakage. The first published 
photograph (Proskouriakoff 1950: figure 
48c) shows two primary figures, but there 
is a section missing, located roughly around 
the knees of each figure (figure 4.24). Pic- 
tures taken by Ceough in 1943 (1944a) are 
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4.24. Chinkultic Monument 10, photographed 
before the fragmentation of the stela, with the thigh 
of the subsidiary figure intact. Gift of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1958 © President and 
Fellows of Harvard College, Peabody Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology, 58-34-20/41929. 


similar, but photographs from just three 
years later show that the monument had 
further fragmented. The photographs taken 
in 1969 and 1973, published by Navarrete 
(1984: figures 38-40), reveal that a frag- 
ment was at some point separated from the 
rest of the monument. When Monument 
10 was reset, it was put in place without the 
fragment containing the thigh and lower 
arm of the figure on the left. 

Despite the state of the monument 
today, a review of archival photographs and 
documents allows for some understanding 
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4.25. Chinkultic Monument 10. Drawing by author 
after field drawing by Eric von Euw. 


of its content and meaning (figure 4.25). 
The stela depicts two standing figures fac- 
ing one another. The figure on the right is 
the most important: he occupies the most 
space and wears an elaborate headdress and 
backrack. He looks to the viewer's left, his 
right arm extended slightly. His backrack 
consists of an orderly fan of feathers behind 
his upper body; drooping feathers on the 
left and right of his body, visible in photo- 
graphs of the now-missing section, indicate 
that it falls to about knee height. The head- 
dress, meanwhile, is tall and also adorned 


with feathers. Immediately above the face 
of the individual are an anthropomorphic 
head and smoking mirror, perhaps indicat- 
ing a K’awiil headdress. A similar headdress 
appears on Monument 4 from the site (see 
figure 4.27a). 

The secondary figure on Monument 10 
stands on the left side of the monument, 
feet splayed, and faces the primary figure. 
He stands stiffly, as if at attention; his right 
arm holds a spear or standard, punctuated 


Unnumbered monument documented by Richard 
Ceough: three views. National Museum of 

the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution 
(067_001_05_034.tif). 

4.26a. View 1, which shows the subsidiary figure 
standing on the left and facing to the right. The right 
leg and a jutting diagonal element of the primary 
figure, who would have stood on the right, are most 
prominent. 

4.26b. Detail showing the face and upper body of 
the subsidiary figure. 

4.26c. The bottom of the sculpture, which included 
at least two lines of hieroglyphs. Also visible are 

the right foot of the primary figure and the diagonal 
element. 


with small discs. He wears fewer clothes 
than the primary figure: we can see a chest 
assemblage that ends just above his waist, a 
short skirt made up of two rows of vertical 
tabs, ankle bands, and sandals. The head 
and headdress of the secondary individual 
on Monument 10 are in a particularly bad 
state of preservation. 

This sculpture is one of only a few mon- 
uments at Chinkultic in which two indi- 
viduals are depicted as relatively equal in 
stature and importance. While the figure 
on the left is obviously subordinate, he is 
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not kneeling and is not a captive. Instead, 
based on comparison with other Maya 
monuments, I suggest that he is a secondary 
noble or member of the courtly elite. 

One other monument from Chinkul- 
tic may depict a similar scene: an unnum- 
bered sculpture photographed by Richard 
Ceough (figure 4.26). Investigating Group 
C in 1946, Ceough uncovered this sculp- 
ture in at least six fragments. He recorded 
in his field journal that he fit the pieces of 
this “beautiful white stela” together with 
the help of a stone frame (Ceough and 
Corin 1947:6). The record on this work of 
art is otherwise silent. To the best of my 
knowledge, the only existing photographs 
are those published in Ceough’s field report 
(Ceough and Corin 1947: figures 48-50). 

Like Monument 10, this sculpture lacks 
the differences in status that are so clear in 
sculptures from Group B. Two standing 
individuals face one another on the sculp- 
ture, with a band of glyphs running across 
the bottom of the scene. The figure on the 
left wears a feathered headdress and a short 
capelet that falls to just above his elbow. 
His left arm is bent at the elbow and he 
appears to hold a long thin vertical object 
that dangles down, ending around his waist. 
His right arm falls behind him, also bent 
slightly. He stands with his legs together, 
feet splayed, wearing elaborate sandals. Of 
the figure on the right we can make out 
even fewer details. In the upper fragment 
an arm is visible on the right side, bent at 
the elbow as if also holding something. The 
elbow of this individual is lower than those 
of the figure on the left, indicating that this 
person was shorter. We can see the individ- 
ual’s right leg in the lower fragment. Inter- 
estingly, a diagonal element comes shooting 
out of the knee area, very much like the 
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elements on Monuments 2, 6, and 21. The 
figure also wears sandals. 

Although this group of monuments 
is small, it hints at a group of secondary 
nobles in Chinkultic—and perhaps a royal 
court. The Classic Maya royal court was 
both a social and physical space (Inomata 
and Houston 2001) and consisted of elite 
individuals who assisted in a variety of 
duties related to the administration of a 
polity. Members of the court helped with 
logistical tasks, but they also worked to set 
the standard for roles and behaviors within 
Maya society (Jackson 2009). Thanks to the 
decipherment of Maya hieroglyphs, schol- 
ars have been able to clarify some of the 
roles and titles that made up royal courts 
and even trace the biographies of specific 
high-ranking but nonroyal individuals 
Jackson 2013). While royal courts were 
local bodies, evidence suggests that courts 
across the Maya area shared certain knowl- 
edge systems and practices (Reents-Budet 
2001:222; Jackson 2009:71-72). Depictions 
of interaction—like those presented on the 
two monuments in this group—suggest 
that Chinkultic participated in this form 
of sociopolitical structure in the Classic 
period. 

The role of secondary nobles in the 
Usumacinta area is of particular relevance 
to Chinkultic. While secondary nobles such 
as sajals and ajk’ubuuns appear throughout 
the Late Classic Maya world, they are par- 
ticularly common in the Usumacinta region 
in the late seventh and eighth centuries CE 
(see Jackson 2013:81-103). As Scherer and 
Golden (2014; see also Golden 2010) have 
explored, rulers in the Usumacinta area, 
particularly at Piedras Negras and Yaxchi- 
lan, relied on secondary nobles to secure 
and maintain polity boundaries. Sculpture 


from the area is particularly communicative 
about the role of those nobles. At Site R, for 
instance, a sajal named Ahkmo’ appears on 
three lintels from the site. He dances with 
Yaxchilan ruler Bird Jaguar IV on Lintel 4 
(see figure 2.10) and kneels before the same 
ruler on Lintel 3 (Jackson 2013:37-41). 
Bird Jaguar appears with several sajals at the 
site center of Yaxchilan, including K’an Tok 
Wayib on Lintels 42, 6, and 8 and Chak Jol 
on Lintels 9 and 58. These sculptures indi- 
cate the important role of secondary nobles 
in the Yaxchilan polity. Such nobles also fig- 
ure prominently in stone monuments from 
Piedras Negras, Tonina, and other western 
Maya sites (Jackson 2013; Miller and Brit- 
tenham 2013; Scherer and Golden 2014). 
Sculptures in the Maya west display- 
ing interactions between two well-dressed 
individuals reflect the presence of a court. 
The same may be true at Chinkultic. 
Archaeological evidence that would con- 
firm this thesis is so far absent: Structure 
23, the enormous center of Group C and 
a likely palace (Martinez 1980), has yet to 
be systematically excavated. In suggest- 
ing the presence of a court, however, these 
monuments extend our understanding of 
ancient life at Chinkultic beyond the figure 
of the ruler. At other centers, like Palenque 
and Yaxchilan, images that include nobles 
document a rich ceremonial life that 
involved dancing, sacrifice, war-related 
performances, impersonations, and trade. 
Large-format stelae that depict nobles in 
the Usumacinta region are often related 
to warfare, with dances and other perfor- 
mances more frequently commemorated 
on lintels, which would have had a more 
restricted audience. The monuments in 
this group at Chinkultic, then, may indicate 
warfare-related activities in which members 
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of the courtly elite were crucial actors. 
These sculptures position the site as a cen- 
ter where elite Maya would have been part 
of a range of rituals and events, documented 
in stone. 


Conclusions 


The sculptural program of Chinkultic 
reveals information about the history of 
the site and the ways in which the rulers 

of Chinkultic wished to be perceived. The 
accession monuments clearly portray the 
rulers of Chinkultic as warriors. These 
sculptures use the same visual vocabulary, 
which suggests that the dynasts who com- 
missioned these monuments were inter- 
ested in continuity and tradition. The 
Group B monuments document rituals 
connected with period endings that were 
repeated at least six times. In addition to 
ritual practice, these works emphasize the 
control of Chinkultic rulers over subordi- 
nate individuals. The monuments erected 
around the ballcourt would have contin- 
uously reenacted this ritual, reifying the 
actions of bodies both royal and subordi- 
nate. Two additional sculptures in Group C 
point to the existence of a court. As a group, 
these monuments helped to foster the cre- 
ation of corporate identity, bringing people 
together to witness performances that testi- 
fied to the power of the ruler. 

Other sculptures from the site reinforce 
this interest in ritual. For example, Mon- 
ument 4 (figure 4.27a) depicts a standing 
ruler with an incense bag and a K’awiil 
scepter. Monument 5 (figure 4.27b) shows a 
ruler in the long robes worn by primary fig- 
ures on the Group B monuments. Although 
the sculpture is in poor condition today, 
it is possible that the ruler once wore a 
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Additional ritual scenes from Chinkultic. 

4.27a. Chinkultic Monument 4. Drawing by author. 
4.27b. Chinkultic Monument 5. Drawing by author 
after Navarrete 1984: figure 21. 


necklace of severed heads and made a scat- 
tering gesture with his right hand. Scatter- 
ing is also indicated by the gestures made by 
dynasts on Monuments 8 and 29 (see figure 
6.7). The sculptures from Chinkultic, in 
other words, evince a developed ritual life, 
with stone monuments presenting and rep- 
resenting ceremonies throughout the site 
center. 

These monuments also hold clues to 
the political history of Chinkultic. Sculp- 
tures from Groups A and C suggest an 
established political hierarchy, with a ruling 
dynasty and court. Likewise, whether the 
subordinate figures on the Group B Mon- 
uments are secondary nobles or captives, 
they are depicted in perpetuity in positions 
of deference, kneeling before the rulers of 
Chinkultic. That Chinkultic populated its 
plaza with images of control speaks to its 


political power in the eastern Comitán Val- 
ley and its ability to manipulate the peoples 
and places around it. 

An emphasis on bodies and body parts 
underlines this control. Skulls and femurs 
appear regularly in the art of Chinkultic. 
Monument 27, for instance, depicts a stand- 
ing individual wearing a necklace of sev- 
ered heads and holding a staff marked with 
human legs (figure 4.28). One leg is visible 
just below his elbow; another is located 
just above the figure's hand.* This fleshy 
human leg brings to mind sacrificial prac- 
tices of dismemberment, recorded in art 
and archaeology throughout the Maya area. 
The use of the leg as a repeated motif on 
this sculpture suggests that it marks the staff 
as an object made of human bone. Legs, 
and particularly femurs, carried a range of 
meanings in the Classic period. The largest 
bones in the body, femurs were used by the 
ancient Maya as weapons and as surfaces for 
carving and were associated with warfare, 
lineage, and music. This individual also 
wears a necklace of severed heads, familiar 
from the Group B monuments. The same 
necklace, with three heads on either side 
of a central knot, appears again on Monu- 
ments 3 (see figure 4.19) and 8 (see figure 
3.8), suggesting that these sculptures may 
represent the same physical necklace—per- 
haps worn as an heirloom or donned consis- 
tently by one ruler. On Monument 8, too, 

a femur is a prominent part of the ruler’s 
headdress. An attention to warfare is typical 
of sites in the Comitan area. We have seen 
a similar focus in the art of Tenam Puente, 
for instance, where kings and captives 


3. This sculpture is made up of an unnumbered 
fragment (Navarrete 2000:288) that fits Monument 
27 at Chinkultic (Navarrete 1984: figure 74a). 
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4.28. Chinkultic Monument 27. Drawing by author. 


dominate the sculptural program. Yet the 
sculptures of Chinkultic portray bodies dif- 
ferently, as collections of parts in addition 


to specific individuals. ‘This focus on human 


trophies—and the role of those trophies 
as regalia in dynastic rituals—is specific to 
Chinkultic. 

Throughout, the monuments of 
Chinkultic invite comparison with sculp- 
tures from other Maya centers. The 


4.29. Chinkultic Monument 11, photographed 
by Richard Ceough in 1945. National Museum 
of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution 
(067_001_04_076.tif). 


architectural elements on the column mon- 
uments, for instance, are similar to column 
altars from the northern lowlands. Other 
iconography brings to mind sculptures from 
Palenque. On Monument 11, for example, 
a ruler wears a headdress marked with the 
face of Ux Yop Huun, the animate face 

of paper and a popular motif at Palenque 
(figure 4.29; see Stuart 2012). Other con- 
nections with Palenque emerge from the 
epigraphic and archaeological record at 
Chinkultic. Site rulers used an accession 
phrase popular at Palenque, and ceramic 
analysis indicates connections between 

the incensarios of Chinkultic and ceramic 
traditions from the Palenque region (Ball 
1980:95). 
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The strongest connection between 
Chinkultic and other artistic traditions, 
however, is with the Usumacinta region, 
which tells us more about civic identity 
at the site. From the War Serpent motif 
to the deer headdress to the role of cap- 
tives and/or secondary nobles, the artists 
of Chinkultic worked with artistic ideas 
clearly related to those of sites along the 
Usumacinta River (Agrinier 1983). The 
Yaxchilan polity is a particularly rich source 
of artistic influence, from the severed heads 
worn by Yaxchilan rulers to the depiction of 
scattering rituals on Stela 3 from Bonam- 
pak. Elites at Chinkultic may have deliber- 
ately constructed an identity that referred 
to the powerful kings and sajals of the Usu- 
macinta area. 

From a historical standpoint, the empha- 
sis on warfare and control in the sculptures 
of Chinkultic suggests that the site was 
involved in altercations with other polities. 
Potential antagonists include polities in the 
Usumacinta region, nearby sites in highland 
Guatemala (Wólfel and Wagner 2010), 
and sites in and around the Comitán Val- 
ley. Although the iconographic program of 
Chinkultic borrows heavily from the Usu- 
macinta area, its textual record is silent on 
the identities of its adversaries. In the exten- 
sive hieroglyphic record of the Usumac- 
inta region, moreover, Chinkultic is never 
mentioned. This suggests that Chinkultic 
did not participate directly in the web of 
political altercations and alliances in the 
Usumacinta region. 

If Chinkultic was not involved in Usu- 
macinta politics, what explains the stylistic 
and iconographic connections between 
Chinkultic monuments and those of the 
Usumacinta region, particularly Yaxchilan 
and Bonampak? As discussed in chapter 2, 
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scholars often use style and iconography 

to infer political relationships. For exam- 
ple, Schele and Miller (1986; Miller 1998; 
see also Pasztory 2005) argue that Stela 1 

at Palenque and the panel of K’inich K’an 
Joy Chitam II at Tonina reflect the rela- 
tionship between the two sites and perhaps 
even the capture and forced labor of artists. 
Golden (2010:381) has also suggested that 
Yaxchilan maintained stylistic control over 
the art of subsidiary sites. In contrast, the 
sculptural record of Chinkultic reveals artis- 
tic influence from the Usumacinta region, 
but no evidence of political relationships. 
Chinkultic’s absence from Usumacinta-area 
inscriptions suggests that spheres of artistic 
and political influence in the western Maya 
area did not map cleanly onto one another 
in the artistic and archaeological record. 
The sculptures of Chinkultic point instead 
to a dynamic network of artistic commu- 
nication that could operate independently 
from political networks. Perhaps, as Miller 
(1998:218) has suggested, western artists 
worked from books or patterns that moved 
from site to site. Books may have been 
traded with other goods along economic 
pathways. Archaeological evidence from 
Chinkultic makes it clear that local elites 
were able to procure resources from distant 
places, including pyrite, copper, and specific 
types of vessels. Iconographic hints abound 
as well: the emblematic figure on Mon- 
ument 7, for instance, holds a cacao pod, 
perhaps a reference to the rich cacao pro- 
duction zones of the south coast. 

Rather than engaging politically with 
Usumacinta polities, Chinkultic may have 
traded with them instead—or warred 
with centers closer to home. As we have 
seen at Tenam Puente and Tenam Rosa- 
rio, many area sites produced art relating 


to warfare. From the headless captives of 
Tenam Puente to the dart-wielding figures 
of Tenam Rosario, a regional interest in 
warfare characterizes art of the Comitan 
area. Iconographic similarities between 
Chinkultic and Comitán-area sites (dis- 
cussed in more detail in chapters 2 and 3) 
buttress the idea of regional conflict. A 
textual reference from the sculpture noted 
at the beginning of this chapter also points 
to warfare. As read by David Stuart (per- 
sonal communication, 2013), the glyphs at 
El describe someone on this monument 
as “he of the skull house” and continue in 
E2 with 12’-took’-pakal: “with the flint and 
the shield,” a standard expression for war 
(Grube 2002). 

If other area sites like Tenam Puente 
and Tenam Rosario share references to 
warfare, similarities also emerge between 
Chinkultic and Quen Santo. The Jag- 
uar God of the Underworld JGU), for 
instance, plays a prominent role in the ico- 
nography of both sites. Rulers on the acces- 
sion monuments at Chinkultic wear the 
under-eye “cruller” of this god, who is asso- 
ciated with caves and the night sun. The 
JGU cruller also appears on Monuments 
9, 11, and 27 as well as on ceramic incen- 
sarios recovered from around the site. The 
JGU appears consistently in the art of Quen 
Santo as well, suggesting synchronicities in 
religious practice or belief. 


RULERS AND RITUAL AT CHINKULTIC 


Although the art of Chinkultic is similar 
in some ways to other art from the Comitán 
area and the Usumacinta region, the sculp- 
tural corpus of Chinkultic is both innovative 
and consistent. Artists at Chinkultic modi- 
fied widespread motifs like the Teotihuacan 
War Serpent and adapted the iconography 
of scattering rituals to create a unique local 
formula in the sculptures of Group B. The 
artists of Chinkultic also pushed beyond 
established motifs to create new local 
designs. In the deer headdresses on the 
monuments of Group A, for instance, artists 
combined a familiar element—the head of 
a dead deer—with a new one: a broad, trap- 
ezoidal brim. The column-like elements 
of the Group B monuments are also local 
innovations, representations of altars or 
posts that differ from anything else depicted 
in low relief in the Maya area. Thus, while 
the artists of Chinkultic were drawing artis- 
tic inspiration from other places, they were 
also creating something new. Consistent in 
its iconography and representations of rit- 
ual, the sculptural program of Chinkultic 
reveals the active manipulation of artistic 
motifs and the construction of local iden- 
tities by site artists. The rolling hills and 
spectacular acropolis of Chinkultic, these 
works indicate, were home to a rich cere- 
monial life that trumpeted the power of the 
ruler to control his court and his antago- 
nists alike. 
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ART AND THE ANCESTORS AT QUEN SANTO 


CAECILIE SELER-SACHS WAS NOT 
impressed by Comitán. “Our path through 
Chiapas had been a chain of disappoint- 
ments,” she wrote of her journey through 
the area in 1896 with her husband, Eduard 
Seler (Seler-Sachs 1900:158). Their luck 
began to turn, however, when they left for 
Guatemala. Approaching the border, she 
and her husband were shown an ancient 
stela at the site of Sacchana and another 
monument at Gracias a Dios. According to 
Seler-Sachs (1900:160), this was a “won- 
derful area; a true park landscape; small 
meadow valleys, surrounded by bush- 
covered hills, alternated with picturesque 
ravines.” From Gracias a Dios, the Selers 
made their way to Chacula, where they 
were welcomed by a local landowner and 
fellow German, Gustav Kanter. Thus began 
the couple’s most important work on their 
1895-1897 travels in Mexico and Guate- 
mala: the investigation of Quen Santo. 
Tucked into the northwestern corner of 
Guatemala, Quen Santo lies just a few miles 
from the Mexican border and the modern 
town of Gracias a Dios. The center of the 
site is a hilltop city laid out on a plateau, 


probably established in the Late Classic 
period. Beneath this plateau lies a series of 
caves, accessed in ancient times via a stair- 
way leading down from the buildings above. 
The three largest caves provide ample evi- 
dence of human engagement, including 
architecture, sculpture, and modification 

of the land itself. Important ritual spaces in 
the Classic and Postclassic periods, they are 
still used by ritual practitioners today. On 
the other side of the caves, to the northwest 
of the main hilltop settlement, the site con- 
tinues on adjacent plateaus, including one 
that Seler dubbed the Casa del Sol. 

Quen Santo was home to an impres- 
sive sculptural corpus; the current catalog 
numbers over one hundred carved stone 
monuments. Yet the style of much of the 
sculpture from this site differs from the 
style of other Comitán-area centers. The 
monuments at Tenam Puente, Tenam 
Rosario, and Chinkultic follow certain 
rules: at all of these sites, for instance, artists 
created stelae with flat rectangular planes 
devoted to iconography and rows of hiero- 
glyphs carved in sinuous low relief. The 
only stelae-shaped works at Quen Santo are 
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plain, with no carving. Most of the sculp- 
tures, instead, are carved in the round, on 
surfaces that maintain their natural shape. 
They depict standing or sitting individuals, 
carved in three dimensions. The bodies are 
stylized, the faces are bereft of individual- 
ized features, and the sculptures are rarely 
carved in detail beneath approximately 
waist level. These works, in other words, 
look very different from the sculptures 
explored in the previous chapters—but they 
still give us important clues about history 
and identity at this hilltop site. 

In this chapter I propose that many of 
the sculptures from Quen Santo represent 
ancestors and that the site was a center for 
ancestor veneration, where a curated land- 
scape of caves, architecture, and sculpture 
replicated some of the central principles of 
Maya cosmology. I begin with an examina- 
tion of the space of Quen Santo, which is 
key to understanding interactions between 
sculpture and viewers at the site. This sec- 
tion reviews the architectural groups and 
the cave complex, drawing from recent 
archaeological investigation as well as 
early reports by Eduard Seler and Caeci- 
lie Seler-Sachs. Then I discuss the types of 
sculpture recovered from the site, includ- 
ing blank stelae, low circular altars, and 
anthropomorphic sculptures with crossed 
arms. Finally, the chapter explores the 
ways in which Quen Santo is participating 
in regional artistic trends. Despite a dis- 
tinct sculptural style, the material record of 
Quen Santo evinces connections to other 
sites in the Comitán area and suggests 
some degree of communication—perhaps 
even elements of shared identity—between 
the Comitán region and the highlands of 
Guatemala. 

At first glance, the stylized sculptures of 


Quen Santo may seem out of place. But this 
site offers us the opportunity to understand 
the diversity of Maya artistic approaches 

to monumental stone sculpture. Like art- 
ists from other sites, the sculptors of Quen 
Santo created works that reflected and 
constructed the lived experiences of local 
people. Yet they did so in an innovative 
way, embracing an alternative but consis- 
tent local style that focused on ancestors 
rather than royal performances or war- 
fare. Some of these artistic choices align 
with widespread Maya concepts, such as 

the importance of caves in mortuary ritual. 
Other choices diverge, resulting in a unique 
corpus of sculpture that reflects local inter- 
ests. The art of Quen Santo reminds us that 
many artistic styles flourished in the Maya 
world and that all played a part in ritual 
practice and the construction of identity. 


Introduction to the Site 


Long known to local inhabitants, Quen 
Santo was introduced to the international 
academic community in publications by 
Seler-Sachs (1900) and Seler (1901). Over 
the course of their travels, the Selers col- 
lected pottery and sculpture, took plaster 
casts of additional sculptures, and mapped 
and photographed a number of sites. Seler 
performed limited excavations of both 
residential and cave sites, including Quen 
Santo.* Upon his return, he published 
descriptions, drawings, and photographs of 
monuments from the area, accessible for 
English-speaking audiences in a 2003 trans- 
lation edited by John Weeks. Seler-Sachs 
(1900) also published an account of the 


4. Seler’s “excavations” do not meet the standards 
of current archaeological practice. 


expedition, providing a different perspective 
on their travels and archaeological work. 

Despite its spectacular setting and its 
large quantities of stone sculpture, more 
than a century passed before the next for- 
mal investigation of Quen Santo. A project 
from California State University, Los Ange- 
les, led by James Brady, surveyed the caves 
at Quen Santo in 2006 (Brady et al. 2009). 
Brady and colleagues mapped the caves, 
completed a basic reconnaissance of the 
hilltop site, and performed ethnographic 
research into modern-day pilgrimage to 
the caves. The Proyecto Arqueológico de 
la Región de Chaculá (PARCHA) began 
investigating Quen Santo in 2013 as part 
of its regional survey (Wólfel and Cas- 
tillo 2015), excavating at the site in 2015 
and 2016 (Wólfel and Hernández 2016a, 
2016b; Wólfel 2022). Among their many 
contributions to archaeological knowledge 
of the area, Ulrich Wolfel, Byron Hernán- 
dez, and Victor Castillo have clarified the 
chronology of the site, recovered new mon- 
uments, and created an exhaustive catalog 
of sculpture from Quen Santo. Their work, 
like this chapter, also builds on the work of 
Carlos Navarrete (1979), who documented 
a number of sculptures from Quen Santo 
and the nearby site of Chacula. In addition 
to his archaeological work, Wölfel (2022) 
has reexamined material from Quen Santo 
in museum collections in Europe and the 
Americas. 

The bulk of architecture at Quen 
Santo is on top of a plateau, which Seler 
designated Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo to 


5.1. Map of Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo. Map by Ulrich 
Wolfel, courtesy of the Proyecto Arqueológico de la 
Región de Chaculá. 
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distinguish it from the caves below. As 
originally mapped by Seler, Pueblo Viejo 
Quen Santo consisted of four architec- 
tural groups, later lettered A through D by 
PARCHA (figure 5.1). Seler dubbed the 
settlement on a nearby plateau the Casa del 
Sol. Although I retain these designations 
because they are useful for talking about 
different areas, it is important to emphasize 
that this is all one site. The hilltop center 
was physically connected to the cave com- 
plex via a stairway, and the material record 
indicates continuity between areas of the 
site (Wolfel 2022:301). The PARCHA 
project, moreover, has identified additional 
architectural groups on nearby plateaus. 
Wolfel (2022:115) stresses that relatively 
continuous settlement in this area makes 
discerning the exact boundaries of Quen 
Santo difficult. Ceramics indicate that 
Quen Santo was occupied in the Late Clas- 
sic and Early Postclassic period (Navarrete 
and Martinez 1977; Wölfel 2022). 
Sculpture has been recovered from all 
areas of Quen Santo, including Pueblo 
Viejo Quen Santo, the Casa del Sol, the 
cave complex, and additional architectural 
groups outside the site center. As discussed 
in the second half of the chapter, three 
“types” of sculpture predominate: blank 
stelae, low altars, and in-the-round anthro- 
pomorphic sculptures with crossed arms. 
To understand how sculpture may have 
interacted with and been understood by 
site residents, however, we must first con- 
sider the context in which it operated. The 
next section takes a closer look at the space 
of Quen Santo, beginning with the hilltop 
architectural groups and moving down to 
the cave complex. This allows us to situate 
the subsequent analysis of sculpture within 
the unique environment of Quen Santo, 
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from towering hilltop structures to the dark 
caves beneath the city. 


Caves and Temples, Palaces and Pits: 
The Context of Sculpture at Quen Santo 


The four central architectural groups of 
Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo featured build- 
ings arranged around plazas, large struc- 
tures with multiple construction stages, 
and a ballcourt. Investigators have also 
recovered tombs, caches, and sculptures 
that provide information about how differ- 
ent sections of this site were used. Objects 
recovered from tombs and caches, in par- 
ticular, connect to the sculptural themes 
explored in the next section; combined with 
this brief overview of site layout, they allow 
us to understand how sculpture participated 
in ritual life and the construction of iden- 
tity at the site. Overall, the archaeological 
record of Quen Santo reveals defined ritual 
spaces and clear connections between the 
hilltop center and the cave complex below. 
Entrance to Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo 
would most likely have been through 
Group B, the southernmost group, where 
the plateau is at its widest. This complex 
features the highest density of architectural 
construction. Visitors would have entered 
a sunken plaza, with two parallel structures 
defining the central playing aisle of a ball- 
court. The eastern side of the ballcourt 
connected to a conglomeration of build- 
ings, many placed upon the same enor- 
mous platform measuring almost 63 m in 
length (figure 5.2). The principal structure 
on this platform rises to a height of over 
7 m, making it the tallest building at the 
site and a likely candidate for the political 
and religious center of Quen Santo (Wol- 
fel 2022:108). This group is striking in its 


5.2. Standing architecture at Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo. Photo by author. 


similarity to Chinkultic, where a sunken 
ballcourt also connects to a large palace 
structure via the east side of the court. 
Excavation in the ballcourt revealed a 
circular stone marker in the center of the 
playing aisle. Underneath the ballcourt 
marker investigators found a cache consist- 
ing of nine obsidian blades and fragments 
of a human skull (Wolfel 2022:285; Wolfel 
and Garay 2016:149-151; Hernandez et al. 
2016:74-78). Two tenoned sculptures were 
also recovered, one by Seler (2003 [1901]: 
figure 123) and another by the PARCHA 
team (Wölfel 2016:63). The cache, com- 
bined with ballcourt sculptures and evi- 
dence of a stucco floor, suggests that this 
would have been an important space in the 
Late Classic period. The cache connects 
the ballgame with themes of sacrifice and 


decapitation (Wólfel 2022:285), while the 
sculptures link Quen Santo with tenoned 
ballcourt decorations throughout the Maya 
area and the south coast of Chiapas and 
Guatemala. 

Progressing northward along the pla- 
teau, visitors would have encountered 
Group A, where two groups of buildings 
provide evidence of elite tombs and mon- 
umental sculpture. Seler’s investigations in 
Structure 37 revealed a series of interments 
and associated artifacts. One interment 
was most likely a tomb, although it did not 
contain evidence of human remains. W6l- 
fel (2022:288) found in his regional survey 
that empty tombs were quite common in 
the material record. This crypt included 
a stone box decorated with the face of the 
Jaguar God of the Underworld as well as 
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5.3. Assemblage of objects recovered from a proba- 
ble tomb in Structure 37, Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo 
(Seler 1901: figure 143). 


5.4. View of Cave 1 at Quen Santo. Photo by author. 


nine small sculptures depicting stylized 
human faces with closed eyes (figure 5.3; 
Seler 2003 [1901]:101-109). Another tomb, 
this one with human remains, was located 
in Structure 41 inside a small chamber, and 
Seler found a jade pendant nearby. Wolfel 
(2022:290) reports that this burial, found 
more than a meter under the floor of the 
structure, dated to a previous construction 
phase and suggests that the expansion of 
the building may have been occasioned by 
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the death of the individual buried there. 
Sculpture found throughout Group A con- 
forms to the themes discussed later, includ- 
ing blank monuments, circular altars, and 
in-the-round anthropomorphic sculptures 
with crossed arms. 

Group C occupies intermediate space, 
positioned on an artificially leveled ter- 
race beneath Group A. Visitors would 
have accessed Group C by descending a 
monumental stairway measuring 4.5 to 
5.5 m wide. The stairway led to the larg- 
est building in the group, Structure C-44. 
This structure has been badly damaged by 
looting, but pieces of modeled stucco and 
fragments of at least five sculptures indi- 
cate that it was once a decorated, important 
space (Wólfel 2022:111-112) as well as the 
primary connection between Pueblo Viejo 
Quen Santo and the cave complex. 

Descending farther via the stairway, visi- 
tors could reach the caves. Cave 1 is located 
just to the south of Group C, and Caves 
2 and 3 lie to the north. Although Seler's 
original map of the site indicates that the 
hilltop center was positioned directly above 
the caves, remapping of the site has clarified 
that only Cave 1 directly corresponded with 
architecture above (see figure 5.1). Seler 
originally identified three caves beneath the 
site, but the California State survey revealed 
that there are at least eight. Additional 
research by PARCHA supports the idea 
that these are just a few of many caves in the 
area (Brady et al. 2009:9; Kieffer 2009:41; 
Wéolfel and Hernández 2016a). Ceramic 
evidence suggests that people modified the 
caves at Quen Santo for ritual use begin- 
ning in the Late Classic period. 

The cave complex includes three main 
caves, each with consistent sculptural 
themes. Visitors may have turned south 
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5-5. View of sculpture at the entrance to Cave 1 at Quen Santo (modified after Seler 1901: plate 32). 
Courtesy of Ulrich Wélfel. 


from Group C to visit Cave 1, a space 
notable for its controlled access, collection 
of sculpture, and the presence of human 
remains. This cave, described as “basically a 
rock shelter” (Guerra and Brady 2009:27), 
measures 25 m long and 4 m high (figure 
5.4). Seler (2003 [1901]:13 1-135) observed 
that the cave was originally sealed by rub- 
ble, noting that the floor of the cave was 
covered with stones and that the sculptures 
he discovered were found both within and 
under the rubble. Recent reexamination 

of the cave has corroborated his descrip- 
tions, revealing two collapsed walls near 
the entrance to the cave, perhaps used to 


control light and entry to the space (Guerra 
and Brady 2009:40). Red paint covered the 
wall at the back of the cave. My own visits 
to Cave 1 from 2017 to 2019 confirmed 
that the floor of Cave 1 is still littered with 
stone, sculpture, and ceramics. 

Cave 1 yielded so much sculpture that 
Seler (2003 [1901]:135) considered it a 
type of storage depot, where monuments 
were placed for safekeeping. Some of this 
sculpture is documented in a plate from his 
original publication, a view of the entrance 
to Cave 1 from inside the shelter (figure 
5.5). The ghostly image depicts at least 
three large-scale sculptures as well as a 
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stela-shaped slab. A rectangular slab on the 
floor might represent the remains of paving 
stones. 

In addition to sculpture, Cave 1 housed 
human remains. Seler documented three 
burials in the back of the cave, noting that 
all three skeletons exhibited signs of cra- 
nial modification and were probably young 
adult males, as recently confirmed by oste- 
ological analysis (Wolfel 2022:292). The 
middle individual was buried with a pyrite 
mirror on his forehead. Associated with 
warriors, fire ceremonies, and the royal 
court (Scherer 2015:130-135), the mirror 
marks the individual buried in Cave 1 as 
a member of the elite, as do the traces of 
hematite found on the remains. In addi- 
tion, PARCHA recovered a skull fragment 
among ceramic sherds near the entrance 
(Wolfel 2022:301). Some of the bone frag- 
ments discovered in this cave show traces of 
hematite and probably represent funerary 
ritual. They also indicate other perimor- 
tem treatment; one in particular shows the 
remains of holes that recalled to Wolfel 
(2022:301) the practice of displaying skulls 
on a scaffold or tzompantli, a practice doc- 
umented in the highlands of Guatemala, 
among other parts of Mesoamerica. 

Seler considered Cave 1 the most 
important of the caves beneath Pueblo Viejo 
Quen Santo because of its location and con- 
tents. Indeed, evidence indicates that Cave 1 
was a particularly important sacred space in 
the Late Classic period (W6lfel 2022:307). 
Walls used to control light and movement 
suggest that the experience of entering this 
cave was carefully constructed. Enclosed 
with walls, paved with stone slabs, and filled 
with sculpture, the cave would have been 
a dramatic environment, especially if, as 


Guerra and Brady (2009:40) imagine, “the 
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construction plunged the cave into total 
darkness and the only lighting was supplied 
by torches.” Remnants of ceramic incensa- 
rios indicate ceremonies involving burning, 
while bone rattles found near the burials 
suggest musical performances (Seler 2003 
[1901]:135-139). A number of low circular 
altars, discussed below, also point to ritual 
practice. Even the walls of the cave were 
painted red with hematite, a substance used 
throughout the site to designate sacred 
space (Wolfel 2022:296). The cave closest 
to the hilltop site above and the only one 
directly underlying architecture, Cave 1 was 
a heavily modified funerary space, designed 
to ensure specific movements and experi- 
ences for the people who ventured in from 
the daylight outside. 

Progressing north from Cave 1, visitors 
would reach Cave 2, which is much smaller 
than the others and lacks a dark zone. At 
the entrance to the cave is a stone sculpture 
that Seler reset during his visit to the site 
(figure 5.6). The ceiling of the cave is very 
low here, with a number of stumps of bro- 
ken stalactites. The regrowth of one stalac- 
tite indicated that it may have been broken 
in antiquity (Brady et al. 2009:12). Despite 
its small size, Cave 2 was also modified by 
humans. The California State project noted 
an altar in a niche toward the back of the 
cave. In front of the altar was a wall, rais- 
ing the possibility that the niche had been 
sealed off at some point in the past. The 
altar is in heavy use today: modern visitors 
to the caves stop at this altar to request per- 
mission to continue to Cave 3 (Brady et al. 
2009:10-12; Garza 2009a, 2009b). 

From Cave 2 visitors would descend to 
the entrance of Cave 3, the vertical walls 
of the escarpment guiding them to its dra- 
matic entrance (figure 5.7). Cave 3 is the 
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Two views of Cave 2 at Quen Santo. 

5.6a. View of Cave 2 in 1896 (Seler 1901: plate 33). 
5.6b. View of Cave 2 in 2017, with balloons and candles placed by contemporary visitors to the caves. Photo 
by author. 


largest cave at Quen Santo and the deepest, 
with its entrance 40 m below Group C. It 
is also the most heavily modified cave at 
the site. Modifications to the space began 
outside the cave itself, where the first 5 m 
of the cave entrance and at least 10 m out- 
side the cave were artificially leveled (Brady 
et al. 2009:13), suggesting a controlled 
approach. When Seler visited, there were 
three stone sculptures at the entrance: one 
blank stela measuring almost 2 m high and 
two anthropomorphic figures with crossed 
arms, carved in the round. 

Architectural elements controlled the 
movement of visitors inside Cave 3 (fig- 
ure 5.8). Just beyond the sculptures at the 
entrance, the cave splits into an eastern and 


western passage. A wall on the west side 

of the cave blocks the entire western pas- 
sage except for a gap 1 m wide along the 
left wall. Ancient architects placed stones 
to direct traffic along this wall. Two slabs 
of stone placed along the wall, for instance, 
measured 1.5 and 2 m high (Seler 1901: 
plate 35). The 1.5 m high stone was still in 
place when Brady’s project investigated the 
cave in 2007 (Brady et al. 2009:19). After 
passing this wall, visitors to the cave enter 
the second chamber, in which traffic is 
again directed along the western wall of the 
cave. At the back of the chamber is another 
masonry wall, 2.5 m wide, 1 m thick, and 
almost 2 m high. The California State proj- 
ect (Brady et al. 2009:19) and subsequent 
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5.7. View of the entrance to Cave 3 at Quen Santo. 
Photo by author. 


visits by PARCHA confirmed that the wall 
was in essentially the same condition as it 
was during Seler’s visit. 

As visitors progress from the first to the 
second chamber, the ground slopes slightly 
up. Combined with the walls, this uphill 
passage creates a dramatic entry into the 
last, largest, and most modified chamber. 
In this cavernous space, visitors encounter 
a masonry structure in the northeastern 
corner (figure 5.9). The structure is built 
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continues 
unsurveyed 


5.8. Map of Cave 3 at Quen Santo, show- 
ing directed progression along the left 
wall to the largest cavern at the back. In 
the back right corner is a masonry struc- 
ture. Courtesy of Allan Cobb. 


upon a platform 52 cm high, 3.7 m long, 
and 2.7 m wide. The natural walls of the 
cave make up the rear wall and one side 
wall; the others are constructed of masonry. 
The entrance to the structure is located on 
the south side, immediately visible to peo- 
ple entering the chamber. During his visit, 
Seler (2003 [1901]:147) noted postholes 
that would have supported a roof, probably 
made of perishable material. The struc- 
ture was also decorated when Seler (2003 
[1901]:147) first saw it, “painted with the 
deep red paint containing shiny splinters of 


5.9. Masonry structure inside Cave 3. The plastic sheeting, balloons, and candles were placed by contempo- 
rary visitors to the cave. Photo courtesy of Matt Oliphant. 


iron glimmer.” This building would have 
glittered in the torchlight.* 

The structure inside Cave 3 dates to the 
occupational period of Quen Santo in the 
Late Classic and Early Postclassic periods 
and most likely represents a sanctuary or 
tomb. Structurally, the building presents 
compelling connections to the sanctuar- 
ies in the Cross Group at Palenque. Inside 
the Temple of the Cross, the Temple of 
the Foliated Cross, and the Temple of the 
Sun were smaller buildings, each with its 


5. This building may have been refurbished during 
the last century. The walls of the structure were 
covered with white stucco when documented in 
2007 and were higher than the walls recorded by 
Seler; in addition, the top courses of stones did 
not match the stones beneath them (Brady et al. 
2009:19). 


own name (figure 5.10). These sanctuar- 
ies housed inscribed tablets dedicated to 
the patron gods of Palenque and K'inich 
Kaan Bahlam, the king who commissioned 
the buildings (Kelley 1965; Houston 1996; 
Stuart and Stuart 2008:194-196). Unlike 
the masonry structures at Quen Santo, the 
sanctuaries in the Cross Group at Palenque 
featured corbel vaults. They are referred to 
in the inscriptions as subterranean places 
and may represent symbolic sweatbaths 
(Freidel, Schele, and Parker 1993:22; Hous- 
ton 1996:136). While there is no evidence 
that the Palenque sanctuaries were used as 
sweatbaths, they played a metaphorical role 
as the birthplace of the patron deities of 
Palenque. The shrine inside the Temple of 
the Sun at Palenque was also iconograph- 
ically styled as a cave, with witz mountain 
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Sanctuaries in the Cross Group at Palenque. 
5-10a. Profile of the Temple of the Sun, showing the interior sanctuary on the right. Drawing by author after 
Maudslay 1889-1902: plate 85. 
5.10b. View of the Temple of the Foliated Cross with sanctuary visible in the back (note that the front facade 
of the temple is missing). Photo by author. 


heads and a ground line with repeating 

kab (earth) symbols. With this in mind, we 
might understand the masonry structure in 
Cave 3 similarly, as an underground struc- 
ture related to sweatbaths, birth, and divine 
patrons. 

A pit in the floor of the building raises 
the possibility of performance in this struc- 
ture, an idea originally suggested by Seler 
(2003 [1901]:147). Located in the north- 
eastern corner of the structure, the pit 
measures 97 cm long, 56 cm wide, and at 
least 68 cm deep. Noting that the pit is 
large enough to fit a person, Brady and col- 
leagues (2009:24) tentatively suggest that 
this pit may have been a passage to another 
part of the cave—or that it was used perfor- 
matively, echoing Seler’s speculation that a 
priest may have hidden inside. The use of 
pits, passages, and trapdoors has been doc- 
umented in other parts of the Maya area. 
Charles Suhler, David Freidel, and Traci 
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Ardren (1998:254), who documented two 
Late Preclassic buildings at Yaxuna with 
subterreanean passageways and inner stair- 
cases leading to flat summits (presumably 
accessed with trapdoor entrances), suggest 
that these buildings were dance platforms 
used in accession rituals. In the colonial 
period, the K’ekchi Maya of Alta Verapaz, 
Guatemala, created a stage platform with 
hidden compartments that allowed dancers 
to exit and reenter during re-creations 

of sagas involving the Hero Twins 
(Estrada Monroy 1979:168-174; Coe 
1989:161-162). 

Performances using such pits may have 
reflected the belief that deities and ances- 
tors lived in the deepest, darkest part of 
the cave. At Q’umarkaj, for example, mod- 
ern Maya report that the bottom of the 
cave is the home of an individual known 
as Sakicoxol or Tzitzimit, a gamekeeper 
and guardian. Diviners may encounter the 
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gamekeeper on certain calendar days, after 
burning incense and asking for permission 
to enter the cave. Once inside at the very 
bottom of the cave, they must attempt to 
take one of the gamekeeper’s animals. If the 
diviner is successful, he receives money; if 
not, he falls into the gaping mouth of the 
Mundo, the earth deity (Tedlock 1982:147- 
149). The special power afforded to the 
deepest part of the cave makes it likely that 
pits in caves were used for rituals or perfor- 
mances involving contact with deities and 
ancestors. As Wolfel (2022:305) points out, 
however, there are no records of similar 
traditions from this part of the highlands. A 
performative role for the pit in the Cave 3 
structure remains speculative. 

The pit may also represent a burial, indi- 
cating that the structure in Cave 3 was a 
tomb. As Wolfel (2022:296) notes, the inte- 
rior of the building was painted with red 
hematite, used consistently at Quen Santo 
to mark sacred—perhaps funerary— 
spaces. Other tombs have been found 
within caves in the Maya area, but such 
elite burials are relatively rare, as Scott and 
Brady (2005:269) demonstrate. One cham- 
ber of the enormous cave at Naj Tunich 
held four masonry tombs. Three of them 
were constructed in the Late Classic period, 
a conclusion based on burial furniture and 
hieroglyphic sherds (Brady 1989; Scott and 
Brady 2005:267-268). Although such tombs 
are rare, they indicate that ancient com- 
munities did use cave space for the inter- 
ment and veneration of human remains.° 
Visual analysis of the Cave 3 structure did 


6. The placement of human remains in caves seems 
to have been more common in Belize than in other 
parts of the Maya area (Helmke and Wrobel 2012; 

Scherer 2015:216). 


not reveal evidence of human remains, but 
an empty tomb would be in keeping with 
a general pattern in the region of empty, 
opened burials (Wolfel 2022:288). 

Objects from the structure in Cave 3 
help to clarify its purpose. According to 
local sources, Seler’s visit occurred shortly 
after many objects had been removed from 
the structure in Cave 3. Antonio Romero 
told Seler there were two stone sculptures 
in the back corners of the structure. One, 
reconstructed by Seler, depicted an indi- 
vidual with crossed arms (discussed later). 
In the center was an incensario, decorated 
with the face of the Jaguar God of the 
Underworld. This vessel “was kept for a 
long time by Mr. Gustav Kanter, the owner 
of Chacula, in his dwelling at the Trini- 
dad hacienda, but was later broken” (Seler 
2003 [1901]:147). According to Romero, 
two additional incensarios were placed 
in front of and on either side of the JGU 
incensario. Both contained the remains 
of wooden objects. These works survive 
in museums, one in Munich and another 
in Berlin (figure 5.11). Finally, there were 
two ceramic jaguars “as large as dogs” 
(Seler 2003[1901]:151), one in the center 
of the doorway and another slightly further 
back. Wolfel (2022:305) notes the pairs 
of objects—two sculptures, two pronged 
incensarios, and two jaguars—and the 
arrangement of some of them in a quin- 
cunx design (see Seler 2003[1901]: figure 
240), with jaguars near the entrance. This 
interpretation is particularly compelling 
given the jaguar sculpture recovered near 
the entrance of Cave 1 (discussed below), 
suggesting that jaguars served as guardian 
figures in the cave complex. 

One of the vessels from the cave, 
donated to the Berlin museum by Gustav 
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5.11. Incensario from Cave 3 at Quen Santo, now 
at the Ethnologisches Museum in Berlin, Ca21635. 
O Ethnologisches Museum, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin. Photograph by Ulrich Wólfel. 


Kanter, was marked with white stalagmites, 
indicating that it had been in the cave for 
many years (Seler 2003 [1901]:151). Investi- 
gation by the PARCHA team also suggests 
that the objects described to Seler had been 
in the cave since the Late Classic or Early 
Postclassic period and represented a cohe- 
sive ritual assemblage. Ceramics recovered 
inside Cave 3 conform to ceramic types 
typical of the Comitán region in the Late 
Classic and Early Postclassic periods. They 
also show distinct layers of material. First 
observed by Seler (2003 [1901]:151) and 
more thoroughly investigated by Wolfel 
(2022:304-306), these layers suggest usage 
over time. The earliest layer is red hema- 
tite, probably applied around the time the 
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ceramics were placed in the cave in the 
Late Classic period. A layer of calcium on 
top of the hematite, accumulated from the 
cave environment, suggests that the ceram- 
ics remained in the cave for many years. 
Finally, the outermost layer is Maya blue, a 
specific pigment created using indigo and 
palygorskite, a material found in clay. This 
layer likely represents Late Postclassic use, 
when some of the imagery in the cave may 
have been reinterpreted as representations 
of Tlaloc (Wolfel 2022:306). From the inte- 
rior structure to the ceramic incensarios 
and the control of movement through the 
space, Cave 3 represents heavily modified 
ritual space. Whether or not the structure 
contained human remains, mortuary ritual 
was a likely focus for activities in the cave in 
the Late Classic period. 

Cave 4 may also have been funerary 
space. This cave lies just to the north of 
Cave 2 and has entrances on the north- 
ern and southern ends. From the southern 
entrance visitors enter a series of progres- 
sively deeper chambers before reaching the 
deepest chamber in the northernmost part 
of the cave. To access it, visitors must pick 
their way down a sharp 3-5 m drop between 
chambers. In this deepest, northernmost 
chamber is a masonry structure. Like the 
structure in Cave 3, this structure was built 
against a wall. The structure measures 
approximately 3 m long by 2 m wide, with 
walls standing between 89 and 185 cm tall 
in 2007. Few artifacts were recovered from 
this structure, perhaps because of looting. 
C. L. Kieffer (2009:45-46) did recover two 
human bones, a metatarsal and a humerus, 
against the exterior walls. Although the dat- 
ing of the bones is unclear, analysis revealed 
that they belonged to different individu- 
als: one bone probably came from an adult 
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(gender indiscernible) and the other from a 
juvenile female. Although the lack of burial 
furniture and osteological evidence makes it 
difficult to fully analyze the contents of this 
structure, it may represent a tomb. 
Throughout the cave complex, modi- 
fications to the landscape, the creation of 
architecture, and the placement of sculpture 
indicate that this was ritual space. Ancient 
architects were clearly interested in con- 
trolling movement within and around the 
caves. Clearing and leveling around the 
entrance to Cave 3 suggests the creation of 
space for crowds, enhancing the visibility 
of events happening at the cave entrance. 
Architecture within Cave 3, meanwhile, 
represents the construction of meaningful 
built space related to gods and ancestors. 
Ceramic fragments from throughout the 
cave complex are indicators of ritual over 
time. Many of these fragments belonged 
to sizable incensarios. Combined with 
the incensarios recorded or collected by 
Seler and Kanter, they constitute a strong 
material record of human activity in the 
cave area of Quen Santo. This was—and 
remains—an active ritual site, its resonant 
natural features modified by human hands 
to create a specific experience and con- 
nected to the hilltop center via the Group C 
stairway. 


Altars and Ancestors: Sculpture from 
Quen Santo 


Thus far I have examined the caves them- 
selves to consider how the complex was 
used and experienced by ancient visitors. 
The sculptures of Quen Santo can help us 
key in on the focus of rituals: as a whole, 
they indicate that the site was a center for 
ancestor veneration. Rituals involving the 


dead would have worked to facilitate com- 
munication with otherworldly forces and 
negotiate power relationships for the living. 
Sculptures were key actors in materializing, 
reifying, and conditioning future relation- 
ships throughout the site. 

Carved stone monuments have been 
recovered from Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo, 
the Casa del Sol and other nearby groups, 
and Caves 1, 2, and 3. Stone sculptures 
from Quen Santo coalesce into several cat- 
egories: blank stelae, low circular altars, and 
in-the-round anthropomorphic figures with 
crossed arms. All of these types were found 
throughout the site, illustrating sculptural 
continuity between the architectural com- 
plexes and the cave space beneath. In this 
section I consider each category of sculp- 
ture and what it can tell us about ritual and 
identity at Quen Santo. 

Blank stelae were recovered from Struc- 
ture 41 in Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo as 
well as from Caves 1, 2, and 3 (figure 5.12). 
Monuments without carved imagery have 
been recovered from throughout the Maya 
area, although they are not always recorded 
consistently. Maya peoples began erecting 
uncarved stone monuments by at least the 
Middle Preclassic period along the south 
coast of Guatemala (Clark, Guernsey, and 
Arroyo 2010; Arroyo et al. 2007:1097). 
Such sculptures seem to refer to the mate- 
riality of stone itself (Clancy 1985:60). 
Upright stone stelae may have possessed a 
corporeal or animate quality that allowed 
them to carry meanings without iconogra- 
phy (Stuart 2010:286-290). Although schol- 
ars have long suggested that such sculptures 
may have been painted or covered with 
plaster (e.g., Morley 1938, 1:235) the stones 
at Quen Santo are some of the only exam- 
ples in the Maya area with evidence of such 
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5.12. Example of a blank monument from Quen 
Santo (Seler 1901: figure 173). 


treatment: as reported by Seler, some were 
covered with red iron oxide. On the sum- 
mit of Structure 41, for instance, a small 
stela-shaped stone was painted on one side 
with the material (Seler 2003 [1901]:111). 
Low circular altars are another prom- 
inent format in the Quen Santo corpus. 
Unlike the column altars depicted on mon- 
uments from Chinkultic, these sculptures 
are wider than they are tall, usually under 
50 cm in height. This low, disc-shaped 
sculptural form was common in the Maya 
area. While this form surely played multiple 
roles in ancient centers, many such sculp- 
tures functioned as altars. The context of 
these monuments at Quen Santo suggests 
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5.13. Circular altar from Cave 1 with inscribed circle 
(Seler 1901: figure 213). 


that use. Combined, the corpus of low stone 
altars indicates widespread ritual and vener- 
ation throughout the site of Quen Santo. 
Cave 1 revealed many circular altars. Seler 
(2003 [1901]:135, figure 222) illustrated 
one disc-shaped stone from Cave 1 that was 
painted dark red, writing that the stone was 
only one of “one of various stela and disc- 
shaped stones.” Over one hundred years 
later, the California State project discov- 
ered six additional altars between 15 and 46 
cm in diameter and between 10 and 18 cm 
thick. One still showed traces of red paint. 
On my own visits to Quen Santo I have 
documented remaining circular altars in 
Cave 1. In 2018, for example, at least five 
circular altars were still in Cave 1. 
Disc-shaped stone altars were also 
recovered from the hilltop site and adja- 
cent plateaus. Seler reported eighteen such 
stones inside the largest structure at the 
Casa del Sol. They had fallen on either 
side of the room, “slightly overlapping one 
another preserved in their original position’ 
(Seler 2003 [1901]:115). Their placement, 
combined with their uniform measure- 
ments, suggested to Kowalski (1989b:179) 
that they once formed columns; this seems 
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Monument 20 from Quen Santo, consisting of fragments A, B, and C. 
5.14a. Monument 20C, recovered by PARCHA in 2015. Photo by author, courtesy of the Proyecto 


Arqueológico de la Región de Chaculá. 


5.14b. Monuments 20A and B, originally documented by Seler (Seler 1901: figure 174). 


likely given the overlapping positions 
reported by Seler. Although Kowalski con- 
nected this trait to northern Maya archi- 
tecture, columns are also typical of sites 

in highland Guatemala, especially in the 
Postclassic period (see examples at Zaculeu 
in Woodbury and Trik 1953, vol. 2: fig- 
ure 227). Whatever their original purpose, 
the consistent measurements suggest con- 
trolled production. Additional disc-shaped 
sculptures found around and outside this 
building—a total of twenty-six—may indi- 
cate ceremonial use, perhaps related to the 
calendar (Wólfel 2022:134). Low circular 
altars or disc-shaped stones, then, appear 
to be a consistent feature of the sculptural 
assemblage of Quen Santo and suggest a 
ritual practice that encompassed both the 


area of the caves and many architectural 
groups of the hilltop site above. 

Some of the altars from Quen Santo 
were carved with low-relief designs. In a 
niche above Cave 1 Seler found a low cir- 
cular altar as well as a ceramic bowl and 
a decorated incensario. The altar (figure 
5.13) measures 25 cm in diameter and 6 
cm in thickness and has an inscribed cir- 
cle on its surface, much like an altar from 
Zaculeu excavated by Woodbury and Trik 
(1953, vol. 2: figure 278j). Monument 20C 
(figure 5.14a) was recovered by the PAR- 
CHA team in 2015 (Wolfel and Hernán- 
dez 2016a:61). This sculpture is a fragment 
of what was once a stone disc, originally 
recorded by Seler (Monuments 20A and B 
in the current catalog). The fragment is 38 
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cm at its longest and features a circular inci- 
sion on the top and carving along the sides. 
Although the carving is in poor shape today, 
at least one glyph or pseudo-glyph refer- 
ences the “Venus” sign, familiar from other 
Classic Maya monuments. This work may 
have been an altar, used in ritual practice 
for offerings, although no trace of burning 
remains on the stone today. The fragments 
recorded by Seler, Monuments 20A and B 
(figure 5.14b), are no longer present at the 
site, but plaster casts exist in Berlin. They 
reveal signs sculpted on the sides, much like 
Monument 20C. The signs include a partial 
Venus glyph, a cross-and-circle motif, and 
another motif that may represent part of a 
face or jaw. 

As recorded by Seler, Monument 20 
was one of two altars atop Structure 41 
in Group A. He also recovered several 
crossed-arm sculptures in front of the struc- 
ture, a blank stela covered in red paint from 
the same area as the altars, and a burial 
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Crossed-arm sculptures from Pueblo 
Viejo Quen Santo. 

5.15a. Sculpture from Structure 41 
(Seler 1901: figure 171). 

5.15b. Sculpture from Structure 41 
(Seler 1901: figure 172). 

5.15c. Sculpture from Group 40 
(Seler 1901: figure 167). 


inside the building. Although it is difficult 
to reconstruct the exact context of Monu- 
ment 20 based on Seler’s report, it is clear 
the sculpture was at one point part of a 
robust assemblage of ceramics and sculp- 
ture. These objects were part of dynamic 
groups in the Late Classic period, active 
participants in human actions that took 
place at Quen Santo. 

If round altars suggest ritual activities 
throughout the site, another type of sculp- 
ture points to mortuary ritual as the focus 
of those activities. This type of sculpture, 
with at least twenty-five examples, is carved 
in the round and depicts anthropomorphic 
figures with crossed arms. Seler recorded at 
least four such sculptures in Pueblo Viejo 
Quen Santo, three from Structure 41. He 
illustrated two of the sculptures, which are 
both fragmentary. One sculpture depicts 
an individual from the waist up. He has 
closed eyes and puffy lips, and his arms 
are crossed over his chest. The head of the 


Additional examples of crossed-arm sculptures from Quen Santo. 
5.16a. Sculpture with one arm crossed over the chest from Cave 1 (Seler 1901: figure 220). 
5.16b. Antonio Romero next to a crossed-arm sculpture at the entrance to Cave 3 (modified after Seler 


1901: plate 34). Courtesy of Ulrich Wolfel. 


5.16c. Crossed-arm sculpture from Cave 3, now in the Ethnologisches Museum, Berlin, Cat. 21638. © 
Ethnologisches Museum, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Photograph by Ulrich Wólfel. 


second sculpture is missing, but the arms 
are crossed over the chest. This individual 
also wears a severed head around the neck 
(figures 5.15a and b). Another crossed-arm 
sculpture came from an area just to the west 
of Structure 41 (figure 5.15c). This sculp- 
ture, which Seler (2003 [1901]:111) aptly 
describes as “deplorably weathered,” depicts 
an individual with arms crossed over the 
chest and a stylized face with large, bulg- 
ing, circular eyes. The head of the figure is 
roughly conical, a trait shared with other 
monuments from Quen Santo. 

Cave entrances and interiors were also 
home to crossed-arm sculptures. The larg- 
est example sat in Cave 1 and was so large 


that Seler and his team were unable to move 
it (see figure 5.5). The sculpture depicts a 
seated individual, sitting cross-legged with 
arms crossed across the chest. Details of 
the face are difficult to make out. The head 
is topped by a hat-like apparatus. Another 
sculpture from Cave 1 (figure 5.16a) fea- 
tures only one crossed arm, bent across the 
chest in the position of deference familiar 
from the Group B monuments at Chinkul- 
tic. As on the crossed-arm monuments, the 
face is stylized, with eyes narrowed to slits 
and puffy lips; the body is clearly delineated 
until mid-torso, when it fades into the stone. 
At least one and probably two more 
crossed-arm figures were found at the 
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entrance to Cave 3. Seler photographed 

his local guide, Antonio Romero, squat- 
ting next to one of these sculptures (figure 
5.16b). The face of the sculpture features 
closed eyes, heavy brows, and puffy lips. 
The head tapers at the top. A third exam- 
ple from Cave 3 was recovered inside the 
interior structure, where it was reportedly 
one of a pair. This example, now at the 
Ethnologisches Museum in Berlin, is 92 cm 
high and depicts a seated figure with arms 
crossed over the chest (figure 5.16c). Like 
the examples discussed above, this figure 
wears a hat-like object, with a pattern on 
the brim that looks woven. This individual’s 
eyes are closed. Also typical of this type of 
sculpture, this work is more detailed on top; 
the artist paid less attention to the realistic 
depiction of legs than to the contours of the 
face and head. Instead, the body seems to 
fade into the stone itself. 

These sculptures represent just a few 
examples of what was clearly a distinc- 
tive local style. Other examples of sculp- 
tures depicting figures with crossed arms 
have been recovered from nearby Chacula 
(Navarrete 1979). Many of these were once 
part of the collection of Gustav Kanter, a 
German administrator who lived in Chacula 
from the late nineteenth century until 1915. 
Kanter’s collection was renowned as the 
largest archaeological collection in western 
Guatemala. According to one account (Vil- 
lacorta C. and Villacorta 1927:147-149), it 
included more than two hundred stone and 
clay “idols,” over two thousand obsidian 
projectile points, and innumerable ceram- 
ics, lithics, and jade objects. 

Kanter’s collection no longer exists 
today. After Kanter was forced to leave 
Guatemala for political reasons in 1915, 
the sculptures at his abandoned estate were 
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destroyed and dispersed during multiple 
periods in the twentieth century, first by 
government forces shortly after his depar- 
ture and again several decades later, when 
some large sculptures were reportedly used 
for target practice (see Navarrete 1979:11- 
15; Seler 2003: [1901]:16-17, editor's note; 
and Wolfel 2022 for more details). Multiple 
sources indicate that some objects in his 
collection were from Quen Santo. Accord- 
ing to Seler-Sachs (1900:166), Kanter 
described entering the caves for the first 
time two years earlier and taking things 

to the hacienda. He continued collecting 
while the Selers were in town: Seler (2003 
[1901]:147) removed one sculpture from 
the entrance to Cave 3, “planning to take it 
to Europe,” but “the owner of the land, Mr. 
Kanter, decided to keep it.” Indeed the Sel- 
ers’ visit may have spurred Kanter’s collect- 
ing activities (Wólfel 2022:40). 

Surviving photographs of Kanter's col- 
lection, probably taken by his son-in-law, 
Gustav Kaehler, reveal at least twenty 
crossed-arm sculptures (figure 5.17; Burkitt 
1924). Like examples from the site itself, 
these sculptures vary in size and compo- 
sition; some figures are quite large, while 
others are small and portable. Some of the 
individuals stand, and others sit. Still oth- 
ers have very little detailing on the lower 
body to determine position. The faces and 
head ornaments of these figures are more 
individualized than the rest of the sculp- 
ture, in keeping with similar examples from 
Quen Santo. At least three wear severed 
heads dangling in the center of their chests. 
Notably, at least one sculpture has ears with 
holes in them, suggesting that ear orna- 
ments could have been attached. 

Other records survive of additional 
crossed-arm figures. On their first pass 
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through the area in 1896, the Selers 
encountered several sculptures during 
a night spent in Trinidad on the way to 
Chacula. “As we entered the vestibule and 
the room [of our accommodations in Trin- 
idad],” Seler-Sachs (1900:161) wrote, “our 
hearts leaped for joy, because a stately row 
of stone figures greeted us.” An image pub- 
lished on the preceding page shows four 
sculptures in the Quen Santo style, all with 
closed eyes (figure 5.18). They vary in size 
and shape, with the disproportionate bod- 
ies typical of this type; the arms are crossed 
over the chest on three of the sculptures. 
The fourth sculpture is mostly made up of 
a head. With its triangular nose and closed 
eyes, it looks like a larger sculptural version 
of the small stone faces Seler recovered in 
Structure 37 (see Seler 2003 [1901]: figures 
145-152). This sculpture also appears in 
Kaehler’s photos of the Kanter collection. 

In addition to these works, figures with 
crossed arms have been recovered from 
controlled excavations at Quen Santo. 
Monument 81, for instance, was discovered 
in surface excavations in Structure A-41, 
although this is most likely not its original 
context. Structure A-41 is the same build- 
ing where Seler recovered a burial (figure 
5.19; Wolfel and Hernandez 2016b). The 
sculpture is small, only 28 cm high, and is 
missing its head. Still visible is the torso, 
over which two arms are crossed, bent at 
slightly rounded elbows. This sculpture is 
much smaller than most of the large-scale 
sculptures already discussed. It is similar to 
some examples from the Kanter collection 
that depict crossed-arm figures on a smaller 
scale. Its size makes it fairly portable, rais- 
ing the possibility that it could have been 
used in processions at the site. 

Sculptures of anthropomorphic figures 


5.17. Crossed-arm figures from the Kanter col- 
lection. Courtesy of the Penn Museum, Image 
#194582. 


5.18. Crossed-arm figures encountered by Eduard 
Seler and Caecilie Seler-Sachs at Trinidad (Seler 
1901:77). 


with crossed arms are not unique to the 
Chacula region. The crossed-arm gesture is 
common in southern Mesoamerica, stretch- 
ing from Tonina through the Chiapas and 
Guatemalan highlands to the south coast 

of Guatemala (Miles 1965; Navarrete 

1967, 1979; Baudez and Mathews 1979). 

In fact, crossed-arm sculptures appear 
throughout Chiapas. Navarrete, Lee, and 
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5.19. Quen Santo Monument 81. Photo by author, 
courtesy of the Proyecto Arqueológico de la Región 
de Chaculá. 


Rhoads (1993: figures 74b and 62a) have 
documented crossed-arm sculptures from 
Peñitas and López Mateos. The Museo 
Regional de Antropología e Historia in 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez displays several additional 
sculptures from Tzimol and other sites in 
eastern Chiapas. The gesture appears else- 
where in Mesoamerica as well, in small- 
er-scale works from the Zapotec and Mixtec 
areas (see, for example, Bernal 1965:809; 
Easby and Scott 1971: cat. 267). 

Because of Kanter's displacement of 
objects from throughout the area, deter- 
mining context for many of the crossed-arm 
sculptures is difficult. Navarrete (1979) 
gathered remaining examples from the 
Chacula region in the 1970s, including the 
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remains of the ill-fated Kanter collection. 
At least one of the sculptures photographed 
by Navarrete is still at the Finca Chaculá, 
today a guesthouse (figure 5.20). Excavation 
at the archaeological site of Chacula, how- 
ever, has not revealed additional sculptures 
in the crossed-arm style. And nowhere does 
this type of sculpture appear with the same 
frequency as at Quen Santo. Thus, while 
the crossed-arm style may have been found 
throughout the area, surviving remnants 
suggest that these sculptures were particu- 
larly characteristic of Quen Santo. 

Crossed-arm sculptures from Quen 
Santo and the Chacula region share a 
number of distinctive traits. Navarrete 
(1967:11-12, 1979:31-33) was the first 
to codify this type in Chiapas, noting the 
rigidity of carving and the way the artist 
prioritized the natural form of the rock. 
Ancient artists paid particular attention to 
the face and arms of these sculptures, which 
are generally carved with more detail than 
other parts of the body. Some do not have 
any indication of a body below the arms. 
Others depict a lower body, either seated 
or standing, but the legs are usually carved 
using simple outlines with little modeling 
or detail. The faces of sculptures in this 
type often feature closed eyes and pursed, 
puffy lips. The arms are generally crossed 
across the chest, with some variations: only 
one arm is crossed over the chest in some 
sculptures, while the other hangs by the 
side. Sculptors generally relied on geomet- 
ric shapes to depict facial features, such as 
circular eyes and oval-shaped lips. 

The crossed-arm sculptures of Quen 
Santo are one of our clearest indications 
that the site was a center for mortuary rit- 
ual. This is because they represent the dead 
(Navarrete 1979:32, 1990:449). A number 


5.20. Crossed-arm sculpture at the Finca Chaculá. Photo by author. 


of iconographic traits suggest this interpre- 
tation. The crossed-arms pose, for instance, 
is widely connected with death (Baudez 

and Mathews 1979:33). The equivalence 

of closed eyes and death is also consistent 
across a wide range of sculptural styles, 
from hieroglyphic writing (Houston, Stu- 
art, and Taube 2006:170) to potbelly sculp- 
tures (Guernsey 2012). Miles (1965:244) 
suggests that the closed eyes of potbelly 
sculptures from the Pacific coast and Gua- 
temalan highlands indicate that they were 
sleeping or dead. For the ancient Maya, 
vision was not a matter of simply receiving 
information; instead, as Houston and his 
colleagues (Houston and Taube 2000:281— 
283; Houston, Stuart, and Taube 2006:170) 
note, vision was a procreative force. As they 
explain, when portraits of individuals were 
mutilated “either by antagonists or through 
ritual ‘killing,’ it was usually the eyes that 
were effaced or hacked, presumably because 
of the forces thought to radiate from them” 
(Houston and Taube 2000:283). To be 


without sight, like the sculptures from 
Quen Santo, was to be without life. 

With their closed eyes and crossed 
arms, these sculptures most likely represent 
ancestors. The practice of ancestor venera- 
tion has early roots in Maya society, dating 
to at least the Preclassic period (McAnany 
1995). Veneration of royal ancestors was 
part of the display of political authority in 
Classic Maya city centers, which featured 
large funerary temples and carved monu- 
ments dedicated to named individuals. At 
Copan, for instance, Altar Q depicts the 
founder of the ruling dynasty, K’inich Yax 
Kuk Mo’, handing implements of ruler- 
ship to the sixteenth ruler of Copan (figure 
5.21a). The sides of Pakal’s sarcophagus at 
Palenque depict ancestors as trees, stressing 
their nourishing and generative properties 
(figure 5.21b). Stela 11 at Yaxchilan shows 
Bird Jaguar IV standing above three kneel- 
ing captives, while his parents, as ancestors, 
look down from a celestial register at the 
top of the sculpture (figure 5.21c). These 
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Representations of ancestors in 
Maya art. 

5.21a. Copan Altar Q, which 
depicts the founder of the 
ruling dynasty handing imple- 
ments of rulership to the six- 


teenth ruler. Drawing by author 


after drawing by Linda Schele. 
5.21b. Ancestor on the side 

of Pakal’s sarcophagus at 
Palenque. Drawing by the 
author after drawing by Simon 
Martin. 

5.21¢. Yaxchilan Stela 11, which 
depicts the ruler’s parents 

as ancestors in the top reg- 
ister. Copyright © 2000 John 
Montgomery. Photo courtesy 
of Ancient Americas at LACMA 
(ancientamericas.org). 

5.21d. Piedras Negras Stela 40, 
which depicts the ruler and his 
deceased mother, shown bun- 
dled underground. Copyright 
© 2000 John Montgomery. 
Photo courtesy of Ancient 
Americas at LACMA (ancien- 
tamericas.org). 
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depictions highlight the important role of 
the ancestors in ancient Mesoamerica as 
witnesses, progenitors, and arbiters of fate 
and fortune. Named ancestors served to 
buttress dynastic authority throughout the 
Maya area, connecting the current king to 
the lineage and authority of his predeces- 
sors. Classic Maya centers, in this under- 
standing, become “orchards of ancestors,” 
cityscapes made up of ancestral monuments 
whose namesakes could be called upon for 
various purposes (Fitzsimmons 2009:183). 

Depictions of ancestors at Late Clas- 
sic Maya sites are generally worked in low 
relief and accompanied by hieroglyphic 
texts. The sculptures of Quen Santo are 
quite different: stylized, with little attempt 
at individualization and no hieroglyphic 
names. This resonates, however, with eth- 
nographic descriptions of ancestor venera- 
tion in the Maya area. La Farge (1947:115), 
for instance, notes that ancestor worship 
was “rather vague” among some groups 
because people generally did not know the 
names of their great-grandparents. Wata- 
nabe (1990:139) writes that in Santiago 
Chimaltenango ancestors “rarely represent 
named ascendants of specific kin groups.” 
The same tendency may be at work in pot- 
belly sculptures from the highlands and 
Pacific coast, where Guernsey (2012:149) 
describes a similar generalization of fea- 
tures: “Although there is a counterpoint 
of variation and experimentation among 
the potbellies and related art forms . . . the 
overarching sensibility is one of consistency 
or generality.” 

The crossed-arm sculptural type may 
represent ancestors in the form of mummy 
bundles. Scholars have interpreted similar 
crossed-arm sculptures from the south coast 
of Guatemala as mummy bundles. Parsons 


(1969:119) points out that sculptures 

from Bilbao with crossed arms, “closed 
eyes[,] and tight lips may represent dead 
persons or mummy bundles.” Chinchilla 
Mazariegos (2011:52) concurs, noting that 
crossed-arm figures in Cotzumalhuapan art 
also may represent mummy bundles.’ Stone 
sculptures could be ceremonially wrapped 
and revealed in Maya ritual (Guernsey 

and Reilly 2006). Stelae, for instance, may 
have been bound for period-ending cele- 
brations; wrapping worked to “protect and 
contain the divine essence held within the 
stones” (Stuart 1996:156-157). Such a scene 
is depicted on a carved peccary skull from 
Copan, which shows a stela wrapped with 
cloth (Fash 2001:52). Much later sources 
also reference bundled stones: a passage 

in the Título de los señores de Totonicapán, a 
colonial K’iche’ Maya document, mentions 
a bundled stone that conveyed authority 
and could be unwrapped for specific cer- 
emonies (Recinos, Chonay, and Goetz 
1953:170-182). Given this understanding of 
textile use with stone sculpture, we should 
not discount the possibility that these sculp- 
tures were themselves wrapped in textiles 

to approximate more closely the form of a 
mummy bundle. 

Understanding these sculptures as 
mummy bundles would also explain the 
detail lavished on the heads and head- 
dresses. In the majority of crossed-arm 
sculptures, the heads and faces are afforded 
more space and detail than the rest of the 


7. Scott (1988:26-29) suggests that potbelly sculp- 
tures represent mummy bundles. Noting archae- 
ological examples of mummy bundles and other 
physical specimens unearthed at Tikal, he argues 
that the rounded body of potbelly sculptures 
represented the mummy bundle, while the face was 
actually the front part of the deceased’s skull. 
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5.22. Jaguar sculpture from Quen Santo: two sides. 
Modified after Seler 1901: figures 218, 219. 


figure (Navarrete 1990:449). This would 

be in keeping with much later depictions 

of mummy bundles, in which the face 
remained on display as a method of iden- 
tification, while the rest of the body was 
hidden beneath cloth (Scott 1978). Evi- 
dence from Calakmul, where masks were 
stitched onto the wrapping of the deceased, 
also suggests particular attention to the 

face (Carrasco Vargas et al. 1999; Garcia- 
Moreno and Granados 2000). On Piedras 
Negras Stela 40, Ruler 4 scatters incense 
above the tomb of his mother; although her 
body is bundled, her head and headdress 
are carved naturalistically (figure 5.21d; see 
Headrick 1999:71). The hat-like objects on 
the heads of many sculptures at Quen Santo 
are the only attempt at individualism. Thus, 
while the crossed-arm sculptures are not 
distinguished by facial features or hiero- 
glyphic labels as in other parts of the Maya 
area, they still maintained the possibility for 
specification—especially once bundled with 
textiles. 
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The ubiquity of crossed-arm sculptures 
at Quen Santo and Pueblo Viejo Quen 
Santo suggests that Quen Santo was a cen- 
ter for mortuary ritual. Two additional 
iconographic traits point to themes of death 
and ancestry: jaguars and severed heads. 
One sculpture depicting a crouching feline 
was documented by Seler (2003 [1901]: fig- 
ures 218, 219, plate 32) in the entrance to 
Cave 1 (figure 5.22). The drawing he pub- 
lished shows both sides of the monument; 
additional photographs were published by 
Navarrete (1979: figure 5). The sculpture 
consists of a roughly spherical head atop a 
cylindrical body; we can see arms dangling 
between crouched feet on one side. There 
is one face on each side of the monument, 
and the faces are similar, with round eyes, 
wide noses, and oval-shaped mouths full of 
teeth. The overlapping teeth at the corners 
of the mouth are familiar from depictions 
of jaguars in the Comitán region (see figure 
3.7b). Lines above the mouth denote whis- 
kers. When combined with the nonhuman 
ears and the crouching position, we can 
be sure that this sculpture depicts a jaguar. 
The figure wears nine severed heads. Eight 
of the heads are worn around the neck, and 
a ninth head is worn on the belly. 

Felines—specifically jaguars—are asso- 
ciated with caves in Maya art. As nocturnal 
hunters, jaguars were connected to night 
and the Underworld, accessed in Meso- 
american belief through caves. The asso- 
ciation between jaguars and caves dates to 
the Preclassic period in Mesoamerica: the 
Juxtlahuaca Cave paintings, for instance, 
include several images of jaguars dating to 
the Preclassic period (Stone 1995:47-48). 
Jaguars and caves are connected in post- 
contact thought as well: a story from Zina- 
cantán describes how “the world was once 


dominated by jaguars who inhabited a large 
cave” (Bricker 1973:55), while both Navar- 
rete (1971) and Vogt (1981:130) describe 
jaguar impersonation as a part of ritual 
performances in caves in the colonial and 
modern periods. Jaguars were also asso- 
ciated with death and sacrifice: as Taube 
(1992a:81) has noted, God L, a deity with 
“both mortuary and life-giving attributes,” 
often wears, carries, or is surrounded by 
jaguar attributes. Another jaguar sculpture 
from the Kanter collection, recorded by 
Kaehler as well as Navarrete (1979:19, fig- 
ure 6), sits on his haunches and wears a tro- 
phy head. According to local elders, it came 
from a cave. Navarrete suggests it was orig- 
inally from Cave 1, perhaps hidden in the 
shadowy sections of Seler’s photographs. 
To find jaguars at the mouth of a cave at 
Quen Santo, then, is in keeping with the 
connections among jaguars, caves, and the 
ancestors in Maya thought. Jaguars at Quen 
Santo often appear at entranceways, sug- 
gesting that they may have served as guard- 
ian figures. 

Two jaguar sculptures and at least five 
other sculptures from the site were adorned 
with severed heads. On the double-sided 
jaguar sculpture (figure 5.22), the heads are 
arranged around the figure’s upper chest, as 
if forming a necklace or collar; their mouths 
are open, and their hair dangles down the 
jaguar’s torso. Another dangling head rests 
between the front paws on one side of 
the sculpture, as if suspended from a belt. 
Two of the sculptures found in Structure 
37 wore severed heads around their necks 
as well (Seler 2003 [1901]: figures 140, 
141). Monument 34, now destroyed, wore 
severed heads attached to a necklace-like 
object (figure 5.23). Two additional severed 
heads decorated the head of the figure, one 


5.23. Monument 34 from Quen Santo, depicting an 
individual wearing severed heads around the neck 
and head (Seler 1901: figure 177c). 


on a knob-like protrusion from the top of 
the head, the other dangling down the back 
of the scalp. 

As discussed in chapter 4, severed heads 
appear on monuments in the western Maya 
area that relate to acts of warfare. The 
heads themselves may represent trophies 
taken in battle and are particularly common 
on stone sculpture and painted scenes at 
Yaxchilan and Bonampak. Another exam- 
ple from Tonina features a head made of 
stucco, hanging from a leafy arbor (perhaps 
a skull rack, vegetal altar, or metaphorical 
cave entrance), its closed eyes and dangling 
hair emphasizing its deceased status (Hous- 
ton, Stuart, and Taube 2006:72; Longman 
2020:52-61). 
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The consistent representation of sev- 
ered heads on sculptures at Quen Santo 
recalls the necklaces of severed heads so 
characteristic of Chinkultic. At Quen Santo, 
however, the heads are worn by individuals 
represented via stylized, three-dimensional 
bodies with no hieroglyphic labels. They 
may refer to actual items of clothing 
worn by the individual referents for each 
sculpture or the sculptures themselves; 
alternatively, they may mark the status or 
occupation of the individuals represented 
by such sculptures. They connect with the 
themes of death that emerge from study of 
the ancestors and jaguars from Quen Santo, 
perhaps hinting that the jaguars in the caves 
at Quen Santo were styled as warriors who 
had taken captives in battle. 

They are also consistent with ceramic 
examples of severed heads recovered from 
Quen Santo by Seler; these small pieces 
were once probably part of incensarios. 
Seler documented such ceramic examples in 
Structure 41 of Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo, 
the Casa del Sol, and Cave 1, suggesting 
a consistent use of the severed head motif 
throughout the site (see figure 4.11f; Seler 
2003 [1901]: figures 176, 263, 264, 208). 
The motif is particularly resonant at Quen 
Santo, given the skull found underneath the 
ballcourt, which suggests decapitation did 
occur in the history of the site. 

These sculptural themes are consis- 
tent throughout Quen Santo: the corpus 
at both the cave complex and the hilltop 
architectural groups includes blank ste- 
lae, low circular altars, and crossed-arm 
sculptures. Although some sculptures have 
undoubtedly been moved from their orig- 
inal locations, investigations by Seler and 
much later by PARCHA have uncovered 
evidence that such imagery was in place in 
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the Late Classic period. This is made clear 
by the association of Late Classic ceramic 
types with sculpture and by excavations into 
buildings in Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo. In 
Structure 37, as noted, Seler found a num- 
ber of objects that most likely represent 
funerary offerings. These included a stone 
box carved with the face of the Jaguar God 
of the Underworld—the same individual 
depicted consistently on incensarios from 
Quen Santo—as well as nine stone sculp- 
tures depicting the heads of dead individu- 
als with closed eyes and facial features that 
resemble the faces of crossed-arm sculp- 
tures. Thus, while some objects may have 
been moved around over time, archaeo- 
logical evidence suggests that Late Classic 
residents of the site were producing and 
interring sculptures depicting the dead. 


Sculpture and Identity at Quen Santo 


The corpus of sculpture from Quen Santo, 
combined with its archaeological con- 

text, suggests that the site was a center for 
ancestor veneration. Understanding the 
crossed-arm sculptures from Quen Santo 
as mortuary monuments makes sense not 
just because of their specific iconographic 
qualities but also because of their associ- 
ation with caves. As a number of scholars 
have aptly demonstrated, caves in the Maya 
world were liminal spaces, portals to the 
Underworld, associated with beginnings 
and endings (Stone 1995; Brady 1997; 
Brady and Ashmore 1999; Prufer and Brady 
2005; Brady and Prufer 2005; Vogt and 
Stuart 2005). Caves linked people to the 
origins of humankind and the ancestors. 
They were places where communication 
with the ancestors was possible, even likely. 
The presence of ancestor figures in or 
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around the cave would have materialized 
that communicative potential, providing a 
focus for ritual at the site. Mummy bundles 
were stored in caves in other parts of Meso- 
america. Mixtec sources, for example, indi- 
cate that mortuary bundles were stored in 
a cave in Chalcatongo (Pohl 1994:70-77). 
The caves of Quen Santo, moreover, were 
also the site of human burials, with human 
remains discovered in Caves 1 and 4. This 
was an environment, in other words, where 
the dead were already present, a place pop- 
ulated by ancestors of flesh and stone. 
Ethnohistoric information draws clear 
connections between caves and the ances- 
tors. Ancestors dwell within mountains 
with other spirits in some modern Maya 
communities (Wilson 1995:80-87). Bishop 
Núñez de la Vega wrote in 1702 that local 
Maya venerated bones in caves in highland 
Chiapas. The bones were said to be those of 
founding ancestors, and the Maya left them 
offerings of flowers and copal (described 
in Thompson 1975:xxxiii). The Tzeltal 
Maya also venerated human remains in 
caves in historic and modern times (Villa 
Rojas 1969:215). Research indicates that in 
recent times the Lacandon Maya performed 
rituals related to ancestor veneration in 
caves around Lake Mensabak (Boremanse 
2007:123; Palka 2014). Mummy bundles 
dating to the Late Postclassic to historic 
periods have also been discovered in caves 
near the lake (Palka 2014:167). Nash 
(1970:23) reports that curers in nearby 
Amatenango del Valle would ask their 
ancestors for rain and good crops in a local 
cave. Combined with the jaguar symbolism 
of ceramics and sculptures, and the crossed- 
arm sculptures that represent ancestors, the 
burials and masonry structures in the caves 
at Quen Santo demonstrate the importance 


of the site in rituals related to death and the 
ancestors. 

Ceramics found in great quantities 
in the cave complex present more sup- 
port for ancestor worship. Seler recorded 
incensarios in the caves as well as signif- 
icant quantities of sherds; some of these 
sherds still exist in Cave 1 and at the Casa 
del Sol. Incensarios from the cave show 
evidence of soot, while great numbers of 
fragments of small bowls recovered from 
the cave contained the remains of incense. 
This suggested to Wolfel (2022:308) that 
incense was burned in bowls placed around 
the large incensarios. These remnants of 
burning likely represent traces of rituals 
invoked to enliven and communicate with 
otherworldly powers. As Stuart (1998:418) 
has demonstrated, ancient Maya ritual prac- 
titioners performed fire-entering rituals in 
tombs as part of ancestor-related ceremo- 
nies. Those rituals and other rites involving 
burning would have nourished ancestral 
forces and stimulated the regeneration that 
was part of the life cycle for the ancient 
Maya. For the modern Maya, fire is linked 
with ideas of regeneration; burning incense, 
in particular, feeds gods and ancestors (Gos- 
sen 1974:37; Houston, Stuart, and Taube 
2006:125-126). Incensarios from the cave 
complex, then, point to activities related to 
regeneration and transformation. 

Adding to this idea is the prevalence of 
the Jaguar God of the Underworld (GU) 
on surviving ceramics from the site. Gen- 
erally depicted with the face of the Sun 
God, jaguar ears, and a twisted under-eye 
ornament known as a “cruller,” the JGU 
is associated with the passage of the night 
sun through the Underworld (Thompson 
1960:134), with fire and fire-making (Stu- 
art 1998:408), and with warfare (Schele 
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and Miller 1986; Taube 1992a). The JGU 
commonly appears on incensarios used in 
burning rituals. Images of the deity built 
into architectural facades also marked 

the location of rites involving fire (Taube 
1998:450). Burning rituals can be linked to 
mortuary contexts: the terraces outside the 
Temple of the Cross at Palenque were once 
home to almost a hundred elaborate incen- 
sarios, many depicting the Jaguar God of 
the Underworld, as well as a number of elite 
burial crypts (Lopez Jiménez 1994; Cuevas 
Garcia 2007). Wólfel (2022:305-307) notes 
that the JGU appears to have been the focus 
of ritual at the caves in the Late Classic and 
Early Postclassic periods and that later visi- 
tors to Quen Santo may have reinterpreted 
images of the JGU as Tlaloc. 

Evidence from throughout Quen Santo 
suggests that it was a center for mortuary 
ritual. The modified landscapes of the cave 
complex, combined with the architectural 
groups and substantial monumental corpus, 
make it clear that enormous amounts of 
time and resources went into the construc- 
tion of this center. Yet we have no evidence 
of named dynasts, unlike other Classic 
Maya centers. Nor does legible hiero- 
glyphic writing from the site exist. Instead, 
the sculptures of Quen Santo are carved in 
a different artistic style that prioritizes the 
nonnaturalistic depiction of ancestors. 

What can this tell us about identity at 
Quen Santo? Artistically, the site certainly 
presents a different picture from other 
Maya centers, where the artistic corpus is 
dominated by bombastic rulers and cower- 
ing captives. At other places in Mesoamer- 
ica where kings and definitive royal tombs 
do not appear in the material record, schol- 
ars have posited different political systems. 
At Preclassic Tres Zapotes, for instance, 
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Pool (2000) has suggested shared rulership 
in the Epi-Olmec period based on the dis- 
tribution of monumental architecture and 
carved stone heads in three parts of the 
site, rather than one. The metropolis of 
Teotihuacan in Central Mexico features an 
enormous monumental core, elite palaces, 
and organization on a grid plan, but over 
one hundred years of excavation have not 
revealed identifiable rulers or obvious royal 
interments. Long-standing debates about 
the political organization of the city have 
ranged from models of an absolute monar- 
chy to a pluralistic oligarchy (see Carballo 
2020:59-63). 

The sculptural corpus of Quen Santo 
is so cohesive as to suggest some type of 
authority over the production and place- 
ment of artworks. Large-scale earthworks 
in the caves as well as monumental archi- 
tecture at Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo hint 
at control over labor at the site, while elite 
tombs in Group A of Pueblo Viejo Quen 
Santo indicate that certain individuals were 
buried in sumptuous style. In some ways, 
then, Quen Santo is quite similar to other 
sites in the Comitán region, despite its 
lack of named dynasts. Like the other sites 
explored in this volume, it featured monu- 
mental construction, elite tombs, and a con- 
sistent corpus of sculpture. 

The practice of ancestor veneration 
carried its own power dynamics in the 
Classic Maya world. Across the Maya 
area, the burial of ancestors and access to 
their remains was an index of control over 
resources, labor, and authority (McAnany 
1995, 1998; Scherer 2015:171-178). Royal 
mortuary ritual worked to smooth tran- 
sitions of power. Kings practiced “strate- 
gic memorialization” (Scherer 2015:182), 
including tomb reentry, to achieve specific 
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political goals. At royal and nonroyal lev- 
els, connections with the ancestors were 
key in negotiating relationships between 
the living and the dead but also among the 
living, especially within lineages (Gilles- 
pie 2001:78; Scherer 2015:175). Access to 
ancestral remains, and the resulting control 
over acts of veneration, enabled claims to 
resources for specific groups. Although acts 
of ancestor veneration varied, rites carried 
out in public locations would have helped to 
facilitate collective identity, particularly for 
group members. Returning to Quen Santo, 
the presence of human remains in at least 
two caves, the elite status of the burials in 
Cave 1, and the representation of ancestral 
bundles in stone sculpture suggests that the 
caves were used as ancestral shrines by spe- 
cific lineages at the site. The mortuary rit- 
ual that took place at Quen Santo, then, was 
not just about respect for the ancestors—it 
was also about negotiating and maintaining 
systems of power among the living. 

In this sense, the sculptures of Quen 
Santo may have shared a similar goal with 
the naturalistic low-relief works discussed in 
previous chapters, buttressing the author- 
ity of key figures. For the royal Maya, the 
tombs of ancestors were thought of as caves, 
placed inside temples that represented arti- 
ficial mountains (Becker 1999, 2004). The 
caves of Quen Santo would have material- 
ized this structural relationship; burials and 
rites of veneration involving sculpted ances- 
tors worked to legitimize specific lineages. 
Access to mummy bundles determined elite 
status among the Mixtec, and bundles from 
multiple lineages created a dynamic sys- 
tem of “political and religious checks and 
balances” with no absolute ruler (Byland 
and Pohl 1994:219). Despite their lack of 


naturalism, we can infer that the ancestors 


represented by the Quen Santo sculptures 
were powerful individuals and that these 
sculptures played an active role in the con- 
struction of group identity as participants in 
ancestor-related ritual practices, most likely 
organized around lineage groups. The por- 
table nature of some crossed-arm sculptures 
and the connections with bundling already 
outlined also raise the possibility of proces- 
sions between Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo 
and the cave complex below, further map- 
ping power relationships onto the landscape 
of the site. 

With its potent combination of caves 
and architecture, the tallest structure in 
the region, and its enormous collection 
of sculpture, Quen Santo was clearly a 
regional center. Some have suggested that 
the site was a pilgrimage destination (e.g., 
Brady et al. 2009:22). Pilgrimage to ritual 
landscapes has been amply documented in 
Chiapas and other parts of the Maya area 
(Palka 2014). At Naj Tunich, for instance, 
painted glyphs and artwork on the walls of 
this massive cave indicate that it was a pil- 
grimage destination for noble Maya and 
Maya royalty (Stone 1995; Brady 1989). 
The eclectic collection of inscriptions and 
paintings at Naj Tunich directly reflects the 
diversity of the people who visited the cave. 
Stone (1995) has identified at least ten art- 
ists who left their mark there. Unlike Naj 
‘Tunich, however, Quen Santo was home to 
a civic center as well as caves: just one node 
in a system of settlement around Chacula, 
it was not a remote sacred space. Wölfel 
(2022:303) notes, moreover, that few exam- 
ples of imported ceramics were discov- 
ered in the caves of Quen Santo and that 
evidence for Postclassic visits to the caves 
conforms more to the idea of the site as a 
pilgrimage center than does Late Classic 
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evidence. It may have been visited by peo- 
ple from throughout the region in the Late 
Classic and Early Postclassic period, but 
data do not suggest a pilgrimage center 
beyond the regional level. 

The material record of Quen Santo is 
eloquent testimony to diversity and inno- 
vation in the Comitán region. The sculp- 
ture and architecture of Quen Santo take 
part in widespread Maya patterns, from the 
sunken ballcourt to the consistent repre- 
sentation of the Jaguar God of the Under- 
world. Yet the majority of sculpture reflects 
a local style that emphasizes the materiality 
of stone, interaction with the ancestors, 
and ritual related to caves. The context of 
these sculptures is also different. Some of 
the crossed-arm figures from Quen Santo 
may have been displayed in formal plazas, 
but others were found at cave entrances, 
in transitional spaces, or in the deepest, 
most hidden part of Cave 3. Thus, while 
the art of Quen Santo adheres to familiar 
themes, it addresses those themes in an 
innovative way, peopling the landscape of 
the hilltop site and the caves below with 
bundled ancestors, wrought in stone. The 
monuments of Quen Santo reflect the role 
of the site as a center for mortuary ritual 
and emphasize the variety of ways in which 
ancient Maya artists represented ideas and 
people in sculpture. 


Connections to Regional Traditions 
Although it presents a different style of 
sculpture, the artistic record of Quen Santo 
connects in resonant ways to traditions 
from throughout the Comitán region, par- 
ticularly the site of Chinkultic. These con- 
nections highlight the interconnectedness 
of southeastern Chiapas with the highlands 
of Guatemala and complement evidence of 
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movement through the landscape, whether 
for trade or pilgrimage. 

When they traveled from Comitán to 
Chacula, the Selers were following ancient 
trade routes that connected the Comitán 
region with the Cuchumatan Mountains 
of Guatemala (Navarrete 1994:58). Comi- 
tán residents traveled to the highlands 
in part to trade for salt, produced at San 
Mateo Ixtatán in what is today highland 
Guatemala (Campbell 1988:161; Navar- 
rete 1994:57-58). After the arrival of the 
Spanish, colonial records document ample 
trade between Chiapas and northwestern 
Guatemala, including wheat and sheep 
transported from the Cuchumatan Moun- 
tains to Comitán (Lovell 2015:127). Indeed, 
throughout their work at Quen Santo, 
the Selers depended on nearby Comitán 
for supplies. The international border is a 
recent development, and these regions are 
still connected despite it. In the late nine- 
teenth century, for instance, the Mexican 
town of Tziscao, located directly adjacent 
to the Mexico-Guatemala border, was set- 
tled by Chuj Maya from San Mateo Ixtatán 
in highland Guatemala (Fabregas 1985:68). 
Investigations in the 1970s documented an 
annual pilgrimage undertaken by Tojolabal 
and Tzeltal Maya from La Trinitaria, near 
Comitán, to San Mateo Ixtatán (Adams 
1988:183). These regions, in short, have 
been connected for centuries by the move- 
ment of goods and people. 

Evidence for the connectedness of 
these regions can be found in sculpture, 
ceramics, and architecture. Sculptures in 
the Quen Santo style have been recov- 
ered from the Comitán region, including 
at Los Cimientos and the Cueva de los 
Andasolos, discussed later. The example 
from Los Cimientos was found in a Late 


Classic context and, although fragmented, 
displays crossed arms (Navarrete 1979:35). 
Another crossed-arm sculpture was report- 
edly recovered from Tenam Rosario. This 
sculpture, more rectangular in form than 
many Quen Santo examples, depicts a 
standing individual with crossed arms (Lee 
1975: figure 6). Navarrete (1967) has iden- 
tified other examples from eastern Chiapas. 
These examples suggest a diffusion of the 
crossed-arm style across a wide area from 
its center in the Chacula region. 

Quen Santo shared ceramic types with 
the Comitán area. The large incensarios 
that once populated Cave 3 at Quen Santo 
were identified as “Tartaleta ceramics, the 
same type as the elaborate incensarios from 
tombs at Chinkultic (Wólfel 2022). The 
incensarios may have been decorated sim- 
ilarly as well: in a cache of ceramic frag- 
ments documented by Seler in the Casa del 


Connections between the iconography of 
Quen Santo and Chinkultic. 
5.244. Ceramic fragment suggesting 


an individual perched on the rim of an 

incensario (Seler 1901: figure 198a). 

5.24b. Ceramic fragment with eyes surrounded by rings, similar to sculpture 
from Tenam Rosario, Tenam Puente, and Chinkultic (Seler 1901: figure 207a). 
5.24c. Ceramic severed head from Structure 41 (Seler 1901: figure 176b). 


Sol, for example, a foot perched atop the 
rounded rim of an incensario calls to mind 
similar incensarios from the area around 
Comitán (figure 5.24a; compare with incen- 
sarios in figure 3.7). Photographs of Gustav 
Kanter’s collection show additional rows 

of arms and legs. Examples of complete 
incensarios from the Kanter collection fea- 
ture squatting individuals similar to pieces 
recovered from Chinkultic, the Cueva de 
los Andasolos, and the Comitán area (see 
chapter 3; Burkitt 1924). This suggests that 
the fragments Seler discovered represent 
additional examples of an incensario style 
common to the entire region. 

Other ceramic fragments depict faces 
that bear stylistic similarities to Comi- 
tán-area sculpture. One example includes 
eyes partially surrounded by rings, simi- 
lar to the rings worn around the eyes on 
Tenam Puente Stela 1, Side A, as well as 
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on Ballcourt Markers 1 and 2 from Tenam 
Rosario (figure 5.24b). The style of the eyes 
calls to mind Monument 40 from Chinkul- 
tic, with their delicate tilt and bored-out 
pupils. 

The Jaguar God of the Underworld 
appears consistently at both Quen Santo 
and Chinkultic. The JGU appears on a 
number of fragments and complete incen- 
sarios at Quen Santo as well as the stone 
box recovered from Structure 37. In the 
Casa del Sol, too, Seler (2003 [1901]:123) 
describes a head made of plaster that 
depicted the distinctive under-eye cruller. 
This head was once attached to architec- 
ture, supported on a wooden armature. 
Stone discs in the area were also marked 
with JGU iconography, including the Pie- 
dra Redonda (Seler 2003 [1901]: figure 
105). Similar incensarios at Chinkultic 
depict individuals wearing the JGU crul- 
ler, including one excavated by Navarrete 
(1975, 1976) on the upper acropolis. Mon- 
uments 9, 11, and 40, among others, also 
depict Chinkultic rulers wearing elements 
associated with the JGU. Combined, the 
material record suggests a regional focus 
on the JGU and associated rituals like 
fire-entering ceremonies (Sánchez Gam- 
boa, Cuevas Garcia, and Krempel 2021) as 
well as potential links to the Guatemalan 
highlands, where the JGU was a prominent 
figure in Late Postclassic ceramics. 

The severed head motif also links Quen 
Santo and Chinkultic. Alone or arranged 
as if strung on a necklace, severed heads 
appear on crossed-arm figures and other 
sculptures at Quen Santo, as noted. Seler 
(2003 [1901]: figures 176, 263, 264) also 
recovered ceramic examples of severed 
heads from Cave 1 and Structure 41 that 
mimic the hanging heads familiar from 
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Chinkultic (figure 5.24c). Only 5-10 cm 
high, these may have been attached to 
incensarios or worn as clothing ornaments. 
As explored in chapter 4, necklaces or col- 
lars of severed heads appear on a number of 
sculptures at Chinkultic and may represent 
heirloom objects. Severed heads appear at 
both sites in contexts with other warfare- 
related motifs, including the Jaguar God of 
the Underworld. 

A stone sphere recovered by Seler (2003 
[1901]:111) in Group A also connects to the 
material record of Chinkultic. The sphere 
measures 22-23 cm in diameter and was 
found in association with two sculptures: 

a crossed-arm figure and a fragment of a 
blank stela. This work is similar to spheres 
recovered from the cenote at Chinkultic, 
where excavations revealed almost forty 
stone examples at depths of between 2 and 
8 m. Most measured around 15 cm in diam- 
eter (Gallegos Ruiz 1976:98-102). These 
spheres may be examples of objects used in 
ritual boxing or handball games (Orr 1997, 
2003; Taube and Zender 2009). These 
games may have been played to solicit rain 
at Dainzú in Oaxaca (Orr 2003:73). For the 
Classic Maya, an aspect of Chahk, the god 
of rain and lightning, often carries a stone 
sphere or manopla behind his head (Taube 
and Zender 2009:186), suggesting a con- 
nection between stone spheres and rituals 
related to rain and water. 

Architecturally, Quen Santo is one of a 
number of sites that take part in a regional 
pattern identified by Wolfel (2022:66-67), 
in which the ballcourt is integrated into a 
large platform with superstructures, some- 
times constructed on a natural hill. Group 
C at Chinkultic displays this pattern, with 
the ballcourt attached to the platform bear- 
ing the enormous Structure 23. Group 


B at Quen Santo is strikingly similar, its 
ballcourt attached to the tallest complex 

of buildings at the site; Group E displays 
the same pattern (Wólfel 2022:114, fig- 
ure 4.48). Another example of this pattern 
comes from Chijolom in Alta Verapaz 
(Navarrete and Hernández Juárez 2002:31). 

Cave ritual was also a feature throughout 
the Comitán region. Although Quen Santo 
is the most dramatic example, it is just one 
of many caves that have been visited by 
Maya in the Comitán area. Just outside the 
center of Chinkultic, for instance, Blom 
(1954:123-124) reports finding a cave on 
the western shore of Lake Tepancuapan. 
The cave was filled with human bones and 
skulls showing evidence of cranial mod- 
ification. In a later survey of the area, de 
Borhegyi (1968:128) notes other “caves and 
crevices” on the south shore of the same 
lake, where he reports seeing Late Classic 
urn fragments. 

Evidence of ancient cave ritual comes 
also from the Cueva de los Andasolos, 
located just to the east of the Lagos de 
Montebello National Park (Navarrete and 
Martínez 1977). Inside the cave, Navar- 
rete and Martínez discovered objects dis- 
persed in two niches. One niche contained 
a crossed-arm sculpture in the Quen Santo 
style as well as an altar. A second niche 
included a complex arrangement of over 
forty objects, including a massive incensa- 
rio and a number of small stone sculptures. 
The incensario measures 94 cm in height 
and is covered with appliquéd imagery (fig- 
ure 5.25). In the center is a squatting man 
wearing a JGU cruller and a pectoral famil- 
iar from the iconography of Chinkultic (see 
Monuments 4 and 11). A snake emerges 
from his belly and two birds, probably 
quetzals, look down from either side of a 
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5.25. Incensario from the Cueva de los Andasolos, 
Museo Regional de Chiapas. Photo by author. 


monstrous jaw. Navarrete and Martínez 
(1977:26-27) note that this urn is simi- 
lar to the large incensarios typical of the 
Comitán area, including one from the tomb 
in Structure 1 at Chinkultic (Navarrete 
1976:56-58). Not only does this cave pro- 
vide evidence of ritual, but it also includes 
materials typical of both Quen Santo and 
Chinkultic. 

Centuries later, Ceough (1944a:17) 


reported cave usage in an area of cenotes 
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and ravines to the east of Chinkultic, where 
his local guides led him to a cave they iden- 
tified as the Cave of San Miguel. This cave 
is probably part of a complex known today 
as the Grutas de San Rafael (Laló Jacinto 
2012:118; see also de Borhegyi 1968:133). 
The cave entrance was approximately 11 m 
wide and 8 m high, and the central chamber 
extended about 18 m. “The stalagmites and 
wall of the cave were bound and decorated 
with cut fern,” Ceough writes, and in the 
central cavern stood a stalagmite. It looked 
almost human and “was carefully bound 
with fern except at its head,” recalling the 
ancestor figures from Quen Santo and the 
possibility that they were bound with tex- 
tiles (Ceough 1944a:17). At the location of 
this sculpture, the sound of rushing water 
was apparently quite loud. His local sources 
indicated that San Miguel was the guardian 
of thunder and rain and that modern-day 
residents “come from all over the country- 
side . . . to ask the idol to send them rain” 
(Ceough 1944a:18). 

While Ceough found plenty of evidence 
for modern cave ritual in the area around 
Chinkultic, Gabriel Laló Jacinto (2012) 
has documented cave usage on the western 
side of the Comitán Valley. At La Gruta 
de San Francisco, for example, located to 
the south of La Trinitaria, archaeologists 
recovered evidence of ancient and modern 
ritual. Blom (1954) reported finding a flint 
point and a skull in this cave. Navarrete 
and Martínez apparently found a funer- 
ary urn in the cave as well (in Laló Jacinto 
2012, cited as personal communication). 
On a recent visit to the cave, Laló Jacinto 
saw crosses, flowers, and candles inside. 
His research indicated that it was a focus 
for local Catholic ritual, although the cave 


is also visited by groups from as far away as 
Guatemala (Laló Jacinto 2012:115-117). 

As these examples indicate, Quen Santo 
is just one of the caves visited by ritual prac- 
titioners from the Late Classic period to 
the present. Elaborate funerary urns and 
incensarios have been recovered in caves 
throughout the region as well as at archae- 
ological sites. Combined, connections 
between Quen Santo and other area centers 
indicate flourishing communication routes 
by at least the Late Classic period (Navar- 
rete 1978). Despite the different style of 
sculptures from Quen Santo, we can con- 
nect it to area traditions through sculpture, 
ceramics, architecture, and ritual action. 


Art and the Ancestors at Quen Santo 


In her seminal account of highland sculp- 
ture in the Handbook of Middle American 
Indians, Miles (1965:270) groups Quen 
Santo sculpture with Postclassic works from 
Tajumulco, Mixco Viejo, Chuitinamit, and 
Comitán. “The three dominating features 
of Postclassic sculpture,” she writes, “are 
its general crudity, lack of artistic merit, 
and continued strong foreign influence, 
primarily Mexican.” As Miles's analysis 
makes clear, the unique sculptural style of 
Quen Santo has proven historically dif- 
ficult to classify. Unlike the naturalistic 
low-relief stelae so typical of other Maya 
sites, the sculptures of Quen Santo present 
a conundrum: stylized, rough, sometimes 
misshapen, they differ from what we expect 
“Maya” sculpture to look like. 

Yet, as I have demonstrated in this chap- 
ter, the sculptures of Quen Santo make up 
a cohesive and sophisticated artistic corpus 
that resonates with core tenets of Maya 
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ritual practice. These monuments enabled 
residents and visitors to negotiate rela- 
tionships between the living and the dead 
through connections to the ancestors—and 
the earth itself. The consistency of the 
sculptures recovered from Quen Santo, 
moreover, makes it clear that these styl- 
ized, bundled ancestors are neither crude 
nor lacking in artistic merit. Instead, the 
Quen Santo sculptural style represents the 
choices of local artists, who created works 
that served local needs. Working within 
broad Maya belief systems about ancestors 
and the structure of the universe, these 
artists created a different type of sculpture 
that came to be distinctive of the site and 
perhaps the region. From the representa- 
tion of ancestors to circular sculptures and 
plain stelae, the artistic corpus of Quen 
Santo reflected and constructed ritual prac- 
tice at the site and represents an inventive 
approach to local social, religious, and 
political needs. 

The question of “foreign influence” is 
a little more complicated. This idea has 
deep roots in Mesoamerican studies: Gustav 
Kanter, the administrator who introduced 
the Selers to Quen Santo, suggested that 
the site might have been occupied by peo- 
ple of Mixe or Zoque heritage (see Wolfel 
2022:311). Seler, however, was clear in his 


analysis that the ancient inhabitants of the 
region were Maya. Describing a stone disc 
recovered from an unnamed site west of 
Quen Santo, Seler (2003 [1901]:75) noted 
that the human face carved on top—known 
today as the face of the Jaguar God of the 
Underworld—resembles similar faces from 
Ceibal, Quirigua, and Palenque. Decades 
later, Navarrete (1979:37-39) recognized 
the Quen Santo style as a local development 
and connected it to other centers in the 
Sierra Madre, the south coast of Guatemala, 
and the Guatemalan highlands, including 
Tajumulco, Cotzumalhuapa, and Zaculeu. 
Although it is unclear what Maya group 
lived at Quen Santo in the Late Classic and 
Early Postclassic periods (see Wólfel 2022), 
existing ceramic, architectural, and lithic 
evidence indicates that it was a Maya center. 
At the same time, the crossed-arm motif 
does appear in the art of non-Maya groups 
to the west, like the Mixtec and Zapotec. 
While the directionality of artistic influ- 
ence is unclear, the appearance of this motif 
at Quen Santo may indeed represent the 
adoption of “foreign influences” by local 
artists. The art of Quen Santo thus high- 
lights the diversity of Maya sculptural tra- 
ditions, the potential hybridity of frontier 
places, and the innovative artistic practices 
of the Comitán region. 
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Comitán and the Postclassic 


ARTISTS AT SITES THROUGHOUT the 
Comitán area produced different types 

of sculpture, from the captives of Tenam 
Puente to the robed rulers of Chinkultic 
and the squatting figures in the Tenam 
Rosario ballcourt. A number of shared sty- 
listic and iconographic features, however, 
resonate throughout the region. The artists 
of Comitán made choices about what scenes 
to depict and how to depict them that align 
in regional patterns. This is why, at first 
glance, the Comitán/Sacchana Stela may 
look familiar (figure 6.1). The monument 
is divided vertically into three sections, 
with glyphs occupying the top and bottom 
frame and a human figure of naturalistic 
proportions dominating the central panel. 
The individual stands in the center of the 
composition, holding a spear and wearing a 
large headdress. His body is frontal, his face 
in profile. He wears a cloak, belt assem- 
blage, and nose ornament. 

Yet a closer look reveals something dif- 
ferent. His headdress is unusual and hard 
to read: a semicircle perches atop a straight 
horizontal band, and a diagonal element 
shoots up and to the right. On the front 


of the headdress, a human face looks out 
in profile, eyes and mouth open, hair tied 
in a topknot. Is this a trophy head? The 
figure’s body, too, is proportioned differ- 
ently than on typical stelae, with short arms 
and slightly bowed legs. His nose is large, 
and his shoulders slant. His skin is marked 
with circles—a reference to Juun Ajaw 
(Stuart 2012; Houston, Stuart, and Taube 
2006:17)? The style of the work is also a 
departure from other sculptures. The pos- 
itive space of the composition—the man’s 
body and accoutrements—is essentially a 
flat surface. Gone are the fluid curves of 
other regional sculptures, the attention to 
modeling and volume. This work is planar, 
the details incised or pecked into the stone 
(Proskouriakoff 1950:153). 

This stela was first published by Blom 
and La Farge (1926-1927, 2:421), who were 
shown the monument by local authorities at 
the Customs House in Comitán. As Kow- 
alski (1989b:178) later recognized, the stela 
connects to another well-known work from 
the area: Sacchana Stela 1 (figure 6.2a), a 
fragment first published by Seler (1901). 
Seler reported seeing the upper fragment 
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of the sculpture at the Hacienda Sacchana, 
located near the road from Chinkultic to 
Chacula (Seler 2003 [1901]:7, note 64). 

The two named fragments—the Comitan 
Stela and the Sacchana Stela—are part of 
the same monument. The dates on the Sac- 
chana fragment confirm our impression of 
the figural imagery: this stela is a late addi- 
tion to the Comitán-area corpus. A Long 
Count date of 10.2.5.0.0 corresponds to 874 
CE, while a date on a second fragment from 
Sacchana corresponds to 879 CE (Navar- 
rete 1984:80). 

The dates of these stelae from the 
Comitán region are notable because in this 
era the Maya landscape was in flux. Com- 
plex and still poorly understood processes 
of collapse, transformation, and abandon- 
ment were in progress in many parts of the 
southern lowlands. From the ninth to the 
mid-tenth centuries, many of the major 
centers of the lowlands fell silent: monu- 
mental architecture ceased, as did the pro- 
duction of dated stone monuments. Many 
of the sites discussed in previous chapters, 
including Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, and 
Palenque, ceased to function as dynastic 
centers. Scholars have historically referred 
to this period as the “Maya Collapse.” 

In Comitán and the highlands of Chi- 
apas, however, many sites flourished. 
Burials atop the acropolis suggest that 
Chinkultic was in use until at least the 
end of the Early Postclassic period; occu- 
pation extended until around 1000 CE at 
Tenam Puente. “The material record of 


6.1. The Comitán/Sacchana Stela. Photo by author, 
courtesy ofthe Proyecto del Arte del Valle de 
Comitán. 


Stelae from Sacchana 
6.2a. Stela 1 (Seler 1901: figure 5). Courtesy of 
Ulrich Wölfel. 

6.2b. Stela 2 (Seler 1901: figures 6, 7). Courtesy of 
Ulrich Wölfel. 


Quen Santo also suggests Early Postclassic 
use. Objects placed in tombs throughout 
the area indicate thriving trade networks, 
and monumental construction—espe- 
cially at Chinkultic—speaks to consider- 
able resources in the region. In this sense, 
Comitán may be similar to the highlands of 
Guatemala, where at some sites the Classic 
period transitioned into the Early Post- 
classic with very few changes. As a whole, 
however, the history of the Maya high- 
lands in the Classic to Postclassic transition 
is poorly understood—and missing from 
most discussions of the Maya Collapse. As a 
region that communicated with Maya cen- 
ters in both the highlands and lowlands, the 
Comitán region thus presents a crucial per- 
spective on this topic. 

Data collected by archaeologists and 
other investigators also suggest diverse roles 
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for sculpture in Early Postclassic Comitan. 
Residents of Comitán-area sites were still 
using stone sculpture in this era, even if 
they were not producing new ones. In this 
chapter I explore the transitions and trans- 
formation of the Early Postclassic period 
in the Comitán region and what it can tell 
us about developments in the region and 
in the broader Maya area. I argue that this 
transition represents a change in the role 
of sculpture rather than a cessation and 
that new roles for sculpture demonstrate 
continuing innovation in the production 
of meaning in ancient Maya communities. 
This chapter builds on our understanding 
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of Maya stone sculptures as agentive 
objects with their own biographies. Maya 
monuments were important upon their 
initial creation, but they continued to sig- 
nify through changes in form and context. 
From beheaded sculptures of captives to 
fragments buried in construction fill, mon- 
uments conveyed meaning in diverse ways 
over time. 

This chapter situates Comitán within 
regional trends and advocates for the inclu- 
sion of the highlands in broader conversa- 
tions about the Classic to Early Postclassic 
transition. I begin by considering Comitán 
within a landscape of change and transi- 
tion at the end of the Classic period. Then 
I explore case studies of monuments at 
Tenam Puente and Chinkultic. Because 
analysis of monument biographies relies 
on information about archaeological con- 
text, these sites currently present the best 
opportunities for investigation. Along the 
way, I examine the breakage and reuse of 
stone monuments and the ways in which 
sculptural developments in the Early Post- 
classic parallel the innovations of the Classic 
period. Because there is so much variation 
in the definition of the “Terminal Classic” 
period, and because the term was originally 
developed to address ceramic changes in the 
lowlands rather than highland developments 
(see Rice, Demarest, and Rice 2004), I avoid 
it in the following discussion. I use “Late 
Classic” to refer to the period from 600 to 
900 CE and “Early Postclassic” to describe 
the years between 900 and 1250 CE. 


The Classic to Postclassic Transition 


The year 800 saw the Maya area poised on 
the threshold of change. Within the next 
hundred years, most of the major lowland 
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centers with traditions of erecting carved 
stone monuments would disappear from 
the political landscape. The causes behind 
this ninth-century event remain murky 
(Webster 2002; Demarest, Rice, and Rice 
2004; Iannone, Houk, and Schwake 2016; 
Martin 2020:277-294). Some areas may 
have been devastated by endemic warfare 
(e.g., Demarest, Quintanilla, and Suasnavar 
2016) or social systems that resulted in an 
overpopulation of powerful elites. In other 
regions, environmental issues may have 
been a factor. Problems in Classic-period 
political systems may have precipitated 
collapse in some places. Golden and col- 
leagues (2008; Golden and Scherer 2013), 
for instance, suggest that the disintegration 
of the major Usumacinta polities may have 
been a result of their competitive political 
strategies rather than ecological or demo- 
graphic factors. 

Recent research suggests that the 
events of the collapse were spurred rather 
suddenly around the k’atun ending of 
9.19.0.0.0, corresponding to 810 CE 
(Houston and Inomata 2009:300; Mar- 
tin 2020:281). As Martin (2020:281-282) 
details, many central sites with a continuous 
monument tradition ceased erecting new 
ones on or around that date. While people 
at a number of centers erected sculptures 
in the late ninth century, they are generally 
sporadic, poorly carved, and stylistically 
different from their Classic-period prede- 
cessors. Half-finished projects at a number 
of sites underscore the suddenness of the 
change. At Aguateca, sculptures meant to 
commemorate the 810 CE date were left 
unfinished. The largest temple pyramid 
at the site was abandoned in the middle of 
work, its construction ramp still standing 
(Inomata et al. 2004). The same holds true 


at La Milpa (Hammond and Tourtellot 
2004:300), where construction projects 
were abandoned. 

In the western Maya area, our focus 
throughout this volume, many sites fared 
no better. The mural program of Bonam- 
pak, begun at the end of the eighth century, 
was never finished (Miller 1986). Martin 
(2020:282) sketches out a telling picture 
at Yaxchilan, where Shield Jaguar IV com- 
missioned Structure 20 in 800 CE. The 
building included carved lintels, stelae, and 
a hieroglyphic stairway: a monumental con- 
struction in typical Yaxchilan style. Yet by 
808 CE the artistic production of Yaxchi- 
lan had clearly declined: Structure 3 is less 
elaborate, ornamented with only one lintel 
in a markedly less refined style (Proskouria- 
koff 1963; Mathews 1988; Tate 1992:154). 
“Between the reign of two kings, father and 
son,” Martin (2020:282) explains, “a major 
diminution of Yaxchilan's cultural and mate- 
rial well-being had taken place.” 

The ninth-century crisis does not mark 
the end of Maya civilization, of course: 
some dynastic centers retained postdy- 
nastic populations (e.g., Golden et al. 
2016:113-115). Resurgences and new cen- 
ters occurred throughout the lowlands. 
Ucanal and Nakum in the central area 
experienced new episodes of construction 
in the ninth century (Laporte and Mejía 
2002; Zralka 2008), while leaders at Ceibal 
erected an unprecedented number of ste- 
lae in the second half of the ninth century 
(Martin 2020:288). Building on epigraphic 
and iconographic data, Martin (2020:294— 
299) proposes a “new elite” and “old elite” 
in the ninth century, in which the new elite 
showed signs of outsider status, includ- 
ing unusual names and new artistic styles. 
Whether this represents foreign invasion 
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or foreign influence—likely from the Gulf 
Coast—remains unclear. Still, the postcrisis 
erection of monuments was short-lived: the 
traits considered most characteristic of the 
Classic Maya period had disappeared from 
the southern lowlands by the end of the 
tenth century. 

The story of the Classic to Postclas- 
sic transition in the highlands is less well 
understood. Most resources on this period 
touch on highland sites only briefly, if at all 
(cf. Demarest, Rice, and Rice 2004; Hous- 
ton and Inomata 2009; Martin 2020). Ton- 
ina looms large in many discussions because 
of Stela 101. Dated to 909 CE, it is the lat- 
est Long Count date on record. As Martin 
and Grube (2008) note, however, it is barely 
legible; the artistic style of the site had 
changed markedly in the last hundred years 
of Classic occupation, during which the site 
may have suffered from a prolonged period 
of destabilization (Mathews 2001; Martin 
and Grube 2008:189). Archaeological exca- 
vation provides more details, including a 
number of intentionally destroyed monu- 
ments on the acropolis (Becquelin and Bau- 
dez 1979-1982, 3:1117). The destruction 
of the monuments was followed by a period 
of abandonment at Tonina, during which 
buildings were left to deteriorate. Around 
1000 CE, however, the site was occupied 
again by people using a different type of 
pottery. Postclassic residents of Tonina also 
reused Late Classic tombs (Scherer 2012). 
Becquelin and Baudez (1979-1982) desig- 
nate this ceramic period as “Chenek” and 
date it to between 1000 and 1250 CE. 

Parts of the Guatemalan highlands, 
moreover, seem to have experienced no 
collapse at all, with occupation continuing 
uninterrupted until the end of the Early 
Postclassic period. The site of Zaculeu saw 
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continuous occupation from the Early Clas- 
sic period until the Spanish invasion. The 
Early Postclassic is well represented at the 
site, with Tohil Plumbate ceramics, copper 
and gold objects, and cremation burials, all 
considered markers of the period (Wood- 
bury and Trik 1953). At Tajumulco, too, 
Dutton and Hobbs (1943) record large 
numbers of Tohil Plumbate ceramics as 
well as copper items. The Nebaj region 
shows no break between the Classic and 
Postclassic periods, and Early Postclassic 
material assemblages include both Tohil 
Plumbate and metal ornaments (Becquelin 
2001). Ichon (1987) identifies a strong con- 
tinuity between the Late Classic and Early 
Postclassic in the Chixoy basin. While new 
traits do appear, he notes no apparent rup- 
ture with the Late Classic period. Instead, 
the rupture seems to occur much later, 
around 1150 CE. 

The highlands of Chiapas did not expe- 
rience a collapse at the end of the Late 
Classic period, although, like other parts 
of the Maya region, they went through a 
diverse range of events. In the central high- 
lands of Chiapas, located to the northwest 
of the Comitan Plateau, Classic-period sites 
were generally located on steep, defen- 
sible locations, often above valleys that 
would have supported intensive agriculture. 
Some smaller sites were abandoned over 
the course of the Postclassic period, while 
larger centers maintained their popula- 
tions (Adams 1961:352). In the Jovel Valley, 
near the modern city of San Cristóbal de 
las Casas, sites like Moxviquil and Cerro 
Ecatepec flourished from the Late Classic 
into the Early Postclassic period, with con- 
tinued construction and the interment of 
richly outfitted tombs (Paris 2014:84-87; 
Bryant, Clark, and Cheetham 2005:549). 
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Moxviquil grew considerably in the Early 
Postclassic, expanding to include periph- 
eral residential settlements outside its civic 
center (Paris 2012). Yerba Buena, near the 
Amatenango Valley northwest of Comi- 
tán, also expanded throughout the Late 
Classic and Early Postclassic periods (Cul- 
bert 1965). Located on a hilltop, the site 
included a ballcourt as well as a civic cere- 
monial center; no carved monuments have 
been recovered. Investigators also reported 
a comparatively low frequency of incense 
burners, suggesting a “secular bent” at the 
site (Bryant 1988:82). 

Ceramic evidence in the Upper Grijalva 
River Basin, just to the west of the Comi- 
tán region, suggests a smooth transition 
from the Late Classic to Early Postclassic, 
although populations declined. As Bry- 
ant, Clark, and Cheetham (2005:549) put 
it, “Somehow this area avoided the Maya 
collapse.” Early Postclassic cremations and 
burials, as well as Tohil Plumbate ceramics, 
have been recovered at Guajilar and Lagar- 
tero, although they appear to be intrusive 
(Bryant, Clark, and Cheetham 2005:550). 
Los Encuentros, first occupied during the 
Late Classic period, was expanded signifi- 
cantly in the Early Postclassic (Blake et al. 
2016:451). 

As in other parts of the highlands, the 
Comitán area shows no evidence of a col- 
lapse marking the end of the Late Classic 
period. Tenam Puente was occupied well 
into the Early Postclassic, until at least 1000 
CE (Laló Jacinto and de la Luz Aguilar 
1996; Paris, López Bravo, and Laló Jacinto 
2021:51). Tenam Rosario was also occupied 
beyond the Late Classic period, perhaps 
into the first half of the Early Postclassic 
period (Agrinier n.d., in Bryant, Clark, and 
Cheetham 2005:549), as was Hunchavin, a 


site located adjacent to the modern city of 
Comitán (Kaneko 1996:77). Quen Santo, 
too, seems to have been in use in the Early 
Postclassic period (Wólfel 2022). The Early 
Postclassic period at Chinkultic is marked 
by major construction projects, most 
underway around 1000 CE, with occupa- 
tion at the site likely continuing until at 
least 1100-1200 (Ball 1980:95-103) and 
potentially into the Late Postclassic (1250- 
1524 CE; Hernández Juárez 2006:64-65). 
Ceramic specialists note the lack of clear 
boundaries between the Late Classic and 
the Early Postclassic at sites throughout 
this region. 

Yet it is important that we not envision 
these sites as static, as changes were cer- 
tainly afoot. Despite the foundation of new 
sites and the continued prosperity of others, 
the creation of monumental stone sculp- 
ture ceased in the Early Postclassic period 
in the eastern highlands of Chiapas. The 
last securely dated monument at Chinkul- 
tic records a Long Count date that corre- 
sponds to 844 CE. The Sacchana stelae (as 
noted) are inscribed with the latest dates in 
the area: 874 and 879 CE. 

While the production of sculpture may 
have ended, existing works were still pres- 
ent in Comitán-area cityscapes. Postclassic 
peoples engaged with sculpture in a variety 
of ways. Much of this book has investigated 
ways in which sculptures played an active 
role in the creation of civic identity. This is 
based on an understanding of Maya ontol- 
ogies, in which carved stone monuments 
could act upon the world around them and 
the images carved on such monuments 
could take part in personhood (Houston 
and Stuart 1998; Astor-Aguilera 2010; 
see chapter 1). This notion is critical for 
understanding the lives of ancient Maya 
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monuments. As Just (2005:69) notes, Maya 
sculptures underwent all sorts of treatments 
after their original creation; the biogra- 
phies of these objects were dynamic and 
complex. Although the field of art history 
generally privileges the original production 
of artworks, study of the Maya area makes 
it clear that sculptures could lead multifac- 
eted, centuries-long lives. As a result, the 
way that sculptures were seen, manipulated, 
and even destroyed is a crucial part of their 
biographies. 

The biographies of Maya sculpture were 
diverse and involved meaningful breakage 
and manipulation. For example, Just (2005) 
suggests that the decapitation of captive 
sculptures at Tonina may have been an 
essential part of their meaning. In other 
words, they may have been created specif- 
ically in order to be decapitated as part of 
public rituals. Mock (1998) makes a similar 
point in her discussion of Maya termina- 
tion rituals, suggesting that “termination” 
of objects may not mark a finite death but 
a change in state, perhaps even new begin- 
nings. This resonates with broader stud- 
ies of iconoclasm. Pollard (2004:50), for 
instance, notes that art objects may have 
been meant to break or decay and that such 
events create “situations which allow the 
coming into being of new and sometimes 
unimagined and unintended object forms 
and kinds of substance, and which allow the 
conceptualization of new ontological states.” 
Applied to the Maya, we can imagine that 
sculptures, once reset, changed, or broken, 
continued to signify but in different ways. 

The following sections explore interac- 
tions with sculpture at Tenam Puente and 
Chinkultic during the Classic to Postclas- 
sic transition and the centuries after. As 
potentially animate beings or “vital entities” 
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(O’Neil 2012:xii), sculptures from both sites 
communicated long after their initial cre- 
ation. Sculptural reuse represents a valuable 
window into the Postclassic period in the 
Comitán region. 


Transitions at Tenam Puente 


Tenam Puente was a thriving Maya city 
in the Late Classic period, home to mon- 
umental architecture and art. Tomb 10 
reveals the extent of the city’s wealth: dis- 
covered underneath Structure 21, in Plaza 
B, the tomb dates to approximately 700 CE 
(Lalo Jacinto 1998:70). Brightly painted in 
blue and red, the tomb was the final rest- 
ing place of two individuals as well as 516 
pieces of jade, pearls and marine shell, 17 
jaguar teeth, and 2 unusual jade pectorals 
that may represent heirloom objects. Tomb 
10 at Tenam Puente is solid evidence that 
the city was home to wealthy and power- 
ful individuals by approximately 700 CE. 
Recent archaeological research aligns with 
burial evidence, indicating a major renova- 
tion of the plaza and the creation of a mar- 
ketplace between 667 and 777 CE (Paris, 
López Bravo, and Laló Jacinto 2021). As 
noted in chapter 2, the wealth and power of 
Tenam Puente are also suggested by sculp- 
ture from the site, which features leaders in 
both a local style and the style of Tonina. 
Late Classic Tenam Puente was also 
home to consistent architectural, ceramic, 
and burial patterns. Architects at Tenam 
Puente constructed buildings made with 
semiworked blocks. These stones were 
worked on the front and sides but left 
mostly unworked on the back; when 
stacked, the fill helped hold them in place. 
This type of construction is typical of 
the Comitán Valley and also appears at 
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Chinkultic and Tenam Rosario (de la Luz 
Aguilar 2002; Laló Jacinto 2005). Certain 
types of ceramics also typify the Late Clas- 
sic period, including Tasajo Red and Pabel- 
lon Molded-Carved. Residents of Tenam 
Puente buried their dead in two different 
ways in this period. The first type of burial 
consists of masonry chambers contain- 

ing large funerary urns. Individuals were 
placed inside the urns in a seated position, 
often with offerings like marine shells, jade 
beads, and jaguar teeth. The second type of 
burial featured rectangular chambers with 
extended individuals and offerings (Laló 
Jacinto and de la Luz Aguilar 1996). 

The consistent patterns of the Late 
Classic period seem to change, however, 
sometime around 800 CE. New types of 
ceramics appear in the record, including 
Tohil Plumbate, a widespread marker of 
the Early Postclassic (Neff 2001). Burials at 
the site change as well, with square cham- 
bers in which a seated body was placed with 
offerings at its feet. The last phase of occu- 
pation at Tenam Puente was characterized 
by urn burials in which individuals were 
cremated (Laló Jacinto 2005; Laló Jacinto 
and Alor Jacobo 1997). 

Architectural techniques changed 
around the same time. Instead of using 
semiworked stones, Maya builders used 
lajas (thin stone blocks). During the Early 
Postclassic period, a number of buildings at 
the site were refaced using the new method. 
Small altars constructed in front of several 
buildings were late additions as well, much 
like the ones on the acropolis at Chinkultic 
(discussed later). The altars at the base of 
Structure 4 and 40 were each home to indi- 
viduals who had been cremated and buried 
in funerary urns (Laló Jacinto and de la Luz 
Aguilar 1996:28). 


Laló Jacinto (2000, 2005; Laló Jacinto 
and de la Luz Aguilar 1996) argues that 
these changes accompanied a rejection of 
earlier customs. He notes that burials of 
the earlier types appear to have been sacked 
during this period: rectangular chambers 
were reentered, their ceramics broken, and 
offerings scattered. While these changes 
undoubtedly represent some type of tran- 
sition, they do not indicate collapse or 
abandonment: Tenam Puente was occupied 
until at least 1000 CE. Offerings included 
in Early Postclassic burials suggest that 
Tenam Puente was still home to great 
wealth: individuals were accompanied by 
rich grave goods, including worked bones, 
shell beads, copper rings, alabaster ves- 
sels, and thin sheets of gold, which may 
have been attached to textiles (Laló Jacinto 
2005:765; Laló Jacinto and de la Luz Agui- 
lar 1996:35). 

The archaeological transition around 
800 CE also included changes in the cre- 
ation and display of sculpture. In particu- 
lar, the burial of Late Classic sculptures at 
Tenam Puente indicates that such works 
were still considered meaningful by Early 
Postclassic residents—but their specific 
contexts raise questions about what mean- 
ings they may have carried. 


The Captive Sculpture 

The captive sculpture (see figure 2.4 and 
chapter 2) is characterized by three- 
dimensional carving and its similarity to 
works from Tonina. Carved in the form 
of a decapitated captive, this sculpture was 
recovered inside Tomb 4, a Late Classic 
tomb in front of Structure 17. This struc- 
ture is the tallest building in Plaza B, on 
the uppermost level of the Tenam Puente 
acropolis. Placed so that it was facing the 
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east side of the tomb, the sculpture rested 
atop a thin layer of black earth that covered 
dispersed human remains, offerings, and 
other archaeological materials. The head of 
the tomb’s original occupant was missing. 
Jade beads and pieces of gold discovered in 
the west side of the tomb, however, suggest 
that the buried individual’s head would have 
rested in this area. Also dispersed through- 
out the tomb were burned human bones, 
perhaps those of an infant, and broken 
ceramics. Other offerings included stingray 
spines, fragments of shell and deer antlers, 
needles and awls carved from human bone, 
and more jade beads and gold flakes. The 
tomb was floored with thin stone slabs and 
roofed with both slabs and thick rectangular 
blocks (Laló Jacinto 1996:16-17). 

The state of the tomb, combined with 
the contents, suggested to archaeologists 
that the tomb had been sacked at some 
point in the past, probably around 800 CE. 
The sculpture was not part of the origi- 
nal interment. Instead, the sculpture was 
added to the tomb at the same time that the 
destruction occurred (Laló Jacinto and Alor 
Jacobo 1997:715). Excavation uncovered 
firm evidence for the reentry of the tomb 
and the placement of the sculpture. First, 
the human remains and offerings were in 
disarray, despite the structural integrity of 
the surrounding tomb. Second, the tomb 
had two separate types of roof, made nec- 
essary by the addition of the sculpture, 
which was too tall for the original ceiling. 
The original roof was made of thick rect- 
angular blocks. A thick layer of stucco on 
the southwest and northeast corner of the 
roof—parts of the roof that still consisted 
of these blocks—confirms that the original 
roof was covered by stucco. The stucco was 
broken to reenter the tomb (Lal6 Jacinto 
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1996:17-18). To make the sculpture fit, 
part of the original roof was removed and a 
new roof, made of slabs covered with ash- 
lars, was installed to replace the old one. 
This suggested to Laló Jacinto (1996:3) that 
the sculpture was added to the tomb after 
its original dedication. 

Tomb reentry was common throughout 
Mesoamerica. Inscriptions in the Maya area 
attest that it was often an act of commem- 
oration that created links with ancestors. 
The hieroglyphic panels of Structure A-14 
at Ceibal describe a tomb-entering ritual 
carried out as a renewal ceremony for K’an 
Mo’ Bahlam almost three hundred years 
after his death (Stuart 1998:398). At Piedras 
Negras, where archaeological investigation 
has produced some of the most extensive 
evidence, the tombs of rulers were com- 
monly entered by their heirs on important 
anniversaries. Ruler 2 reentered the tomb 
of his father one k’atun after his father’s 
death, for instance, and the tomb reentry 
and censing was associated with a ritual that 
implied the investiture of dynastic power 
via Teotihuacan (Fitzsimmons 2009:147). 
In some cases, tomb reentry was not just 
about commemoration but also about 
accessing specific moments in the history 
of a city. Fitzsimmons (2009:154) argues, 
for instance, that Ruler 7 at Piedras Negras 
reentered the tomb of Ruler 4 in 782 CE in 
part because the reign of Ruler 4 was char- 
acterized by dominance over Yaxchilan and 
other area sites. In reentering the tomb of 
Ruler 4, Ruler 7 connected himself to this 
period of political power. 

Despite a long history of tomb reentry 
in the Maya area, two aspects of Tomb 4 
stand out: first, the destruction of objects 
inside the tomb; and second, the addi- 
tion of a sculpture. Tomb reentries often 
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involved the curation of objects inside 

the tomb. Body parts and burial furniture 
were removed, and sometimes objects were 
added as well. Chase (1994:126) notes that 
reentered tombs are often distinguished 
by objects that span a great length of time. 
To find the contents of the tomb smashed 
and scattered, however, is less typical of 
reverential tomb reentry. It seems more 
typical of a pattern that Chase and Chase 
(2011:88-89) define as “transformational 
reentry,” in which tombs are purposefully 
reentered and their contents disturbed. 
Such tomb reentries seem to be political in 
nature at Caracol and cluster around peri- 
ods of social and political transition. The 
placement of the captive sculpture inside 
the tomb, and the “ransacked” nature of its 
contents, may indicate broader changes at 
the site (Laló Jacinto 1996:127). 

Yet the process of interring a sculp- 
ture and then creating a new roof for the 
tomb does not suggest casual destruction— 
indeed, comparative examples suggest that 
the breakage and reuse of sculpture was 
a meaningful act that could signify rever- 
ence as well as repudiation. The addition 
of sculptures to tombs, while rare, is not 
unheard of. At Tikal, for instance, a sculp- 
ture known as the Hombre de Tikal (fig- 
ure 6.3) was originally created in the Early 
Classic but deposited in Burial 212 in the 
late fifth century (Laporte 2001:263-264; 
O’Neil 2009:129). This anthropomorphic 
sculpture depicts a rotund seated individ- 
ual; hieroglyphic inscriptions on his arms 
and back suggest multiple episodes of reuse. 
Based on the inscriptions and archaeolog- 
ical context, scholars have suggested that 
the sculpture was originally commissioned 
by Early Classic king Chak Tok Ich’aak 
I before he was famously overthrown by 


elements affiliated with Teotihuacan in the 
“Entrada” of 378 CE. The sculpture was 
then reused by his successor, Yax Nuun 
Ahiin, before being interred in Burial 212 
during the reign of a later king, most likely 
Kan Kitam or Chak Tok Ich’aak II. 

Like the captive sculpture at Tenam 
Puente, the Hombre de Tikal was decap- 
itated. O’Neil (2009:129-130) suggests 
that this happened as an act of desecration 
under the watch of Yax Nuun Ahiin, in part 
because erosion on the sculpture indicates 
that it was displayed after the removal of 
its head. By the time the sculpture was bur- 
ied, it had been reinterpreted in a reveren- 
tial manner. If Burial 212 was coeval with 
the reign of Chak Tok Ich’aak II, O’Neil 
suggests (2009:129), “the sculpture’s cach- 
ing may have been a meaningful connec- 
tion between Chak Tok Ich’aak II and his 
namesake . . . a way to make contact with a 
particularly revered predecessor.” 

Monument reuse throughout the Maya 
area is connected to individual figures 
and events, particularly important kings, 
dynastic founders, and political victories. A 
stela at Copan associated with the dynastic 
founder K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’ was burned, 
broken, and dispersed in Structure 10L- 
26. Continuing renovations to the struc- 
ture emphasized the dynastic sequence 
of the site, “incorporating and effectively 
replacing the historical import of the lin- 
eage founder’s stela interred within” (Fash 
2001:144 [quotation]; Just 2005:70). The 
interment of Panel 12 in Structure O-13 at 
Piedras Negras may reflect its relationship 
with Panel 2 and a selective reframing of 
site history (O’Neil 2012:165-168). 

The placement of the captive sculpture 
at Tenam Puente in a tomb may have been 
similarly connected to the identity of the 
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6.3. Hombre de Tikal. Photo by author. 


person buried there. Such an act could have 
recalled the military victories and politi- 
cal legacy of the tomb’s original occupant. 
Ancient artists often paired rulers with 

the captives they took in battle, depict- 

ing them on public monuments and even 
incorporating their names into their royal 
titles. This could have been a reverential 
act that connected the interred individual 
with specific acts of valor, personified by a 
sculpted captive. It could also represent a 
connection with sacrificial events. At Ton- 
ina, where a number of captive sculptures 
were beheaded in antiquity, Just (2005:78) 
suggests that the “stone sculpture, in a par- 
tial, beheaded state, embodies memory— 
memory of the previously enlivened captive 
sculpture and memory of the sacrificial 
event it commemorates.” If captive sculp- 
tures were an important way to commu- 
nicate ideas about political events and site 
history, as discussed in chapter 3, then the 
captive sculpture may have referred to the 
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legacy of the tomb’s original occupant. 

Of course, other interpretative possibili- 
ties abound. In keeping with examples from 
other Maya sites, the burial of the captive 
sculpture inside the tomb may represent 
a connection with generalized ancestors 
rather than a statement about a specific 
individual. The sculpture could also repre- 
sent a symbolic secondary interment. In this 
scenario, the burial of the captive sculpture 
was similar to reentry events from other 
Maya sites, particularly Tonina, where 
tombs were reentered in order to deposit 
additional individuals (Becquelin and Bau- 
dez 1979-1982; Scherer 2012). 

In all of these scenarios, we can assert 
that the placement of the captive sculpture 
inside the tomb represented a meaning- 
ful change in the biography of the sculp- 
ture, even if the specifics of that meaning 
remain elusive. This sculpture, in fact, 
went through several important changes. 
Based on the carving of the hair, the break- 
age pattern on the monument, and similar 
examples of captive sculptures, this work 
originally had a head—yet the sculpture had 
been decapitated by the time it was depos- 
ited in Tomb 4. The manipulation of this 
sculpture—its decapitation, removal from 
the ballcourt, and subsequent burial—indi- 
cates that it was signifying in meaningful 
ways to residents of the site, potentially 
over a long period. Its significance as burial 
furniture differed from its role as public 
sculpture. It may have retained its allusions 
to concepts of valor and subjugation, to 
political power and embodied capture, but 
it did so from an underground tomb, teth- 
ered in a different way to history and power 
at Tenam Puente. 

Although buried, moreover, this tomb 
was marked by its renovators with another 
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sculpture. Laló Jacinto and his team found 
a circular stone sculpture above the west 
side of the tomb, designated Element 70, 
measuring 42 cm in diameter and only 9 cm 
thick. The sculpture was supported by small 
flat stones, placed vertically; below the 
sculpture, on top of the roof of the tomb, 
were objects that probably represent a 
cache. They included a piece of deer antler, 
a greenstone bead, and several unworked 
stones. As Laló Jacinto (1996:16) notes, the 
form of Element 70 recalled the circular 
ballcourt markers found in Ballcourt 3. As 
discussed in chapter 2, the sculpture buried 
inside the tomb was most likely originally 
used as a ballcourt sculpture. Thus the ren- 
ovation of this tomb included the interment 
of a ballcourt sculpture and the placement 
of a potential ballcourt marker above it. 
Laló Jacinto (1996:34) comments on the 
proximity of the tomb just outside Struc- 
ture 17 to Ballcourt 3 and suggests that it 
may have been a place for the ceremonial 
start or finish to the ballgame—especially, 
as he indicates, because no similar caches 

or depositions were found in the ballcourt 
itself. Given the role of ballcourt sculpture 
in communicating events in site history, a 
connection between the occupant of the 
tomb and specific political events commem- 
orated by captive sculptures in the ballcourt 
seems likely. 


The Low-Relief Captive Stela 

While the in-the-round captive sculp- 
ture was placed in a tomb relatively intact 
around 800 CE, the stela depicting a ruler 
taking a captive met a different fate. This 
low-relief stela was broken into at least 
three fragments at some point in antiquity. 
The two bottom fragments were discov- 
ered during archaeological excavations in 


the 1993-1994 field season. Both pieces 
were recovered in Structure 40, a build- 
ing located at the northeastern corner of 
Plaza B. The head of the captive was the 
first fragment found by archaeologists; it 
was recovered with other debris close to 
the surface on the southwestern corner of 
Structure 40 (Laló Jacinto 1995:80). 

The next part of the stela to emerge 
was the body of the captive. This frag- 
ment had been used as part of the roof of 
a tomb located inside an adoratorio (small 
temple room), at the base of Structure 40; 
these adoratorios are late features at Tenam 
Puente, probably added in the Early Post- 
classic period. The tomb measured approx- 
imately 2 m long, 0.5 m wide, and 0.5 m 
deep; its walls were constructed with /ajas, 
placed vertically. Its roof was constructed 
of lajas as well, but one of them was a stela 
fragment. The fragment depicts the body 
of the captive and was placed in the roof 
with the carved side facing up. The exca- 
vators found a deer antler and fragments 
of burned human bones inside the tomb, 
including a vertebra and rib bone. These 
are paltry offerings compared to other 
tombs at Tenam Puente (see Tomb 10, dis- 
cussed above). 

Excavations in the next room of this 
small adoratorio clarify when the tomb was 
deposited. The structure had originally 
been one room before being divided into 
two. The builders of this structure prob- 
ably deposited a large dedicatory offering 
in the fill before completing the first floor. 
The offering consisted of several large ollas 
and a copper ring, both consistent mark- 
ers of the Early Postclassic (Lal6 Jacinto 
1995:126). One of the ollas preserved traces 
of blue paint and contained burnt human 
bones. The next phase consisted of dividing 
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the space into two rooms. Finally, the tomb 
was added to the westernmost room, break- 
ing the existing stucco floor (Laló Jacinto 
1995:82). These excavation data, combined 
with the objects from the offering, indicate 
that the adoratorio was a relatively late con- 
struction and that the tomb was added even 
later in the Early Postclassic period. 

Archaeological data from other parts of 
Structure 40 suggest that the entire build- 
ing was constructed late in the site’s history. 
While basic carved blocks are used in ear- 
lier periods, Laló Jacinto (1995) notes that 
Structure 40 is constructed with /ajas, which 
are characteristic of the Early Postclassic 
at Tenam Puente. He also points out that 
the construction of Structure 40 was con- 
temporaneous with Structures 14 and 17, 
two neighboring structures to the north 
that were also built in the Early Postclassic 
period (Laló Jacinto 1995:83). 

While one fragment of the sculpture 
was reused to roof a tomb, the upper frag- 
ments of the monument were used as fill. 
Archaeologists discovered these fragments 
underneath the east staircase of Structure 
21, indicating that the sculpture was bro- 
ken before Structure 21 was completed 
(Laló Jacinto 1998:49). This building is a 
locus for sculpture at the site: in addition 
to this fragment, one captive monument 
and a number of other sculptures, made of 
both stone and stucco, were discovered in 
the building (see chapter 2; Laló Jacinto 
1998:44-57). The amount of sculpture dis- 
covered in Structure 21 may hint at one 
destruction event that affected a number of 
monuments at the site, including this stela. 

The context of the low-relief captive 
stela suggests that meaning was appropri- 
ated in different ways by the people who 
broke, buried, and reused the sculpture. 
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The two fragments depicting identifying 
information—the head of the ruler and the 
head of the captive—were unceremoni- 
ously buried, although neither was defaced. 
The fragment depicting the body of the 
captive was reused as part of the roof of a 
shallow Early Postclassic tomb. As Laló 
Jacinto (1996:18) was the first to realize, 
this sculpture presents a synchronicity with 
the captive sculpture: two sculptures, both 
depicting headless captives and used as ele- 
ments in Early Postclassic tombs or tomb 
reentries. 

While we lack more specific details 
about the destruction of this work and the 
tomb in which it was used, we can at least 
surmise that the meaning of the sculpture 
changed at some point in the history of 
Tenam Puente. The monument most likely 
graced a public space in the Late Classic 
period, conveying messages of power and 
authority associated with specific historical 
events. It was broken in the Early Postclas- 
sic period, its captive was decapitated, and 
parts of the monument were reused and 
buried. Whether the stone no longer held 
the same power or whether that power had 
to be managed through reuse and burial is 
unclear. The changing role of this monu- 
ment demonstrates that people were manip- 
ulating carved stone monuments at Tenam 
Puente in the Early Postclassic period. 


Visibility and the Past at Tenam Puente 
Buried sculptures like those at Tenam 
Puente invite comparison with the wide- 
spread Maya practice of caching (O’Neil 
2009:122). Ancient builders deposited 
caches in buildings in most parts of the 
Maya area. Hieroglyphic and ethnographic 
evidence suggests that, for the Maya, 
buildings could possess ch’wlel, roughly 
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conceptualized as a vital essence or soul; 
caches interred within buildings were an 
important part of ensouling or sanctifying 
the space. Caching has been documented 
in modern Maya communities, particu- 
larly Zinacantán, where Vogt (1998:21-23) 
notes that house dedications included bury- 
ing a cache in the center of the house. On 

a larger scale, the Classic Maya typically 
rebuilt monumental civic structures by 
burying the old building within the new 
one, an act that worked to terminate the 
soul of the old building. As buildings were 
constructed again and again, they gained 
power—from controlling the forces of older 
buildings and from the power of the ances- 
tors buried within (Schele and Freidel 1990; 
McAnany 1995, 1998). This creates what 
Mock (1998:11; Earley 2008:37) has called 
a “layered genealogy” of monuments: with 
each destruction and creation event, build- 
ings become bigger both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. The interment of sculptures 
within buildings may have worked to sanc- 
tify architecture much like caches by trans- 
ferring the ch’ulel contained within them 
(O’Neil 2009:122-123). 

The breakage and burial of sculptures 
may also have been a way of deactivating 
them. This is a particularly resonant idea 
at Tenam Puente, where ancient residents 
decapitated sculptures before burying 
them. As a potentially living entity, sculp- 
ture had to be carefully managed. Pecking 
away the eyes or nose of figural representa- 
tions worked to prevent the sculpture from 
breathing and seeing, which was a pro- 
creative act (Just 2005:78; Houston, Stu- 
art, and Taube 2006). Removing the head 
entirely was less common and more typical 
of captives than rulers. The decapitation of 
the buried sculptures from Tenam Puente 


calls to mind Maya practices of human 
sacrifice. Decapitating the sculptures may 
have been a way to render them powerless, 
signifying the absolute debasement of their 
subjects or likening them to human sacrifi- 
cial victims. 

The manipulation of sculpture rep- 
resents another avenue by which ritual 
practitioners could access actors from the 
past, particularly sculptures placed at or 
related to funerary pyramids. Arrangements 
of sculptures at Piedras Negras created dia- 
logues between ancestral figures and living 
people, while their modification—often 
through the chipping away of the eyes or 
noses—rendered them different but still 
able to speak to issues of legitimacy, his- 
tory, and memory (Just 2005:78; O’Neil 
2012:106-108). The interment of captive 
sculptures at Tenam Puente, in this view, 
may represent the establishment of links to 
leaders and/or revered founders through 
the recollection of specific events. Without 
knowing more about the human occupants 
of the tombs, it is difficult to draw more 
precise conclusions, but comparative exam- 
ples from other sites (as discussed above) 
suggest a reinterpretation of the legacies of 
specific individuals in site history. 

We can be sure, moreover, that interring 
sculptures and sculpture fragments in tombs 
affected historical discourse at Tenam 
Puente. Both sculptures, as discussed in 
chapter 2, worked to underline the power 
of the ruler through the depiction of humil- 
iated captives. As we saw in chapter 3, the 
ballcourt at Tenam Puente likely served as 
a monument to public history, narrating a 
particular military campaign through the 
bodies of named defeated captives. Remov- 
ing that captive from the ballcourt, then, 
necessarily changed the presentation of 
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dynastic history at the site. The same may 
have been true of the low-relief captive 
stela. Their reuse reflects a change in focus 
for artistic programming in the site center 
of Tenam Puente and the removal of ref- 
erences to specific moments in site history. 
This change in focus is particularly compel- 
ling, given archaeological data suggesting 
a major renovation of the plaza in the late 
seventh or eighth century (Paris, Lopez 
Bravo, and Laló Jacinto 2021). 

Even after burial, however, these sculp- 
tures were not forgotten. In fact, their 
burial may have been a meaningful part of 
their biographies. This is because buried 
objects still carried meaning in the ancient 
Maya world. “Invisible objects,” O’Neil 
(2009:132) explains, “were not inactive 
objects.” Even once buried, “sculptures 
were remembered and intended to have 
an effect on what existed around them 
and what was visible above them” (O’Neil 
2009:120). This is clear from sculptures that 
were created for burial, such as the sarcoph- 
agus of Pakal at Palenque. As potentially 
enlivened objects, sculptures and sculpture 
fragments could still function in different 
contexts. Buried sculptures may have been 
conceptualized like human interments, able 
to participate in human affairs from other- 
worldly spaces. 

Indeed, archaeological evidence sug- 
gests that Early Postclassic residents at 
Tenam Puente were aware of tombs from 
earlier periods. Tomb 10, the sumptuous 
burial discussed at the beginning of this 
section, was completed in the Late Classic 
period; its entrance was originally reached 
by a staircase 1.75 m wide, consisting of six 
steps, painted red. This staircase was likely 
closed off when Structure 21 was built, but 
archaeologists recovered two dedicatory 
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offerings on the top two steps. One, placed 
on the top step, was deposited around the 
same time as the tomb. The other was an 
intrusive urn burial, placed in the Early 
Postclassic (Laló Jacinto 1998:58-59). By 
this time, the tomb would have been invis- 
ible under Structure 2 1—yet people at 
Tenam Puente were clearly aware of its 
presence.* The Early Postclassic urn burial 
on the steps to Tomb 10 may represent 
an attempt to connect to the legacy of the 
ancestor buried underneath Structure 21. 

It is rarely possible to know the moment 
a sculpture was broken. A review of archae- 
ological data from Tenam Puente, however, 
invites some preliminary observations. As 
discussed in chapter 2, some sculptures 
from the site exhibit iconographic ties to 
major Classic-period centers. The cap- 
tive sculpture is similar to sculptures from 
Tonina, while the low-relief stela displays 
the hair-pulling iconographic motif, likely 
borrowed from the Usumacinta region. 
It is interesting, then, that the sculptures 
with ties to other Classic-period artistic 
traditions were broken and buried, perhaps 
during the transition around 800 CE. Mon- 
ument 1, in contrast, was carved in a differ- 
ent style—and was left largely intact. It may 
represent a later phase of artistic production 
at the site. If displayed in the Postclassic 
period at Tenam Puente, it would point to 
the continuing resonance of carved stone 


8. The bottom of a Late Classic stela was also 
discovered in front of the stairway leading to the 
tomb (Laló Jacinto 1998). Most of the carved 
surface of the sculpture is missing; just visible is a 
pattern that may represent a “mat” pattern, associ- 
ated with royalty and leadership in the Late Classic 
period. The stela was most likely in place by the 
time the stairway was closed off, but it points to a 
long history of monument breakage and reuse at 
Tenam Puente. 
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sculpture—a trait that also characterizes 
sculptural developments on the other side 
of the Comitán Valley at Early Postclassic 
Chinkultic. 


Transformation and Reuse at Chinkultic 


Chinkultic was something of a late bloomer 
in the Classic Maya world. After its Late 
Preclassic beginnings, ceramic analysis sug- 
gests a period without significant construc- 
tion between approximately 350 and 700 
CE. Monumental construction began again 
at the start of the Yobnajab ceramic phase, 
which Ball (1980:94) and Hernández Juárez 
(2006:65) date to 700-900 CE. Activity 
around 700 seems to have centered on the 
lower section of Group A (Structures 3, 4, 
and 6). The upper acropolis was not begun 
until the second half of the Yobnajab phase, 
around 770 CE; the ballcourt may have 
been begun around the same time and was 
not completed until the tenth century (Ball 
1980:94-95). Chinkultic began construct- 
ing its largest monumental architecture, 

in other words, just as Maya centers in the 
southern lowlands began to buckle. 

Late Classic burials on the acropolis 
confirm a burst of monumental construc- 
tion in this period. One, discovered under- 
neath the staircase of the first stage of 
Structure la, was disturbed at some point 
in the ancient past: what Navarrete (1975, 
1976) originally thought was a collapsed 
roof actually marked reentry and deliberate 
destruction. The best evidence for deliber- 
ate destruction comes from an antecham- 
ber to the tomb, which was painted red. 
The roof in this chamber was in perfect 
condition, but the ceramics and human 
remains inside were smashed and dispersed 
throughout the room. Unlike modern 


looters, Navarrete (1976:58) notes, the 
people who entered this tomb did not take 
the fine ceramics; instead, everything was 
smashed. He describes the remains of urns 
with solar elements, and reconstructions of 
the ceramic material reveal figures with ele- 
ments associated with the Jaguar God of the 
Underworld. The urns suggest a Late Clas- 
sic date, perhaps coeval with Tomb 10 from 
Tenam Puente (Laló Jacinto 1998:70). 

Another tomb, designated Burial 69-1, 
was located in the small platform right in 
front of Structure 1. Examination of the 
construction sequence indicated to archae- 
ologists that the platform—sometimes 
called an altar because of its small size— 
was put in place around the same time as 
Structure 1 or just after its completion 
(Ball 1980:98). Circular in shape, the tomb 
contained a seated individual facing to the 
south. The burial included three ceramic 
vessels coated with stucco and painted; one 
cylinder vessel depicts four individuals in 
headdresses arranged around a feathered 
motif. The other, although in a bad state of 
preservation, shows a seated individual with 
crossed legs and an elaborate headdress 
(Agrinier 1969:25). Based on the ceramics, 
Ball (1980:98) assigns Burial 69-1 to the late 
ninth or early tenth centuries. This burial 
was thus in place after the deposition of the 
Structure la tomb. 

While the acropolis was clearly an 
important place in the Late Classic period, 
itwas expanded and used in the Early Post- 
classic period as well. The second and last 
phase of the upper acropolis included a 
cache placed on an upper step of the mon- 
umental stairway. It consisted of a severed 
right hand as well as a jade bead and organic 
material that was radiocarbon dated to 1050 
CE plus/minus 60 years (Ball 1980:99). 
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After this expansion of the acropolis, three 
small platforms were constructed at the top 
of the stairway, in front of the platform con- 
taining Burial 69-1. 

‘Two other tombs provide evidence for 
use of the acropolis in the Early Postclassic 
period. Burial 69-2, also a cylindrical tomb, 
was the final resting place of a seated indi- 
vidual whose head was missing upon dis- 
covery (Agrinier 1969). The individual was 
interred with rich burial offerings, includ- 
ing two stingray spines, a bone needle, two 
jaguar femurs, jade beads, shell ornaments, 
and a pyrite mirror. Markers of the Early 
Postclassic included three copper bells 
and four Tohil Plumbate ceramic vessels. 
This burial was interred beneath the plas- 
ter floor of the latest platform extension. 
Ball (1980:99) dates this burial to the Early 
Postclassic horizon. 

Finally, Burial 70-1 was found in the 
fill of Structure 1f, one of the three small 
constructions along the edge of the acrop- 
olis and above the plaster floor of the plat- 
form extension. The ceramics inside the 
tomb were particularly surprising to Ball 
(1980:97) because they were a type desig- 
nated as Chinautla polychrome. Wauchope 
(1970) first defined this type of ceramic, 
and it is closely associated with the Late 
Postclassic and Protohistoric periods in 
the central Guatemalan highlands (Borg- 
stede 2004:156-158). This suggested to 
Ball (1980:97) that the ceramic type might 
extend further back into the past than com- 
monly believed. Based on the ceramics 
inside Burial 70-1, Ball (1980:103) assigns a 
date between the Early Postclassic and Late 
Postclassic. This coincides with later study 
by Hernández Juárez (2006), whose anal- 
ysis of ceramics from Chinkultic suggests 
that the ceramic sequence continues into 
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the Late Postclassic period. She based this 
analysis on similarities between Chinkul- 
tic ceramics and two types that appear in 
Late Postclassic contexts in other regions, 
including the Grijalva Basin and the high- 
lands of Guatemala. At the same time, 
much of the Late Postclassic material from 
the Comitán region appears in caves, which 
may indicate a change in ritual focus over 
the course of the Postclassic period, with 
decreasing use of the monumental site cen- 
ter (Hernández Juárez 2006:132). 

The archaeological and ceramic evi- 
dence from the upper acropolis indicates 
that this space was in use for at least four 
centuries, ranging from the Late Classic 
through the Early Postclassic periods. Yet 
changes in the material record of Chinkul- 
tic suggest similarities with the events at 
Tenam Puente. The sacking of the tomb 
in Structure la, for instance, may have 
occurred around the same time (Laló 
Jacinto 1998:70). Intrusive burials indicate 
Early Postclassic usage of other parts of 
the site. Intrusive burials were recorded in 
Structures 14 and 16a in Group B (Navar- 
rete 2011). Navarrete (2020:32) reports a 
sacked tomb in Group C with a ceramic 
vessel that contained a number of objects, 
including two meteorites, a worn stone tool, 
and a red polished pebble. Also included 
was a fragment of a stalactite, an intriguing 
connection to cave ritual practiced in the 
area, as explored in chapter 5. 

Monument breakage and reuse was a 
consistent part of the history of Chinkultic, 
as it was at many Maya centers. Excavations 
in Lower Group A revealed fragments of 
Late Preclassic sculpture used as fill in the 
Late Classic period. The ballcourt frag- 
ment, discussed in chapter 4, was used as 
fill in the last construction phase of the 
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ballcourt, its imagery placed so as to make 
it invisible to viewers. The acropolis, too, 
included Late Classic sculptural fragments 
in its fill. A fragment of Monument 27 was 
used as fill in the construction of Structure 
1 (Navarrete 1975:16-17). In this sense, 
Chinkultic followed typical Late Classic 
patterns: monuments at many sites were 
broken, buried, and reused throughout the 
ancient past. 

Chinkultic also followed a broad pattern 
in that the production of new dated monu- 
ments seems to cease in the ninth century. 
Legible dates on sculptures from the site 
cluster at the end of the eighth century, 
coinciding with the burst of construction 
at the ballcourt and the upper acropolis. 
The last date at the site is on Monument 1, 
which most likely corresponds to 844 CE. 
Like other major centers, then, Chinkultic 
experienced changes in the ninth century. 

But Chinkultic was in use well into the 
Postclassic period, when Late Classic sculp- 
tures from the site were reset and reused. 
The resetting of monuments suggests that 
sculptures were still considered meaningful 
by people at Postclassic Chinkultic. In some 
cases, the resetting most likely indicates 
a continuity of function, in which people 
recognized the acropolis as sacred space. 
The context of other sculptures suggests a 
dynamic refashioning of space at Chinkul- 
tic and the use of sculpture in novel ways. 
The next section traces several monuments 
from Chinkultic. Once again, sculpture can 
help to clarify how residents and visitors 
to Chinkultic used and understood visual 
imagery in the Early Postclassic period. 


Monument 9 
Monument 9 (figure 6.4) was first docu- 
mented by Blom (1928; Blom and Duby 
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Additional views of Monument 9, photographed by 
Richard Ceough. 

6.5a. The stela as it appeared in 1943. National 
Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian 
Institution (067_001_01_012.tif). 

6.5b. The stela in 1944. National Museum of 

the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution 
(067_001_03_048.tif). 
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1955-1957, 2:53, figure 13) on the upper 
acropolis of Chinkultic, between Struc- 
tures le and 1c. The monument had fallen, 
but it was located immediately next to the 
stone box in which it had been erected. 
The espiga (butt) of the monument was 

still in the box, with the carved side of the 
sculpture facing Structure 1 (Blom 1928:5). 
Ceough (1944b:7) photographed the sculp- 
ture in 1943 (figure 6.5a). The photograph 
depicts the stela in three fragments, which 
differs from the two fragments in most 
modern photos (see, for example, Agrinier 
1969: photo 30; Navarrete 1984: figure 36). 
Ceough rephotographed this monument in 
1944 (figure 6.5b) and again in 1945. 

Based on his excavations in the upper 
acropolis, Agrinier (1969:25) theorizes that 
Monument 9 was taken from an earlier 
context and reset. Because the upper acrop- 
olis was not completed until around 1000 
CE, the monument was most likely placed 
there in the Early Postclassic period. Mov- 
ing and resetting the sculpture would have 
been a significant undertaking: while the 
largest fragment today measures only 1.42 
m in height, the entire stela may have stood 
almost 3 m tall when whole. 

What is striking about the reuse of this 
monument is its clear affiliation with a 
Late Classic ruling dynasty of Chinkultic. 
Monument 9 depicts a ruler wearing a large 
headdress and carrying a shield. A line of 
glyphs descends in a vertical row from the 
top left corner of the monument, ending 
just in front of his face. As Grube (2002) 
first discerned, the glyph in position A6 is 
the Chinkultic emblem glyph and proba- 
bly identifies the individual on the monu- 
ment as a ruler in the Chan dynasty. The 
rest of the hieroglyphic inscription is in 
poor shape. With its massive trapezoidal 


base, the headdress worn by the individ- 

ual on Monument 9 is similar to those on 
Monuments 38 and 40. The individual also 
wears a JGU cruller, much like the figure 
on Monuments 11 and 40. Other aspects of 
the iconography of this monument invite 
comparison with the accession monuments 
discussed in chapter 4: the ruler carries a 
shield in one hand and an incense bag in the 
other. The incense bag, like that on Mon- 
ument 2, is topped with the Teotihuacan 
War Serpent. While we cannot see whether 
this ruler once wore jaguar paws, he does 
wear a jaguar head at his belt. 

This sculpture emerged from the his- 
tory and political system of Late Classic 
Chinkultic—yet it was visible on the acrop- 
olis for hundreds of years after that dynasty 
was presumably no longer in power. Mon- 
ument 9 may have been valued because of 
its link to the ancestors. Connections with 
the ancestors may have been general rather 
than specific: continued ritual activities sur- 
rounding broken or fragmented sculptures 
at other Maya sites suggest that works were 
meaningful even when ancient practitioners 
could not access detailed iconography or 
hieroglyphic information (e.g., Stela 26 at 
Tikal; see O’Neil 2009:124). Such works 
may have invoked generalized ancestral 
connections instead (see chapter 5 for a 
discussion of ancestor veneration). Alterna- 
tively, Early Postclassic practitioners may 
have found certain elements of the iconog- 
raphy meaningful. The cruller worn by the 
ruler on the sculpture, for instance, is asso- 
ciated with the Jaguar God of the Under- 
world, a deity linked with burials at nearby 
Quen Santo and incensarios throughout 
the region. 

Monument 9, combined with the inter- 
ments excavated in the upper acropolis, 
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indicates that this space was recognized as 
important in the Early Postclassic period. 

It may also represent a refashioning of this 
space: there is little evidence that the acrop- 
olis was home to sculpture in the eighth 
century, when Monument 9 was most likely 
produced. Although the burials suggest 
continuous funerary use of the acropo- 

lis, the placement of Monument 9, per- 
haps combined with the disturbance of the 
tomb in Structure 1, may indicate broader 
changes at the site and a reorientation of the 
function and meaning of the acropolis itself. 


Monument 43 

We can trace the biography of another 
sculpture from Chinkultic even more 
securely. Monument 43 is a Late Classic 
sculpture similar to the Group B mon- 
uments from the site, discussed in more 
detail in chapter 4 (see figure 4.21). Like 
the Group B sculptures, this work depicts 

a standing ruler gesturing toward a subor- 
dinate individual on the bottom left section 
of the stela. He holds an incense bag in one 
hand and wears the same long robes and 
War Serpent headdress as the rulers on 
other stelae. The sculpture is fragmented, 
with only part of the secondary figure’s 
body recovered: visible on that fragment are 
an upturned face and an arm folded across 
the chest in a gesture of subordination (see 
Navarrete 2011:111; Earley 2015: figures 
103-105). The hieroglyphic inscription 
records a date, astronomical data, and a 
stonebinding (u kal tun) as well as the rul- 
er’s name, although it is too fragmented 

to read (David Stuart, personal communi- 
cation 2013). Like the other sculptures in 
this group, this scene depicts a ritual taking 
place with a ruler and secondary noble or 
captive. 
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6.6. View of Group B at Chinkultic. Photo by author. 


The other monuments from this import- 
ant group at Chinkultic were recovered in 
Group C (Navarrete 1984: figures 2, 6), 
where they were likely arranged around the 
ballcourt. Monument 43, in contrast, was 
discovered in Group B and was most likely 
reset from its original location. At some 
point after its creation, the sculpture was 
placed on a platform in front of Structure 
18. Its lower part was recovered with the 
stone box it was placed in; the upper part 
of the monument seems to have collapsed 
with the facade of Structure 18, perhaps as 
late as 1100 CE (Navarrete 2011, 2020). Its 
location suggests that Monument 43 would 
have been visible to people using Group B 
in the Early Postclassic period. 

Group B (figure 6.6) was an important 
gathering place in the Late Classic period 
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(Navarrete 2007, 2011, 2020). A sunken 
plaza surrounded by several range build- 
ings, it represented a space where large 
crowds of people could assemble. Navarrete 
(2007, 2020:25-26) has suggested that it 
was used for public performances and that 
the stairs on Structures 16 and 19 would 
have been used as seating or performance 
spaces. A possible seat or throne recovered 
from Structure 19 suggests rituals involving 
the site dynast. As explored by Navarrete 
(2020:25), this seat maintained sightlines 
with both the upper acropolis and one 
important entrance to the cenote, suggest- 
ing that it was a key location for ritual prac- 
tice at the site. 

Group B may have experienced a change 
in function in the Early Postclassic period, 
as indicated by the resetting of Monument 


43 and archaeological evidence from 
throughout the plaza. Navarrete (2011:114) 
reports two tombs in Structure 18, located 
on the south side of the plaza. Both tombs 
were looted in antiquity. One square tomb 
was empty; another, Burial 3, contained 
bone fragments and Late Classic ceramic 
sherds; its walls also showed traces of 
stucco. Although the dating of these tombs 
is not secure, their disturbed state calls to 
mind the tomb Navarrete (1976:56-58) 
recorded in Structure 1 on the upper acrop- 
olis, which was also reentered and “sacked” 
in antiquity. It may be that Chinkultic 
experienced a similar trajectory to Tenam 
Puente, in which Late Classic tombs were 
disturbed by later residents of the site. 

Intrusive burials in Structure 14 and 16a 
support the idea that Group B was in use 
during the Early Postclassic period, as does 
a cache in front of Structure 15 containing 
a deposit of shells and fragments of Tohil 
Plumbate ceramics (Navarrete 2011:101). 
Excavation also recovered a workshop for 
obsidian blades in Structure 17, the small 
building in the center of the plaza. Archae- 
ologists recovered 908 fragments of obsid- 
ian and 256 fragments of ceramics, some 
of them pieces of the large urns typical of 
Chinkultic and Quen Santo. A fragment 
published by Navarrete (2011: figure 8) 
shows a dead deer wearing the cruller of the 
Jaguar God of the Underworld. As explored 
in chapter 5, this deity was closely associ- 
ated with funerary ritual and fire. Several 
sculptures from the site depict rulers wear- 
ing both the cruller and a headdress with 
the head of a dead deer on top. 

The resetting of Monument 43 in Struc- 
ture 18 represents a change in context for 
the monument. How can we interpret the 
resetting of this sculpture? In chapter 4 
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I argue that the Group B monuments at 
Chinkultic documented the control of site 
dynasts over other people and places. The 
ritual commemorated by these sculptures, 
and the format in which they depict it, is 
consistent and likely would have been dis- 
tinctive of the ruling dynasty in the Late 
Classic period. Like Monument 9, then, 
Monument 43 is a sculpture that carried 
clear associations with the Late Classic rul- 
ers of the site. It is unclear whether Early 
Postclassic viewers would have understood 
the hieroglyphs and iconography of Mon- 
ument 43. Despite its connection to a dis- 
tinctive local tradition, the sculpture may 
represent another example of reverence for 
generalized ancestors, perhaps strengthened 
by the iconographic scene or its particularly 
lengthy hieroglyphic text. 

Existing evidence suggests that Group 
B was not a locus for sculpture in the Late 
Classic period. As a result, the reset Mon- 
ument 43 may also represent a change in 
function for the architectural group. If the 
resetting of the sculpture coincided with the 
reentry of the tombs in Structure 18, it may 
point toward a reevaluation of the building 
and its use for something different. Like 
Monument 9, Monument 43 speaks to the 
ability of sculptural manipulation to change 
the focus of space. 

As discussed above, evidence from other 
Maya sites suggests that resetting ancient 
monuments was one of several actions 
that could reorient architectural space. At 
Piedras Negras, for instance, postdynastic 
residents of the site moved twenty-four 
column altars from other buildings into 
Structure O-7. Aligned in rows or placed 
in groups, the altars were then covered 
with a low mound and material that sug- 
gests a cremation burial (Golden et al. 
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2016:118-119). These changes were coeval 
with postdynastic abandonment of the 
acropolis and revitalization of the South 
Group at the site, which was home to some 
of the earliest monumental architecture at 
the site. Attempts to revive the space may 
represent “a failed attempt to rejuvenate 
royal activities at a locus that was intimately 
linked to the origins of dynastic authority” 
(Golden et al. 2016:122). Evidence like this 
demonstrates that postdynastic residents 
actively manipulated sculpture and archi- 
tecture to meet local goals and that they 
worked with an awareness of history and 
heritage at the site. 

Yet revitalizing space was not a given 
and represents a distinct choice on the part 
of ancient actors. At some Maya sites, like 
Copan, postdynastic occupants built new 
structures rather than reoccupy or renovate 
old ones (e.g., Manahan 2008). The reuse 
of space at Chinkultic, and the resetting of 
sculptures affiliated with the Late Classic 
dynasty, indicates not so much a collapse 
as a pivot: Early Postclassic residents at the 
site were interested in connecting them- 
selves to the legacy of Late Classic Chinkul- 
tic rather than breaking with it. Another 
reused monument from Group C reinforces 
this idea. 


Monument 29 

Monument 29 (figure 6.7) was discovered 
at the base of the stairs leading to the west 
side of the ballcourt. The stela had been set 
flat, face-up, as part of an altar that adjoined 
the step in front of a balustrade (figure 6.8). 
This addition was part of the last stage of 
construction in the ballcourt. Navarrete 
(1976:54) notes that it was placed along 

the same axis as Stela 5, which was located 
on the upper part of the balustrade. No 
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offerings were found on top of the altar, 
but in the first layer of fill excavators did 
find evidence of burning and fragments of 
simple incensarios, suggesting that it was a 
locus for offerings (Navarrete 1976:54). In 
front of Monument 29, placed at a perpen- 
dicular angle, was a much rougher stone of 
about the same size. 

Monument 29 is carved in a different 
style than many other monuments at the 
site. For one thing, it is much smaller: the 
whole stone, although fragmented, mea- 
sures only 1.36 m long, 0.57 m wide, and 
0.13 m thick (Navarrete 1984:37). It also 
displays fairly rudimentary carving in com- 
parison with other monuments. The face 
depicts a standing individual who holds an 
incense bag and makes a scattering gesture 
with his right hand. The monument is bro- 
ken off at the neck of the standing figure, 
but we can see feathers on the right that 
indicate he wore a feathered headdress. 
Unlike other sculptures from Chinkultic, 
Monument 29 shows very little detail and 
no attention to modeling. It is the stela 
equivalent of a line drawing, with no inter- 
nal details and little variation in the thick- 
ness or quality of line. 

Despite its simple style, the iconography 
of Monument 29 invites comparisons with 
other works from Chinkultic. A number of 
Late Classic sculptures from the site proba- 
bly depicted scattering rituals, including the 
Group B monuments (discussed in chapter 
4) as well as a series of sculptures depicting 
a single individual, including Monument 
8 and Monument 5. The figure on Monu- 
ment 29 was presumably a ruler: he wears a 
feathered headdress and long robes, much 
like the individuals depicted on the Group 
B monuments. He holds an incense bag 
in one hand, similar in form to those on 
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6.7. Monument 29. Drawing by author after field 
drawing by Eric von Euw. 


Monuments 4 and 8, which provides a par- 
ticularly apt comparison: like the figure on 
Monument 29, the personage on Monu- 
ment 8 stands facing to the left, wearing a 
feathered headdress, wrist cuffs, and robes. 
Both figures carry an incense bag in their 
left hands and make scattering gestures 
with their right hands. A costume element 
near the right leg on both sculptures juts 
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6.8. Monument 29 at the site, set into an altar at the 
foot of a stairway. Photo by author. 


diagonally to the left side of the composi- 
tion, a trait that appears on other sculptures 
from the site as well. In terms of subject 
matter, then, Monument 29 complements 
the corpus of imagery at Chinkultic. 

The style of Monument 29 suggests 
that it is later in date than other sculptures 
from the site. It is stylistically similar to the 
Comitán Stela, discussed at the beginning 
of the chapter, which dates to the second 
half of the ninth century. Like the Comitan 
Stela, Monument 29 relies on outlines to 
convey form: there is no attempt at model- 
ing and elements of both the figure and cos- 
tume have been simplified. While it depicts 
a scene with which we are familiar, it does 
so in the simplest possible way. Although 
dating a monument on the basis of style is 
tricky, a ninth-century date for the stela’s 
original creation seems reasonable. This 
suggests an even later date for its subse- 
quent relocation. 

The context of Monument 29 indicates 
that large-scale modifications to the ball- 
court continued even after the cessation 
of monument production at Chinkultic. 
Sculptures were still meaningful, however, 
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as part of ritual practice at the site. Two 
additional monuments recovered from 

the ballcourt were also placed during the 
final construction stage and may suggest 
use in the Early Postclassic. Monuments 
33 and 34 are both roughly shaped stones 
with no carved iconography (Navarrete 
1984:39-40). Without dates or imagery it 
is impossible to date the creation of these 
monuments, but their context suggests 
that they were in place during the last use 
stages of the ballcourt at Chinkultic. Com- 
bined with Monument 29, they indicate an 
interest in altars and perhaps a decreasing 
interest in highly smoothed shapes and 
complicated iconography. 

Monument 29 was reused as an altar, 
with evidence of burning and smashed 
ceramics found nearby. Did the people 
using it understand what the imagery 
meant? Why was this stone selected, rather 
than others? Was its use meant as a show of 
deference or remembrance, or was it sim- 
ply a flat surface upon which to act? The 
existing archaeology provides few answers 
here. The use of Monument 29 as an altar, 
though, indicates that sculptures continued 
to participate in ritual during the late phases 
of occupation at Chinkultic. 


Creating Ancestral Connections at 
Chinkultic 

While monuments from earlier eras were 
broken and buried at Tenam Puente, sculp- 
tures at Chinkultic were reset in visible 
locations and repurposed for ritual practice. 
Many Maya monuments were moved in 
the ancient past, and documented cases of 
relocation tend to fall into distinct catego- 
ries (Just 2005:71). In some cases, relocated 
monuments seem to memorialize turbu- 
lent political events. Stelae from the site 
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center of Tikal, for instance, may have been 
relocated to smaller nearby sites in events 
connected with the Teotihuacan “Entrada” 
(Martin 2000:59; Just 2005:71). Sculp- 
tures from Caracol were taken to Naranjo 
later in the Classic period, perhaps as war 
trophies (Helmke and Awe 2016). Panels 
from Caracol have been recovered from 
other sites as well, including Xunantunich 
and Ucanal, although it is unclear whether 
they were taken directly from Caracol or 
redistributed through Naranjo (Helmke 
and Awe 2016; Halperin and Garrido 
2020:59-60). 

In other cases, sculptures were relocated 
in less visible ways. Sculptures, as well as 
cut-stone blocks, were reused in buildings in 
the Late Classic and Early Postclassic peri- 
ods. Buildings at Ucanal from the end of the 
Late Classic period, for instance, included 
fragments of decorated stone blocks (Halp- 
erin and Garrido 2020:56-57), as did build- 
ings erected by the “post-collapse” residents 
of Copan (Manahan 2008). In these cases, 
reused sculptures were either invisible or 
worked into the architecture with no intent 
to display the imagery. Some fragments 
were defaced before being used in this way 
(Halperin and Garrido 2020:57; see also 
O’Neil 2012), perhaps as a way to deac- 
tivate the power of the sculpted images. 

As explored earlier at Tenam Puente, still 
other sculptures were interred in buildings 
in ways considered analogous to caching 
and burial. Building sculptures into new 
structures, or interring sculptural frag- 
ments in fill, was not about simple disposal. 
Instead, they connected spaces to figures 
and events in history (Houston and Stuart 
1996:297; Just 2005:71). Their burials rep- 
resent a change in their biographies rather 
than an end; their interment “gave them 


new life and meaning in relationship to the 
entities to which they were offered” (O’Neil 
2009:122). 

Less well documented is the phe- 
nomenon we see at Chinkultic, in which 
sculptures from one period were reset 
in prominent, visible locations in a later 
period. Monuments 9 and 43 from 
Chinkultic show little evidence of deface- 
ment, and both were clearly associated with 
Late Classic dynasty and ritual. This sug- 
gests a continuous ability to signify for the 
sculptures of Chinkultic. Strengthening 
this notion of continuity are the sculptures 
that remained standing during the Early 
Postclassic era. Monument 4, for instance, 
was still standing when Seler 2003 [1901]: 
plate 40) visited Chinkultic in 1896, and 
Monument 9 remained atop the acropolis 
until the twentieth century. While we have 
no evidence for continuity of meaning, in 
other words, at least some sculptures from 
Chinkultic retained the ability to signify. 

Reset sculptures hint that Early Post- 
classic users of Chinkultic were interested 
in creating connections to ancestral lega- 
cies rather than destroying them through 
sculptural breakage and defacement. This 
is not to say that Early Postclassic residents 
of Chinkultic sought to memorialize spe- 
cific people; instead, Monuments 9, 43, and 
29 may have represented connections to a 
generalized past. Those connections, more- 
over, were public. Unlike other sites, where 
relocated sculptures were often placed 
inside walls or private rooms, Monument 
9, 43, and 29 were placed in prominent 
locations where sizable audiences could 
have seen them. They suggest a continuity 
not only in form—an interest in the ances- 
tors depicted on the surface—but also in 
function. Like Late Classic monuments at 
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Chinkultic, these relocated sculptures were 
meant to be seen. 

Monuments 9 and 43 were also reset in 
architectural groups that, as best we can 
tell, were not home to sculpture in the Late 
Classic period. This highlights the ability 
of sculpture to change the focus of architec- 
ture. Unlike the Late Classic period, when 
Group C seems to have been the epicenter 
for sculpture at the site, the Early Postclas- 
sic period saw new spaces being used for 
sculpture, including Groups A and B. The 
reorientation of these architectural groups 
illustrates the innovations of the Early 
Postclassic period at Chinkultic. Represen- 
tations of Late Classic rulers looked over 
activities happening throughout the site, 
from the sunken plaza of Group B to the 
stony heights of the acropolis. 


Conclusions 


The end of the Late Classic period is often 
described as a time of cultural decay. In her 
foundational seriation of Maya sculpture, 
‘Tatiana Proskouriakoff (1950:150) labeled 
the last phase of Classic-period sculpture 
(from 9.19.0.0.0 to 10.3.0.0.0, 810 to 889 
CE) “Decadent”: “There is no doubt that 
the great period of Maya art had come to a 
close and that the trends of the time are in 
the nature of a degeneration.” Proskouria- 
koff’s characterization reflects the prevail- 
ing view of this period for decades. To be 
sure, the sculptures produced in this span, 
like the stela discussed at the beginning of 
this chapter, do not display the same degree 
of technical prowess as those produced in 
the Classic-period Maya lowlands. 

Recent studies, however, have worked 
to reframe the end of the Late Classic— 
and the subsequent Early Postclassic—to 
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prioritize the agency of ancient people. 
Although their lives were affected by large- 
scale events, that is, they still made choices 
that reflect beliefs about what materials and 
spaces do. As an event that unfolded over 
multiple generations, moreover, we can 
understand the collapse as something that 
inspired ancient artists and architects to 
react and respond with different “strategies 
of action” (Arnauld, Andrieu, and Forné 
2017:43). Maya peoples, explain Halp- 

erin and Garrido (2020:62) “were active in 
re-making their histories and traditions.” 
In response to the changes that permeated 
Maya society, in other words, people cre- 
ated new material worlds. 

We can see evidence of those innova- 
tions at a number of sites. As events were 
unfolding in the lowlands, sculptures from 
sites like Ceibal seem to incorporate new 
iconographic and hieroglyphic influences, 
and new monumental constructions include 
a circular platform (see Martin 2020:288 
for a synopsis). Early Postclassic residents 
of Copan—what Manahan (2008:172) calls 
the “post-collapse society”—built struc- 
tures that emphasized surface area rather 
than height: activities that used to take 
place outside were moved inside. Depos- 
its in Structure M13-1 at El Perú-Waka” 
suggest rituals that took place during and 
after the decline of royal authority, perhaps 
as a way to mark the social memory of the 
structure (Navarro-Farr 2016). Generations 
later, Early Postclassic residents at Ucanal 
valued wooden superstructures over stone 
ones, perhaps because of changing aesthetic 
values, and moved ancestral shrines from 
the eastern edge of residential groups to 
the center. As Halperin and Garrido (2020) 
outline, these changes may have involved 
some logistical factors—but they also 
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represent shifts in emphasis and meaning; 
they are evidence not of decay but of the 
development of new systems and practices. 

The same is true of Comitán. The shifts 
in meaning and use explored in this chap- 
ter indicate continuing innovation in the 
Comitán region. Buildings were refaced 
with different types of stone at Tenam 
Puente, indicating a different aesthetic pref- 
erence, while small adoratorios were attached 
to the staircases of major buildings, suggest- 
ing modified ritual practices. Early Post- 
classic residents of Chinkultic used Group 
B in new ways. They also distributed sculp- 
ture to different parts of the site, reorient- 
ing architectural spaces to serve different 
goals and carry new meanings. 

We see novel uses of Late Classic sculp- 
ture at both sites. Architects from Tenam 
Puente and Chinkultic included pieces of 
sculpture in construction fill. Sculptures 
depicting captives at Tenam Puente were 
decapitated and placed in or as part of 
tombs. Late Classic sculptures at Chinkultic 
were reset in different parts of the site or 
reused for a different purpose. Whether out 
of sight, as at Tenam Puente, or displayed 
in an entirely new context, as at Chinkul- 
tic, these sculptures clearly held meaning. 
They likely facilitated connections with the 
ancestors and may have worked to sacralize 
the spaces in which they were placed. 

Could the changes we see at Tenam 
Puente and Chinkultic represent the 
arrival of new populations? “The evidence is 
mixed. Navarrete (1990:449) has suggested 
that the Early Postclassic population at 
Chinkultic represents Tojolabal Maya who 
displaced the previous Tzeltal inhabitants. 
Laló Jacinto (1998:116) finds this interpre- 
tation compelling but suggests the change 
was gradual rather than sudden. Other 


scholars have suggested that the late occu- 
pation of the Comitán region represents 
new arrivals from the central Maya area, 
populations fleeing the collapsing dynas- 
ties of the lowlands (e.g., Agrinier 1983; 
see chapter 3). Indeed, ceramic analysis 
suggests connections between Comitán 
and the Usumacinta area (Ball 1980:95). At 
the same time, epigraphic evidence from 
nearby Tonina suggests that the site was 
under the control of another, unknown 
actor by the late eighth century, predat- 
ing the “Chenek” population by several 
hundred years (Guenter 2014). The Early 
Postclassic activities at Tenam Puente and 
Chinkultic include the modification and 
expansion of structures and the continu- 
ing use of sculpture, suggesting certain 
continuities with the Classic period. ‘This 
differs from some of the postdynastic activ- 
ities recorded at other centers, where the 
material record points to populations who 
participated in markedly different social, 
political, and religious systems. Changes 
were certainly afoot along the western 
frontier in the Classic to Postclassic tran- 
sition, but at this point we lack robust data 
about population replacement. 

The Comitán region was clearly con- 
nected to other peoples and places in 
the Early Postclassic period. Ceramics 
from the eastern highlands, particularly 
Tohil Plumbate and various forms of Fine 
Orange, indicate participation in new trade 
networks, as do new materials like metal 
and alabaster, both found in Early Postclas- 
sic tombs. This ties into research that sug- 
gests relatively permeable cultural frontiers 
in Chiapas in the Late Classic and Early 
Postclassic periods, when trade objects were 
widely dispersed between cultural groups. 
Fine Orange and Tohil Plumbate ceramics 
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appear in Maya and Zoque sites, while some 
sites in the central highlands imported 
ceramics produced in the Zoque style from 
Berriozábal in the Central Depression 
(Paris and López Bravo 2017:53). The cen- 
tral highlands of Chiapas may also have 
been trading with the Gulf Coast: Blom and 
Weiant (1954) recovered a yoke and hacha, 
sculptural types typical of Classic Veracruz, 
in their excavations at Moxviquil. Some evi- 
dence also suggests that sites in the Central 
Depression were developing trade routes 
with the west, with some ceramics showing 
a Oaxacan influence (Navarrete 1960:35). 
In the Late Postclassic, though, the borders 
seem to have become less permeable, with 
the exception of long-distance trade items 
like metal. By the Late Postclassic period, 
Los Encuentros and Canajaste represent 
some of the largest sites in the area. Cana- 
jaste was a hilltop site with a massive defen- 
sive wall and may have served as a fortress 
(Bryant, Clark, and Cheetham 2005:551). 
Many sites in the central highlands of Chi- 
apas were abandoned in the Late Post- 
classic period, as power condensed into a 
few regional centers rather than dispersed 
settlements (Adams 1961; Paris and López 
Bravo 2017:45). 

All of this suggests that the Early Post- 
classic was a time of cultural florescence 
and economic exchange in Chiapas and the 
Comitán region. We cannot at this time 
pin down exactly what groups undertook 
these actions at sites in the Comitán area. 
What we can say is that whoever occupied 
sites like Chinkultic and Tenam Puente 
engaged with the legacies of previous gen- 
erations, enlarging and adapting existing 
architectural groups and modifying carved 
stone sculpture. They traded with groups 
from far-off regions and created new visual 
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environments that incorporated both 
ancient sculptures and novel architectural 
elements. In doing so, they contributed to 
the innovative artistic record of the area and 
demonstrated their ability to adapt sculp- 
ture and architecture to meet local needs. 
The archaeological and artistic record 
of Comitán contrasts with that of the cen- 
tral lowlands. As the trade connections 
already outlined make clear, however, 
Comitán existed within a broad network 
of Maya places and peoples. Consider- 
ations of the ninth-century crisis in the 
Maya lowlands would be strengthened 
by including data from the western high- 
lands, where the events of the Classic to 
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Postclassic transition vary widely. Maya 
peoples throughout the region worked with 
stone sculpture, whether producing new 
works in a different style (such as the stela 
with which this chapter began) or manipu- 
lating, burying, and resetting older works. 
Buildings at Tenam Puente were renovated 
as the centers of the lowlands fell into disre- 
pair, and an even bigger acropolis rose atop 
the cliffs of Chinkultic. Combined, data 
from throughout the Maya area indicate 
diverse adaptations to widespread cultural 
change (e.g., Arnauld, Andrieu, and Forné 
2017). Comitán contributes to this data set, 
with area centers that continued to innovate 
on the edge of the Maya world. 


7 
CONCLUSION 


Frontiers, Identity, and the Comitán Style 


ON HIS TRAVELS THROUGH the Maya 
area in 1896, Eduard Seler visited the ruins 
of Hunchavin. Located adjacent to the city 
of Comitan, the site is spread over a series 
of low hills. “The old temple-pyramids 
[were] still standing on the summit,” 
according to Seler (2003 [1901]:165), but 
the ruins had been subjected to intrusion 
over time. “About twenty years ago, when 
this hill was first cultivated, it is said that a 
large number of graves containing numer- 
ous vessels, etc., were discovered. These 
objects are now scattered and broken, and 
we could find nothing.” 

Reports by later visitors document 
continuing investigation—and deteriora- 
tion—at Hunchavin. Mauro Quintero, the 
local director of pre-Hispanic monuments, 
guided visitors around the site in the 1920s 
and also conducted a series of excavations 
(Blom and La Farge 1926-1927; Palacios 
1928:63). Blom and La Farge (1926-1927, 
2:416) describe one excavation, made in 
the largest mound of Hunchavin, in which 
Quintero uncovered a “perfectly preserved” 
stairway 4.5 m wide. Looting, however, 
was a problem in the region, as Quintero 


detailed in a letter to the Office of Prehis- 
panic Monuments in Mexico City (Quin- 
tero 1932). Several decades later, Richard 
Ceough observed the effects of looting in 
July 1946. “All the pyramids have been dug 
into, and the stairs are a wreck even though 
we found red paint on them the first time 
we examined them 4 years ago” (Ceough 
and Corin 1947:2). By the end of the cen- 
tury, archaeologists had documented the 
advanced state of looting at the site: Kaneko 
(1996:72) notes that the very stairway liber- 
ated by Quintero was home to a pit measur- 
ing 10 m wide and 5 m deep. 

Investigation at Hunchavin has revealed 
important information about the center, 
which was most likely occupied from the 
Late Preclassic to the Early Postclassic 
period (Kaneko 1996). It is similar to other 
sites in the Comitán region: architectur- 
ally, construction methods resemble those 
practiced at Tenam Puente, while elite 
burials revealed prestige objects as well as 
Usulutan and Plumbate ceramics (Rhoads 
and Kaneko 1994:46). One piece of sculp- 
ture has been recovered that is similar to an 
example from Tenam Puente (Rhoads and 
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Kaneko 1994:46; Earley 2015: figure 115). 
But as these reports indicate, we are also 
missing a lot of information. 

This is true for every site explored in 
previous chapters. Ceough (Ceough and 
Corin 1947:4) observed large fragments 
of stucco sculpture at Tenam Puente that 
crumbled at his touch. Boxes of stucco 
fragments pulled from the acropolis at 
Chinkultic hint at a richly decorated 
civic space, where stone stelae coexisted 
with sculpted facades—yet modern visi- 
tors climbing on the ruins threatened to 
destroy the terraces of Group A (Navarrete 
1975:13). In addition to structural chal- 
lenges posed by cattle and vegetation, de la 
Luz Aguilar (2002:497) notes heavy looting 
in the principal buildings at Tenam Rosa- 
rio, with three or more large pits in each 
structure. Quen Santo, in turn, was sys- 
tematically deprived of its sculpture by col- 
lectors, including Gustav Kanter and Seler 
himself. The dynasts who commissioned 
carved stone sculpture, the artists who 
made them, and the residents and visitors 
who interacted with sculptures: most are 
inaccessible to us as modern-day investiga- 
tors. We are looking at a partial story, the 
details lost to time. 

Yet Comitán still has a story to tell. The 
material record of sites in the Comitán 
region reveals that area centers were home 
to sophisticated and consistent artistic pro- 
grams. The artists of Tenam Puente on 
the west side of the Comitán plateau cre- 
ated works that reference the mighty city 
of Tonina, using its distinctive style in the 
production of sculpted captives and royal 
portraits. A remarkable group of stelae at 
Chinkultic documents scattering rituals, 
depicted with a repetitive set of unusual 
iconographic motifs. The extant sculptures 
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of Tenam Rosario suggest a focus on ball- 
court sculpture, perhaps used as a way to 
express ideas about political history and 
hierarchy. Just over the modern interna- 
tional border, sculptures produced in an 
entirely different style hint at the impor- 
tance of ancestor veneration at Quen Santo. 
The Comitán region was home to a rich 
diversity of sculptural style and display. Dif- 
ferences abound: the art of Tenam Rosario, 
placed in the ballcourt and incorporating 
influences from the south coast and high- 
lands, is distinct from the Usumacinta- 
influenced iconography of Chinkultic. Sites 
in the Comitán Valley also adopted varying 
approaches to the erection of carved stone 
monuments. Tenam Puente and Chinkul- 
tic were home to numerous sculptures, but 
available evidence at Hunchavin suggests 
that sculpture was not a significant part of 
the visual landscape. “These disparities may 
reflect power dynamics within the valley, 
highlighting the centers that maintained 
resident artists—or rules about who could 
display sculpture and who could not, as has 
been suggested for the Preclassic era (Clark, 
Guernsey, and Arroyo 2010:24; Guernsey 
2012). Combined, the artistic record of the 
Comitán region underscores the dynamism 
of Maya stone sculpture, the creativity of 
ancient artists, and the ability of sculpture 
to meet local communicative needs. 
Considered in conjunction with archae- 
ological and epigraphic information, the 
art produced by sculptors in the Comitán 
region reveals that carved stone monuments 
worked to construct specific civic identities 
in the Late Classic period. We see this in 
the themes that emerge from the corpus 
of sculpture at each site. The nonnatural- 
istic style of sculptures at Quen Santo sug- 
gests that ritual life at the site centered on 


ancestor veneration and that lineage affil- 
iation may have been a pressing concern 
for people who interacted with sculptures 
at Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo and the cave 
complex below. The monuments of Group 
B at Chinkultic reveal a civic identity cen- 
tered on powerful dynasts who memorial- 
ized rituals from accession to scattering in 
the site center, all while stressing their con- 
trol over other peoples and places. Existing 
sculptures at Tenam Puente emphasize 
the military success of site rulers, while the 
monuments of Tenam Rosario hint at the 
importance of the ballgame and associated 
events that concretized political hierarchies. 
Of course, given the fragmented state of 
the material record, many details lie beyond 
our grasp. Corporate identity, too, remains 
just one metric of affiliation, in the past as 
in the present. What we can piece together 
of Comitan’s history, however, suggests dis- 
tinct civic identities at area centers. 
Sculptures at all of these sites helped to 
create civic identity through their partici- 
pation in public life. As potentially agentive 
beings populating site centers, sculptures 
would have been seen and interacted with 
by diverse ancient people. Community 
members watching a ballgame at Tenam 
Puente would have engaged with sculptures 
of captives, perhaps already decapitated. 
The rituals commemorated on the Group 
B stelae at Chinkultic would have been 
understood as acts in progress, the rulers 
who performed them captured in perpetual 
acts of world ordering and sacrifice (Stuart 
1996). Although area sculptures were most 
likely commissioned by elites, data from 
other sites suggest that they would have 
been seen by wide swaths of the population. 
At La Corona, for instance, archaeologists 
have recovered evidence of commoner 
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participation in feasting events related to 
the feeding and care of patron deities. Such 
events brought elites and nonelites into 
public spaces, where sculptures also took 
part in community life (Baron 2016a:134— 
135, 2016b:157-160). 

We see considerable variation in the 
creation and display of sculpture in the 
Comitán area, but the art of sites through- 
out the region evinces potent synchronic- 
ities. The Jaguar God of the Underworld 
is featured prominently at both Chinkultic 
and Quen Santo. Tenam Puente, Tenam 
Rosario, and Chinkultic all displayed sculp- 
ture around ballcourts that at each center 
emphasized local history and the authority 
of site elites. Captives are a major focus 
of imagery at both Chinkultic and Tenam 
Puente. Elaborate incensarios found 
throughout the region share a distinctive 
type, with figures molded along the base 
and anthropomorphic characters—also 
featuring the Jaguar God of the Under- 
world —squatting on the rim. 

The connections between works of art 
from this area are so consistent that we 
can begin to define a Comitán style. Mon- 
uments from the Comitán area feature 
iconographic elements like speech scrolls, 
necklaces of severed heads, and motifs that 
may have originated in Central Mexico, 
including back mirrors, dangling animal 
tails, the War Serpent Headdress, and the 
trapeze and ray sign. These “Central Mex- 
ican” motifs were most likely borrowed 
from the Usumacinta region, where they 
characterize Late Classic art, particularly 
at Piedras Negras. Severed heads, ball- 
court-related sculpture, and references to 
the Jaguar God of the Underworld are also 
regular features of the area. Thematically, 
art from the Comitán region emphasizes 
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warfare and violence through the depiction 
of conquered enemies. Rituals featuring the 
JGU, particularly related to fire, warfare, 
and the ancestors, also tie together area 
artistic programs. Existing sculptures from 
the Comitán area are predominantly in the 
form of stelae and ballcourt markers, rather 
than lintels or panels. 

By suggesting a Comitan style, I do not 
intend to imply that all of the art from sites 
in this area looks the same. In fact, one of 
the primary features of the Comitán style 
is eclecticism, with artists choosing differ- 
ent styles for the representation of con- 
nected motifs. This is particularly evident 
in the Group B monuments at Chinkultic: 
although they depict essentially the same 
scene, the fluid lines of Monument 18 
contrast with the jagged and frenetic lines 
of Monument 17. In-the-round ballcourt 
sculptures at Tenam Puente coexist with 
low-relief stelae, each type drawing from 
different influences. Whether this is due 
to political affiliation, changes in style over 
time in the Late Classic period, or indi- 
vidual artistic preference is at this point 
unclear. What we can say is that artists from 
the Comitán area chose distinct ways to 
represent cohesive themes, pulling together 
widespread influences in a new and region- 
ally distinctive way. 

Here the artistic evidence overlaps with 
other types of analysis. Ceramic studies, for 
instance, indicate shared types throughout 
the Comitán region, particularly Tasajo 
Red in the Late Classic period. Burial types 
and cranial modification are also consistent 
from Chacula to Comitan, suggesting to 
Wölfel (2022:314) both regional continu- 
ity and a long history of settlement in the 
region rather than a sudden influx of low- 
land Maya populations. Combined, data 
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from archaeology, ceramics, osteology, and 
art history confirm some of the earliest 
observations about the region: Seler (2003 
[1901]:3), for instance, believed that the 
Cuchumatan Mountains formed the true 
border between Guatemala and Chiapas 
and that “the entire sierra was the home to 
a population closely allied to the people of 
Comitan and the Maya races of the interior 
of Chiapas.” 

Despite these hints of homogeneity, 
many questions remain about who lived in 
the Comitán region in the Classic and Post- 
classic periods. At the time of the Spanish 
invasion, Chiapas was occupied by at least 
three groups: the Zoque, Maya, and Chi- 
apanec (see Paris and Lopez Bravo 2017). 
While the Comitán region was part of the 
Maya cultural sphere, at least three Maya 
languages have roots in the area, including 
Tzeltal, Tojolabal, and Chuj. The specific 
linguistic affiliation of Classic Maya sites 
in the Comitán region remains a subject 
of debate, with some scholars (Campbell 
1988) suggesting that sites like Chinkultic 
were occupied by speakers of Tzeltal, while 
others (Navarrete 1990) propose Tojola- 
bal occupation. It is also possible that elites 
who spoke one language maintained power 
over speakers of different languages; in this 
view, the changes we see in the Postclassic 
may reflect the departure of the elite class 
and return to rule by native speakers. This 
overlay of elite populations has been sug- 
gested at other Maya sites, particularly on 
the southeast periphery (Copan, for exam- 
ple, in Webster 1999:10). Further investi- 
gation will help to clarify the linguistic and 
cultural history of the Comitán region. 

Beyond local identities, the sculptures of 
Comitán contribute to broader conversa- 
tions about frontiers and innovation in the 


western Maya world. Similarities between 
sculptures from the Comitan region and 
those of other Maya centers contradict early 
assumptions about the isolation of this area. 
Instead, ancient residents of Comitán were 
tied into widespread networks of trade and 
exchange. Some artistic influences come 
from the Usumacinta region: the deer head- 
dresses at Chinkultic, the hair-pulling motif 
at Tenam Puente, and the Teotihuacan- 
inspired accoutrements at Tenam Rosario, 
to name a few. Others, such as the squatting 
ballcourt figures at Tenam Rosario and the 
crossed-arm figures of Quen Santo, seem 

to link Comitan to the highlands and south 
coast. Sculptures from throughout the area 
document the movement of people and 
ideas through this landscape. Interestingly, 
evidence from the Early Postclassic indi- 
cates that sites in the region were still tied 
into such networks after the ninth-century 
crisis that engulfed the lowlands. Metal 
objects, alabaster, and Tohil Plumbate 
ceramics demonstrate that the denizens of 
Comitán were still linked to long-distance 
trade networks—and perhaps the ideas that 
came with them. 

Yet the artistic influences documented in 
the preceding chapters do not map cleanly 
onto political ones. The sculptures of 
Tenam Puente emulate in-the-round works 
from Tonina, but we have no evidence that 
the sites were formally affiliated. Likewise, 
the artists of Chinkultic use motifs famil- 
iar from the Usumacinta region, but no 
existing inscriptions point to relationships 
between Comitán and the river cities. What 
explains this disconnect between artistic 
and political interaction? I have previously 
suggested (Earley 2020, echoing Schort- 
man and Urban 1994:413) that political and 
artistic spheres could operate independently 
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of one another. Yet the connections we 

see between Comitán and other regions 
almost certainly resulted from points of 
personal contact between people. Innova- 
tions emerge and spread within social net- 
works (Eberl 2017:90; Frieman 2021:127). 
Records of collaboration between artists at 
lowland courts suggest dynamic processes 
of mutual learning, while growing popu- 
lations over the Late Classic period cre- 
ated expanded social networks and enabled 
inventive artistic practices (Eberl 2017:69— 
72, 90). Artists themselves traveled, as doc- 
umented in the Usumacinta region: the 
Kimbell Panel, a lintel from the site of Lax- 
tunich, depicts a Yaxchilan lord but was cre- 
ated by a sculptor who signed the work with 
a Piedras Negras toponym, indicating the 
artist may have hailed originally from there 
(Zender 2002:172; Houston 2021). 

Centers along the western frontier may 
have been engaged in a regional political 
sphere that overlapped periodically with 
better-known networks (Taladoire 2015b). 
Historical interactions between sites may 
have initiated modes of influence that lasted 
for centuries but were not preserved in 
monumental sculpture. To the east of the 
Comitán region, this scenario may explain 
hieroglyphic and architectural correspon- 
dences between Sak Tz’? and Palenque, 
which appear many years after documented 
political connections. As Matsumoto and 
colleagues (2021:19) explain, direct cul- 
tural exchange appears to have persisted 
long after political interactions in the sev- 
enth century, indicating that “geography 
was not a limiting factor and that sociopo- 
litical relations decisively influenced the 
degree and nature of scribal and sculptural 
exchange.” Although we have no direct 
evidence of communication, then, the 
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sculptural influences we have traced in this 
volume may be the result of direct commu- 
nication between Comitan-area centers and 
those in other regions, especially Tonina 
and the Usumacinta area, perhaps spurred 
by interactions not captured in the hiero- 
glyphic record. 

However communication between art- 
ists occurred, local sculptors innovated by 
translating broad concepts into local ones 
and by creating wholly original imagery and 
text. The location of the Comitán region 
on the frontier of the Maya zone is key to 
understanding this innovation. As discussed 
in chapter 1, no distinct boundary physically 
separates cultural groups in the Comitan 
region. Instead, we see overlapping spheres 
of influence; like other border regions, the 
western Maya frontier was a dynamic and 
fluid zone of encounter and contestation 
(Parker 2002:372; Laine 2020:4). The cul- 
tural forms that emerge from frontiers, 
borderlands, and borderscapes may be 
inventive, as has been documented in other 
in-between places (e.g., White 1991; Ogun- 
diran 2014; Kienlin 2018). 

Contemporary approaches to borders 
and frontiers, whether the Schengen Zone 
or the US-Mexico border, suggest ways 
to consider the innovation we find in the 
Comitán region. The engagement of the 
modern field of border studies with geo- 
politics—as well as capitalism and global- 
ization—may seem far removed from the 
ancient Maya. But the study of contem- 
porary borders and boundaries comple- 
ments the study of ancient ones. Recent 
approaches consider the border not as a 
static line on the landscape but also as a 
dynamic social process (Paasi 1998; Bram- 
billa 2015:14-18). As processes, borders can 
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be conceptualized as “floating signifiers, 
as waypoints and conduits in the flow of 
peoples, ideas, goods, capital, and threats 
to the body politic” (Wilson and Donnan 
2012:17). The move from “borders” to 
“bordering” emphasizes practice, perfor- 
mance, and the relationships that emerge 
from border places. Human action is key 
in the production and maintenance of bor- 
ders. Because borders are dynamic social 
processes that establish difference, they also 
work to construct identities. They create a 
sense of separation between self and other, 
between one group and the next (Newman 
2006:175; Looper 2019:195-199). 
Keeping in mind our definition of a 
frontier—a zone made up of multiple over- 
lapping borders or boundaries—the idea of 
“bordering” as a process aligns with aspects 
of ancient Maya ontology, especially anal- 
yses of ancient Maya networks that indi- 
cate the importance of social relationships 
in structuring political and economic life. 
Research on ancient Maya identity and 
cultural groups has emphasized the role of 
such relationships in addition to territo- 
riality in the formation of ancient polities 
(Graham 2011; Davenport and Golden 
2016). In this understanding, boundaries 
are maintained at times through physi- 
cal markers but also through interaction 
between humans or between humans and 
nonhumans. Events like the ballgame 
were opportunities to define community 
boundaries through the physical copres- 
ence of community members (Inomata 
2006b:206). Ritual processions, too, cre- 
ated boundaries through the activation 
of relationships between people and ele- 
ments on the landscape, whether natural 
features or constructed ones (Vogt 1970; 


Garcia-Zambrano 1994; McAnany 1995; 
Reese-Taylor 2002). This makes the study 
of monumental sculpture particularly 
important: as potential nonhuman agents, 
sculptures may have been active themselves 
in the process of boundary maintenance 
and creation—and of identity construc- 
tion through the creation of the categories 
“us” and “them.” The people involved with 
sculptures—and perhaps the sculptures 
themselves—actively participated in the 
performance of borders and in processes of 
bordering that contributed to group iden- 
tity formation. 

The innovation we find on the frontier, 
then, is itself a type of identity construc- 
tion that emerges from border practices. 
This approach centers the agency of Comi- 
tán-area artists, who worked within the 
broad outlines of Maya art to create inven- 
tive and site-specific sculptural programs. It 
echoes other studies, moreover, that identify 
local agency—choices made by dynasts, art- 
ists, and community members—as a key part 
of group identity formation and, ultimately, 
innovation. Stein’s (2002) research on 
ancient Mesopotamia, for example, demon- 
strates that Uruk trade networks were struc- 
tured by physical features like distance but 
also by local choices. White (1991) also 
identifies local agency in North America as a 
key element in the innovative practices that 
emerged from the “middle ground” between 
European settlers and Indigenous residents. 
Returning to Mesoamerica, research on the 
southeastern periphery of the Maya area 
suggests that elites in the Naco Valley stra- 
tegically used material styles to promote 
specific social identities (Schortman, Urban, 
and Ausec 2001:325). 

The art of the Comitán Valley also 
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supports the idea that secondary polities 
and in-between places are ideal for the 
study of cultural innovation (Bhabha 1994; 
Iannone 2010; Tenzin 2017; Looper 2003). 
Matsumoto and colleagues (2021:19) sug- 
gest that the innovative sculptural forms 
created by site artists at Sak Tz’i’, a second- 
ary polity located in the Usumacinta region, 
“may have attracted unwelcome interven- 
tion from larger powers precisely because 
of their status as cultural frontrunners” 
(emphasis added). In this view, peripheral 
communities or places on the frontier were 
drivers of cultural innovation more broadly. 
The study of art from the Maya frontier 
thus goes beyond clarifying the history of 
specific regions and offers the opportunity 
to better understand Maya art as a whole: in 
the past as in the present, we must under- 
stand the edges in order to understand 
the center (Baud and Van Schendel 1997; 
Sahlins 1998). The ability to track specific 
iconographic motifs, hieroglyphic turns of 
phrase, and artistic styles helps us create a 
more robust understanding of Maya art; it 
allows us to consider questions like these: 
How did artistic ideas move through the 
landscape, and what can that tell us about 
related political and economic exchange? 
How were such motifs appropriated and 
reinterpreted by different groups, and why? 
How do artistic innovations happening on 
the periphery reflect identity construction 
and sociopolitical change? Above all, per- 
haps, they speak to the power of Maya art. 
Motifs were shared and transformed over 
vast distances and periods of time (and 
manipulated long after their original sub- 
jects had vanished), which indicates their 
ability to convey potent ideas about divinity, 
history, and power. 
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Like some other areas, the Comitán 
region did not undergo a collapse in the 
ninth century; instead, area sites persisted 
well into the Postclassic period. Yet there 
is ample evidence of change, from con- 
struction methods to burial patterns to the 
cessation of new stone sculpture. Tracking 
how Early Postclassic residents of the area 
continued to use Classic-period sculp- 
ture reveals that carved stone monuments 
were still significant in this period and that 
Comitán residents continued to innovate 
as they created spaces and reused monu- 
ments in meaningful ways. Piecing together 
the Postclassic history of Comitan also 
connects it to widespread patterns in the 
Chiapas and Guatemalan highlands—areas 
often overlooked in discussions of the Clas- 
sic to Postclassic transition—enabling a bet- 
ter understanding of the trade routes and 
communication spheres at work in these 
periods. It also suggests continuities with 
cultural processes in the Maya lowlands, 
where sculptural reuse and production indi- 
cate innovation after the ninth-century cri- 
sis (Halperin and Garrido 2020). 

In light of ongoing debates about who 
lived at sites in the Comitán region and 
when they lived there, the sculptural record 
is critical in helping to piece together the 
history of the area. An incomplete glyphic 
record is surely an obstacle in this endeavor, 
but stylistic analysis can still contribute to 
questions of history. At Tenam Puente, for 
instance, analysis of the dates of the “source 
material” for borrowed iconographic motifs 
suggests that sculptures were created in a 
fairly narrow span of the Late Classic period 
(see chapter 2). Regional comparisons also 
hint at potential cultural affiliations. Ico- 
nography related to fire rituals (Sánchez 


Gamboa, Cuevas García, and Krempel 
2021), for example, suggests a ritual sphere 
that includes the Comitán region as well as 
Tonina to the north and Lagartero to the 
south. Continuing excavation, combined 
with iconographic and epigraphic research, 
will doubtless provide new information that 
will help clarify the construction history and 
cultural affiliation of area sites. 

Richard Ceough (Ceough and Corin 
1947:8) greatly admired Chinkultic: “I am 
convinced that in all Central American 
archaeology there is no site more beautiful 
than this.” His appreciation of the aesthet- 
ics of the site is clear in his field journals, 
but he also lauded the planning, construc- 
tion, and monuments of the ancient cen- 
ter. He recognized, in other words, the 
achievements of ancient architects and art- 
ists. Sites throughout the Comitan region 
produced exemplary works of sculpture 
in the Late Classic period. That sculpture 
reflects the participation of area residents 
in the dynamic world of the Classic and 
Early Postclassic Maya. People at sites like 
Tenam Puente and Chinkultic constructed 
monumental architecture adorned with 
stucco sculpture, interred their rulers and 
elites in elaborate burials with trade goods 
from across Mesoamerica, and recorded 
their exploits in stone for hundreds of years. 
From accessions to battles to stone-binding 
rituals, the monuments of Comitán speak 
of the region’s participation in widespread 
Maya systems of communication and 
cosmology. 

While sculptors of the Comitán region 
drew from the artistic traditions of other 
areas, they created art that is at heart pro- 
foundly local. The sculptures of Comitan 
are a product of local innovation, in which 


artists appropriated and modified artistic 
styles and iconographic motifs in order to 
express specific ideas about identity, his- 
tory, and religion. The monuments of the 
Comitán area can tell us about the history 
of these sites and about how the people who 
lived here envisioned themselves within 

the broader Maya world. They speak to the 
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diversity of ancient Maya art and the ways 
in which monuments both reflect and con- 
struct identities. Ultimately, they reveal that 
this area, while long overlooked by students 
of the ancient Maya, was a dynamic cen- 

ter in its own right—a center that provides 
its own unique perspective on the ancient 
Maya world. 
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Copan, 5, 21; Altar Q from, 131, 132 

Cueva de los Andasolos, 143, 143 

cylindrical tripod vessels, 52, 52-53 


darts, 49 

de Borhegyi, Stephan, 80, 143 

de la Luz Aguilar, Maria, 57, 178 

de Montmollin, Olivier, 45; on ballcourt as politi- 
cal microcosm, 69; on ballcourt markers, 58; on 
Tenam Rosario, 4, 46-47, 65; on Usumacinta area 
influence, 50 

Dos Caobas, 30, 30 

Dresden Codex, 62, 62, 91 

Dutton, Bertha P., 152 


Early Postclassic, 150 

effigies, 5 

Element 35 (Tenam Puente), 39 
El Perú, 21 


Fitzsimmons, James, 156 

Fox, John Gerard: on costume similarities, 55; on 
hocker position, 51; on Marker X, 47-49; on sym- 
bolic meanings, 60 

Francisco Sarabia, 17, 17-18, 20 

Freidel, David, 120 

frontiers, 7-8, 182-183 

fur-in-hand motif, 49-50 


Garrido, José Luis, 174 

Gillespie, Susan, 60 

goggled eyes, 38, 39, 48, 55 

Golden, Charles: on Usumacinta, 90, 102, 150; on 
Yaxchilan, 23, 106 

Gosden, Chris, 43 

Graham, lan, 47 

Group B (Chinkultic): architectural elements and 
emblematic figures in, 90-97, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95; 
deity effigy on, 93, 94; incensarios and, 94; mon- 
key motif on, 95-96; monuments in, 85-99, 86, 
104; primary figures in, 87-89, 88, 89; scattering, 
stone-binding, and severed heads in, 96-99, 97, 98, 
99; secondary figures in, 89-90, 90; severed heads 
in, 87-88, 88; transformation of, 168, 168-169; 
War Serpent headdresses on, 88-89, 89 

Grube, Nikolai, 75, 151, 166 

Guatemala: squatting posture in works from, 51-52, 
52; Tenam Rosario and, 53. See also La Corona; 
Quen Santo 

Guernsey, Julia, 95, 133 

Guerra, Jenny, 116 


hair-pulling motif: in Monument 3 (Tenam Puente), 
28, 31-32; on Stela 1 (Dos Caobas), 30, 30; on 
Stela 3 (La Mar), 31; at Structure 1 (Bonampak), 
29, 30, 36; at Structure 44 (Yaxchilan), 28, 2931; 
from Usumacinta area, 28-29, 31 

Halperin, Christina T., 174 

headdress: from Bonampak, 36, 37; deer, 83-85, 84; 
on Monument 1 (Tenam Puente), 34-35, 38; on 
Monument 2 (Tenam Puente), 13, 13; on Monu- 
ment 32 (Tonina), 15; on Monument 40 (Chinkul- 
tic), 35, 81; from Santa Elena Poco Uinic, 35, 36, 
37; at Tonina, 14, 14; on vase K4549, 36, 37; of 
warriors, 83-85; War Serpent, 88-89, 89, 96-98 

Hellmuth, Nicholas M., 53 

Helmke, Christophe, 59-60 

Hernández, Byron, 111 

Hernández Juárez, Rocío, 70, 79, 162-163 

Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 (Yaxchilan), 72, 72, 84, 85 
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Hobbs, Hulda R., 152 

hocker position. See squatting posture 
Holmul Dancer vases, 93, 94 

Hombre de Tikal (Tikal), 156-157, 157 
Houston, Stephen D., 131 

Hunchavin, 177-178 


Ichon, Alain, 152 

identity: corporate, 6; in languages, 26; sculpture, 
Quen Santo and, 136-140; sculpture, Tenam 
Puente and, 10, 40-43; sculpture, Tenam Rosario 
and, 65-68, 66, 67. See also civic identity 

INAH. See Instituto Nacional de Antropología e 
Historia 

incensarios, 50; from Cave 3 (Quen Santo), 121, 122; 
from Cueva de los Andasolos, 143, 143; Group B 
monuments (Chinkultic) and, 93-94; squatting 
posture in, 53, 54 

incense bag: on Monument 1 (Tenam Puente), 34, 37, 
38; on Monument 3 (Chinkultic), 37, 39 

Instituto Nacional de Antropología e Historia 
(INAH), 79-80 

in-the-round sculptures, 10; at Tenam Puente, 12-26, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24; at Tonina, 
13-14, 14, 18 

Ishihara-Brito, Reiko, 91 


Jacinto, Laló, 40-41 

Jaguar God of the Underworld (GU), 53; at Chinkul- 
tic, 82, 107, 142, 167; at Cueva de los Andasolos, 
143; at Quen Santo, 107, 113, 121, 136-138, 140, 
142, 145 

Just, Bryan R., 153, 157 


Kaehler, Gustav, 128-129 

Kaneko, Akira, 177 

Kanter, Gustav: collection of, 53, 121-122, 128-129, 
135, 141, 178; Selers and, 109, 128, 145 

Kelemen, Pál, 4 

Kieffer, C. L., 122 

Kowalski, Jeff Karl, 124-125, 147 


La Corona, 59, 59 

La Farge, Oliver, 1; on ancestor worship, 133; in 
Comitán, 12-13, 20, 32; Comitán Stela pub- 
lished by, 147; on Hunchavin, 177; Monument 2 
(Chinkultic) recorded by, 82 

Laló Jacinto, Gabriel, 9; on captive sculpture, 18, 156, 
160; on Element 70, 158; on population change, 
174; on ritual, 144; on Structure 40, 159; on transi- 
tions, 155-156 

La Mar, 22, 23, 31 

languages, 2; of ancient Maya, 6, 180; identity in, 26, 
at Tonina, 26 

Late Classic, 150 
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Lee, Thomas A., 129-130 

Lintel 2 (Bonampak), 22, 29, 30 

Lintel 2 (Chicozapote), 62, 62 

Lintel 3 (Site R), 103 

Lintel 4 (Site R), 21, 23, 90, 103 

Lintel 9 (Yaxchilan), 87, 88 

Lintel 10 (Yaxchilan), 9 

Lintel 12 (Yaxchilan), 84, 84 

Lintel 45 (Yaxchilan), 28, 29, 31 

Long Count date, 9, 75, 148, 151, 153 

Looper, Matthew, 21, 23 

looting, 177-178 

Lopez Mateos, 7 

Los Horcones: Stela 1 from, 52; Stela 5 from, 51, 52; 
Teotihuacan influences on, 51-52 

Lowe, Gareth, 1, 18 

Lunar Maize God, 63-64 


Main Plaza (Tenam Puente), 40-41, 43 

Maler, Teobert, 98 

Manahan, T. Kam, 174 

Marker 1 (Tenam Rosario), 47-48, 48; Central Mexi- 
can motifs on, 50; speech scroll on, 38, 39, 53 

Marker 2 (Tenam Rosario), 38, 39, 47, 48; Central 
Mexican motifs on, 50; darts on, 49; goggled eyes 
on, 38, 48 

Marker 9 (Tenam Rosario), 47; gender and, 67; glyphs 
and god/esses on, 61-64, 61, 62, 63, 64 

Marker X (Tenam Rosario), 39; darts on, 49, 49; des- 
ignation of, 47-48, 48n1 

Martin, Simon, 70, 150-151 

Martínez, Eduardo, 143-144 

Mathews, Peter L., 25, 80, 85 

Matsumoto, Mallory E., 181 

“Maya Collapse,” 9, 148-149 

Milbrath, Susan, 63 

Miles, Suzanna W., 144 

Miller, Mary, 21-22; on art and politics, 42; on books, 
106; on borrowed iconographic elements, 31; on 
hair-pulling motif, 28; on masculine lunar deity, 
63; on Stela 1 (Palenque), 23-24; on Tonina, 24 

Mock, Shirley Boteler, 153, 160 

Monument 1 (Chinkultic), 85, 86, 93, 93 

Monument 1 (Tenam Puente), 32-33, 33, 35; goggled 
eyes on, 38, 39; headdress on, 34-35, 38; iconog- 
raphy of, 34, 40-41, 43; incense bag on, 34, 37, 38; 
speech scroll on, 39, 39, 55; as unbroken, 41, 41n1 

Monument 2 (Chinkultic), $2, 82-83 

Monument 2 (Tenam Puente), 13, 13, 15 

Monument 3 (Chinkultic), 37, 39, 94, 95 

Monument 3 (Tenam Puente): hair-pulling motif in, 
28, 31-32; as low-relief sculpture, 26-28, 27 

Monument 4 (Chinkultic), 100, 103-104, 104 
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Monument 5 (Chinkultic), 69, 103-104, 104, 170 

Monument 7 (Chinkultic), 69, 92-93; attire of, 89, 
$9; emblematic figure on, 93, 93, 106; in Group B, 
85, 86 

Monument 8 (Chinkultic), 55, 56, 88, 104, 170-171 

Monument 10 (Chinkultic), 99-100, 100, 101 

Monument 11 (Chinkultic), 39, 39, 105, 105 

Monument 17 (Chinkultic), 69; attire on, 87, 88, 89, 
89-90; emblematic figure on, 93, 93, 94; in Group 
B, 85, 86, 180 

Monument 18 (Chinkultic), 69, 85, 86, 88, 90, 94, 93 

Monument 20 (Chinkultic), 69, 85, 86, 92, 93, 94 

Monument 20C (Quen Santo), 125, 125-126 

Monument 21 (Chinkultic), 82, 83 

Monument 27 (Chinkultic), 104, 104n3, 105 

Monument 29 (Chinkultic), 104; as altar, 171, 172; 
detail lacking in, 170; as later, 171 

Monument 32 (Tonina), 14, 14-15 

Monument 38 (Chinkultic), 35, 81; glyphs on, 80-81, 
83; solar shield on, 80, 83 

Monument 40 (Chinkultic), 35, 81, 82, 82 

Monument 43 (Chinkultic), 96-97, 97; in Group B, 
167-168, 168; resetting of, 169-170 

Monument 69 (Tonina), 71, 71 

Monument 81 (Quen Santo), 129, 130 

Monument 168 (Tonina), 14, 14 

Monument 171 (Tonina), 60, 60 

Moon Goddess: examples of, 62; Lunar Maize God 
and, 63-64; with rabbit, 62, 62 

Morley, Sylvanus, 4, 8 

Motagua Valley, 8 

mummy bundles, 133-134, 133n7 


Nash, June, 137 

Navarrete, Carlos, 9, 18, 69; on anthropomorphic 
figures, 93; on cave ritual, 143-144; on column, 
90; on crossed-arm figures, 129-130; on Early 
Postclassic population, 174; on Group B (Chinkul- 
tic), 85, 168-169; on Group C (Chinkultic), 164; 
on jaguars, 135; on looters, 162-163; on Monu- 
ment 10 (Chinkultic), 99-100; on Monument 29 
(Chinkultic), 170; on Quen Santo, 111, 145; on 
solar shield, 80 

New Orleans Panel, 23, 90 

New World Archaeological Foundation (NWAF), 1, 
79-80 

nobles, 102-103 

Núñez de la Vega, Francisco, 137 

NWAF. See New World Archaeological Foundation 


Ojo de Agua, 7, 73 
O’Neil, Megan E., 157, 161 
Oxkintok, 91, 91 


Palacios, Enrique, 35 

Palenque, 2, 20; Chinkultic and, 104; Cross Group 
at, 119-120, 120; as dynastic center, 6; Pakal’s sar- 
cophagus at, 131, 132, 161; Stela 1 from, 23-24, 
24; style at, 14; Tablet of the Orator and Tablet of 
the Scribe at, 5; Tonina and, 23-24 

PARCHA. See Proyecto Arqueológico de la Región 
de Chaculá 

Parrot Chaak, 31, 84 

Parsons, Lee Allen, 133 

pedestal sculptures, 94-96, 95 

Peñitas, 7 

personhood, 5 

Piedras Negras, 2, 6, 9; artistic diplomacy from, 23; 
Stela 12 from, 22, 23; Stela 40 at, 132, 134 

pits, 120-121 

Pollard, Joshua, 153 

Pool, Christopher A., 138 

Proskouriakoff, Tatiana, 32, 34, 81, 173 

Proyecto Arqueológico de la Región de Chaculá 
(PARCHA): cave research by, 114; skull fragment 
recovered by, 116; tenoned sculpture recovered 
by, 113 

Puma Mouth, 37 


Quen Santo, 3-4, 7; altars, ancestors, and sculpture 
from, 123-136, 124, 125, 126, 127, 129, 130, 131, 
132, 134, 135; ancestor worship at, 10, 136-139; 
architecture at, 112-114, 113; art and ancestors 
at, 144-145; artistic style of, 109-110; blank ste- 
lae from, 123-124, 124; Casa del Sol in, 109, 112; 
Cave 2 at, 114, 116, 117, 123; Cave 4 at, 122-123; 
cave ritual at, 10, 109; caves and temples, palaces 
and pits in, 112-123, 113, 114, 115, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 122; Chinkultic and, 141, 141-143; 
crossed-arm sculptures from, 115, 126, 126-130, 
127, 129, 131, 133, 141; Jaguar sculptures from, 
134, 134-135; JGU at, 107, 113, 121, 136-138, 
140, 142, 145; low circular altars from, 124, 
124-126; Monument 20C from, 125, 125-126; 
Monument 34 from, 135, 135; Monument 81 
from, 129, 130; Pueblo Viejo Quen Santo at, 
111, 111-112; regional traditions connected to, 
140-144, 141, 143; sculpture and identity at, 
136-140; sculpture types from, 112, 123; severed 
heads motif from, 135-136; site introduction of, 
110-112, 111; Structure 37 at, 113-114, 114, 136; 
Structure 41 at, 114, 123-124, 126; Structure 
A-41 at, 129. See also Cave 1 (Quen Santo); Cave 
3 (Quen Santo) 

Quintero, Mauro, 177 

Quirigua, 8, 21, 23 
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Rhoads, Carlos Silva, 129-130 
Romero, Antonio, 121, 127, 128 
royal court, 102 

Ruler 7, 9, 23 


Sacchana: Stela 1 from, 147-148, 149; Stela 2 from, 
149. See also Comitán/Sacchana Stela 

sajal: on Lintel 4 (Site R), 21, 23; military action of, 
32; in Stela 3 (La Mar), 22, 23; on Stela 12 (Piedras 
Negras), 22, 23 

Santa Elena Poco Uinic: headdress from, 35, 36, 37; 
Tonina and, 25 

scattering ritual, 96-97, 104 

Schele, Linda, 80, 106; on hair-pulling motif, 28; on 
masculine lunar deity, 63 

Scherer, Andrew K., 102 

Scott, Ann M., 121 

Scott, John F., 133n7 

sculpture. See specific topics 

Seler, Eduard, 9, 87; on blank stelae, 124; on Cave 1 
(Quen Santo), 115-116; on Cave 3 (Quen Santo), 
117-120, 122; on Hunchavin, 177; on inscribed 
stones, 55; Kanter and, 109, 128, 145; pedestal 
sculptures encountered by, 95, 95; Quen Santo 
excavated by, 110, 110n4; on weathered sculpture, 
127 

Seler-Sachs, Caecilie, 109-110, 128-129, 145 

severed heads, 87-88, 88, 135, 135 

Shield Jaguar II, 28, 29, 30 

Site R: Lintel 3 from, 103; Lintel 4 from, 2/, 23, 90, 
103 

solar shield, 80, 83 

spear-throwers, 39, 50 

speech scroll: on Marker 1 (Tenam Rosario), 38, 39, 
53; on Monument 1 (Tenam Puente), 39, 39, 55. 
See also breath scrolls 

squatting posture: on ballcourt marker, 51, 52, 60-61; 
on cylindrical vessel, 52, 52-53; from Guatemala, 
51-52, 52; in incensarios, 53, 54; in Stela 5 (Los 
Horcones), 51, 52 

Stein, Gil J., 183 

Stela 1 (Bonampak), 22 

Stela 1 (Dos Caobas), 30, 30 

Stela 1 (Los Horcones), 52 

Stela 1 (Palenque), 23-24, 24 

Stela 1 (Sacchana), 147-148, 149 

Stela 1 (Tenam Rosario), 65-66, 66 

Stela 1 (Yaxchilan), 91, 92 

Stela 2 (Bonampak), 93, 94 

Stela 2 (Sacchana), 149 

Stela 3 (Bonampak), 89, 96, 97 

Stela 3 (La Mar), 22, 23, 31 

Stela 5 (Los Horcones), 51, 52 
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Stela 5 (Yaxchilan), 84, 85 

Stela 12 (Piedras Negras), 22, 23 

Stela 20 (Yaxchilan), 98, 98 

Stela 24 (Xultun), 94 

stelae, 10 

Stone, Andrea, 139; on fur-in-hand motif, 49-50; on 
Teotihuacan military costume, 50; on trapeze and 
ray sign, 39 

stone-binding ritual, 97 

stone stelae, 5 

Structure 21 (Tenam Puente), 39, 41, 159 

Structure 37 (Quen Santo), 113-114, 114, 136 

Structure 40 (Tenam Puente), 159 

Structure 41 (Quen Santo), 114, 123-124, 126 

Structure 44 (Yaxchilan), 28, 29-30 

Structure C-44 (Quen Santo), 114 

Structure III (Tenam Rosario): analysis of markers in 
ballcourt group from, 49-50; ballcourt markers 
from, 46-49, 47, 48, 49; interpreting markers of, 
57-61, 59, 60; Marker X from, 49, 49; polity repre- 
sented in, 58 

Structure VIII (Tenam Rosario), 47, 61, 61 

Stuart, David, 137; on altars, 91, 92; on glyphs, 107; 
on Monument 38 (Chinkultic), 80; on Monument 
40 (Chinkultic), 82; on narrative layering, 60; on 
vulture, 93 

stucco sculpture, 11, 14, 41 

Suhler, Charles, 120 

Sunken Ballcourt (Tonina): captive sculptures from, 
18-20, 19; specific statement of, 68-69; Under- 
world and, 70 


Tablet of the Orator, 5 

Tablet of the Scribe, 5 

Taladoire, Eric, 72 

Tate, Carolyn E., 98 

Taube, Karl A., 85, 91, 135 

Temple of the Cross, 23, 119, 138 

Temple of the Foliated Cross, 119, 120 

Temple of the Sun, 119-120, 120 

Tenam Puente, 3, 9; adoratorio at, 159; aesthetic influ- 
ences at, 12; ballcourts at, 11, 73, 161; bas-relief 
sculpture from, 11-12; captive sculpture from, 15, 
15-18, 16, 20-21, 42, 155-158; civic identity at, 
12, 43; Element 35 from, 39; Element 36 from, 16, 
17; Element 70 from, 158; in-the-round sculptures 
from, 12-26, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
24; low-relief sculptures from, 26-40, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 158-160; Main Plaza at, 
40-41, 43; map of, 12; Monument 2 from, 13, 13, 
15; Monument 3 from, 26-28, 27, 31-32; sculp- 
ture and identity at, 10, 40-43; Structure 21 at, 
39, 41, 159; Structure 40 at, 159; stucco sculpture 
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from, 41; Tomb 4 at, 15, 16, 20, 40, 155-156, 158; 
Tomb 10 at, 40, 154, 161-162, 162n8; Tonina and, 
24-26, 40; transitions at, 154-155; visibility and 
past at, 160-162; zoomorphic sculpture at, 41-42. 
See also Comitán/Sacchana Stela; Francisco Sara- 
bia; Monument 1 (Tenam Puente) 

Tenam Rosario, 3-4; analysis of markers in ball- 
court group from, 49-50; architectural evidence 
from, 56-57; ballcourt markers at, 10, 45; Central 
Mexico and, 49-50, 53; ceramic evidence from, 
56; civic identity at, 58, 65-68, 73; founders of, 
65; Guatemala and, 53; Marker 1 from, 38, 39, 
47-48, 48, 50, 53; Marker 2 from, 38, 39, 47-50, 
48; Marker 9 from, 47, 61-64, 61, 62, 63, 64, 67; 
Marker X from, 39, 47-49, 48n1, 49; polity of, 58; 
regional tradition and Markers from, 51-57, 52, 
54, 56; sculpture and identity at, 65-68, 66, 67; site 
of, 45, 46; Stela 1 from, 65-66, 66; Structure VII 
at, 47, 61, 61; trade with, 56; Usumacinta area and, 
45-46, 50. See also Structure III (Tenam Rosario) 

Teotihuacan: destruction of, 53; elements from, 39, 
49-50, 52; Los Horcones influenced by, 51-52; 
military costume of, 50 

Thompson, Eric, 53 

Tlaltecuhtli, 51 

Tohil Plumbate, 152; at Chinkultic, 79, 163, 169; at 
Tenam Puente, 154; trade of, 175 

Tomb 4 (Tenam Puente): captive sculpture from, 15, 
16, 20, 40, 155-156; unique features of, 156, 158 

Tomb 10 (Tenam Puente), 40, 154, 161-162, 162n8 

tomb reentry, 138, 156 

Tonina, 2, 9, 11; captive sculptures from, 18, 18-21; 
in-the-round sculptures at, 13-14, 14, 18; lan- 
guages at, 26; Monument 32 from, 14, 14-15; 
Monument 69 from, 71, 71; Monument 168 at, 
14, 14; Monument 171 at, 60, 60; monuments 
with stacked headdresses at, 14, 14; Palenque and, 
23-24; Santa Elena Poco Uinic and, 25; Stela 1 
(Palenque) as style of, 23-24, 24; Stela 101 from, 
151; stelae at, 13-14, 14; style of, 13-14; Sunken 
Ballcourt at, 18-20, 19, 68-70; Tenam Puente and, 
24-26, 40; Upper Grijalva Basin and, 25 

trapeze and ray sign, 38-39, 179 


Upper Grijalva Basin, 25 

Usumacinta area, 2, 11, 14; Chinkultic and, 104-106; 
hair-pulling motif from, 28-29, 31; nobles in, 
102-103; polities of, 150; stylistic similarities in, 
23; Tenam Rosario and, 45-46, 50 

Uxmal, 91, 91 


vase K633, 94 
vase K2733, 62, 62 


vase K4549, 36, 37 
vase K5166, 62, 62 
Vogt, Evon, 5, 135, 160 


Wagner, Elisabeth, 82 

Watanabe, John M., 133 

Wauchope, Robert, 163 

Weiant, Clarence W., 175 

White, Richard, 183 

Wolfel, Ulrich, 82, 111-112; on JGU, 138; on popu- 
lation continuity, 180; on Quen Santo, 121-122, 
139, 142; on rituals, 137; on skulls, 116; on tombs, 
113-114 

world systems theory, 8 
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Xultun, 93-94 


Yajaw Chan Muwaan, 37 

Yaxchilan, 2; artistic diplomacy from, 22-23; Chinkul- 
tic and, 98-99; column altars of, 91, 92; as dynastic 
center, 6; Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 at, 72, 72, 84, 
85; Lintel 9 from, 87, 88; Lintel 10 from, 9; Lintel 
45 from, 28, 29, 31; Stela 1 from, 91, 92; Stela 5 
from, 84, 85; Stela 11 at, 131, 132; Stela 20 from, 
98, 98; Structure 20 at, 151; Structure 44 at, 28, 
29-30; style of, 106. See also Site R 


zoomorphic sculpture, 41-42 
Zoque, 7 


